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CHILD CARE AND CHILD WELFARE 


FRroAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Joint with Committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities, 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 9:10 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(chairman. Subcommittee on Human Resources) and Hon. R^dy 
Cunningham (chairman. Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth 
and Families) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

Januaiy 31, 1995 
No. HR. 3 


SHAW ANNOUNCES JOINT HEARING 
ON CHILP CARE AND CHHJ) WELFARE 

Congresstoan E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the 
Subcommittee will conduct a joint hearing with the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, 
Youth and Families of the Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities. 

The focus of the hearing is how to better serve working fiunilies, and abused and 
neglected children, by streamlining federal child care and child welfare p rogra m s. The 
hearing will be held on Friday, February 3, 1995, in the main Committee heating 
room, 1100 Longworth Honse OlBee BnlMing, bcgiiiniiig at 9:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses. Ore Subcommittee will 
not be able to accommodate requests to be heard other than from those who are 
invited. Those persons and organizations not scheduled for an oral eppearance are 
encouraged to submit written statements for the record of die hearing. 

BACKGRQimP : 

For years, there has been concern among Members of Congress about the 
proliferation of welfare programs at the federal level. These programs constitute a 
jungle of rules and regulations that strangle the delivery of services to families in need. 

Two areas of welfare policy that suffer greatly from the tentacles of 
bureaucracy ate child care and child welfare. There are now more than 45 child care 
and 35 child and welfare abuse pr o gram s serving at cross purposes. 

DISCU.SSION: 

Shaw said that he is pleased that, for the first time in many years, the Ways 
and Means Committee is working closely with the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Conunittee, formerly known as the Education and Labor Committee. 

"If we are going to help the states do a good job of supporting working 
families and of protecting abused and neglected children, we simply must lift the huge 
bureaucratic burden that now comes with federal dollars,” Shaw said. "The pitrpose of 
our hearing with the Opportunities Conunittee is to get atlvice about how to effectively 
help the states escape the bureaucratic trtqr. 

"One reason we have so numy p rogr a ms is that in the past, every committee 
wanted to have its own programs," Shaw contioued. "Since November, our two 
Committees have been working togedier to consolidate these programs. To do so, both 
of our Committees are willing to give iqr p r o gr am s — something that completely 
violates the old rules by vdiich the Congress was conducted." 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS 


Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the 
printed record of die hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement by 
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the close of busmess, Friday, February 10, 1995, to Philip D. Moseley, Qiief of Staff, 
Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of RepreseiWives, 1102 Longwoith 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have 
their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may 
deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subconunittee on Human 
Resources, room B-317 Tyburn House Office Building, at least one hour before the 
hearing begins. 
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Chairman Shaw. Good morning and welcome to a joint session 
of two subcommittees of the Ways and Means Committee and Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities Committee. I will now yield 
to Mr. Cunningham, who will chair the first part of this morning’s 
meeting. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and good 
morning. I am used to running a pretty tight ship. This morning 
we have — the green light, the 4 minutes, the gold light is 1 minute 
for the panelists and if a member asks a question and it goes into 
the gold light, once the red light comes on, that member has about 
30 seconds to answer that question so I would ask members to ask 
their question during the green light at least. The interviewer can 
ask the question, but the interviewee will conclude and they can 
submit the answer for the record. 

I will have an opening statement. Mr. Ford, who is the ranking 
minority, will have a statement and then we will press right on 
with the witnesses. 

I would like to, first of all, thank Chairman Shaw for agreeing 
to host this hearing. They have a much nicer room than we do 
down in Education and maybe we will switch. 

Before us today lies the human wreckage of the Great Society 
programs. A system of welfare conceived with the highest hopes 
has laid families low. It encourj^es births out of wedlock, also it 
separates families, it entraps men and women in a horrible style 
of child welfare and dependency, more aptly welfare slavery. 

The most responsive government is that which is closest to the 
citizens who pay for it, so this Congress will look favorably upon 
consolidating many of the child care praams now available into 
block grants to the States and localities. Communities will have the 
flexibility to develop the highest quality child care for their own 
citizens. 

Such grants will have appropriate guidelines and measure suc- 
cess not by bureaucracies, not by Ps and Qs, but by the results 
themselves. Defenders of the status quo oppose this flexible, re- 
sponsible, accountable approach. They will say children need Wash- 
ington and Washington alone to watch their interests. But Ameri- 
cans have grown weary of pledges, of bureaucrats and special inter- 
ests entrenched in their ivory Washington towers forever admiring 
the complexity of their own programs. 

Difficult as it may seem, bureaucrats, grantwriters and liberal 
special interests benefit directly and financially from the complex- 
ity of these programs and the confusion and pain they cause for 
parents and their children. For a change, let us listen to the chil- 
dren who are bound in third generations of welfare dependency. 
Let us listen to the men and women who work hard to pay their 
taxes, only to watch these taxes consumed by bureaucrats and 
trickled down to those they keep destitute, and let us listen to the 
poor American children in cities and rural areas who begin their 
lives with two strikes against them if they are bound in slavery 
and their parents are kept from working and improving their lives. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 



Testimony of 

Rep. Randy "Duke" Cunningham 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
House Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 

In Joint Hearing with the 

House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 

on Child Care and Child Welfare Reform 

February 3, 1995 
9:00 a.m. 

Room 1100, Longworth House Office Building 


Good morning. As Chairman of the House Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Subcommittee, I thank Chairman Shaw for agreeing to host this hearing. The 
gentleman from Florida is widely recognized as a vigorous and respected authority 
on the issue of child care and child welfare reform. 

In this past month alone, the new Republican Congress has enacted historic 
congressional reforms, forwarded to the Senate a Balanced Budget Amendment to 
the Constitution, nearly completed work on unfunded mandates legislation which 
has the President's support, and begun a debate on the Line-Item Veto. Each of 
these, while important, neither touches so many families, nor offers so much hope to 
our nation's future, as the Personal Responsibility Act. Its provisions on child care 
are under the jurisdiction of my Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and 
Families. Its beneficiaries are our poor families and their children. 
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Within blocks of this Capitol lie the human wreckage of the Great Society. A 
system of welfare, conceived with the highest hopes, has laid families low. It 
encourages births out of wedlock. It separates families. It entraps men and women 
into a horrible cycle of welfare dependency -- or, more accurately, welfare slavery. 
Most important to the purposes of my Subcommittee, the welfare system penalizes 
parents on welfare from seeking job training and work. 

In testimony before my Subcommittee January 31, 1995, Jane L. Ross, the Director 
of Income Security Issues in the Health, Education and Human Services Division of 
the General Accounting Office, stated clearly the practical obstacles that the tangle 
of current programs places before welfare mothers. Quoting now, 

"We found that the categorical nature of child care subsidy programs creates 
service gaps that diminish the likelihood that low income mothers will work. 
The fragmented nature of the child care fimding streams, with entitlements to 
some client categories, time limits on others, and activity limits on still others, 
provides unintended gaps in services, which limit the ability of low-income 
families to achieve self-suflBciency. moreover, as states deplete funds for 
welfare recipients, we found that they turn to flmds originally targeted for the 
child care needs of the working poor, putting them at greater risk for welfare 
dependency." (Child Care: Narrow Subsidy Programs Create Problems for 
Mothers Trying to Work . GAO/T-HEHS-95-69, Jan. 31, 1995) 

Let me put this in common-sense, everyday terms. A mother on welfare cannot go 
to work unless. she can get care for her child. If she lands a job, maybe she gets 
child care, maybe not, but often the salary minus child care expenses minus health 
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premiums adds up to less than her old welfare check and its benefits. The system 
tells her work doesn't pay, and she's trapped in welfare. Stranger still, a working 
mother with a low income often caimot accept a pay raise, because it would place 
her income above a certain threshold level, and reduce her child care subsidy by an 
amount greater than her raise. She cannot win for losing. The haphazard, 
patchwork nature of the current welfare system is full of these perverse incentives. 

It is a tragedy for families. It is a tragedy for children. It is criminal. Welfare is a 
web that ensnares them, consumes them, and will not let them free. Americans who 
cherish both our liberty and our responsibility find this condition intolerable. And 
many Americans who are less fortunate find this obstacle insurmountable. 

Thus, we cannot reduce welfare dependency, we cannot move parents off of 
welfare into work, unless we start again at the very beginning. It is not enough, and 
in fact it is damaging, to address this challenge piecemeal. We need a new 
approach. 

The most responsive government is that which is closest to the citizens who pay for 
it and use it. Who knows best what cliild care program meets the needs of low- 
income parents in Poway, California -- Californians, or bureaucrats inside the 
Beltway? Californians, of course. So this Congress will look favorably upon 
consolidating the mess of child care programs now available into block grants to the 
states and localities. Communities will have the flexibility to develop the highest- 
quality child care for their own citizens. Such grants will have appropriate 
guidelines, and measure success not by bureaucratic "p's" and "q's," but by results. 


Flexibility, tempered with responsibility and accountability, will yield the quality 
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results we all desire for our nation's children. 

Defenders of the status quo oppose this flexible, responsible, accountable approach. 
They will say children need Washington and Washington alone to watch their 
interests. But Americans have grown weary of the pleadings of bureaucrats and 
special interests entrenched in their ivory Washington towers, forever admiring the 
complexity of their own programs. Difficult as it may seem, bweaucrats, grant 
writers, and liberal special interests benefit directly and financially fi'om the 
complexity of these programs, and the confiision and pain they cause poor parents 
and their children. 

Americans demand a change. 

For a change, let us listen to the children who are bound in a third generation of 
welfare dependency. Let us listen to the men and women who work hard to pay 
their taxes, only to watch those tax dollars consumed by bureaucrats, and trickled- 
down to those they keep destitute. And let us listen to poor American children, in 
cities or mral areas, who begin their lives with two strikes against them if they are 
bound in the slavery of welfare, and their parents are kept fi'om working and 
improving their own lives. 

We are compelled to act because America can no longer bear the injustice and 
devastation of the current system. Where Washington and its bureaucracy have 
failed, we believe Americans and their ingenuity can succeed. 
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Chairman Cunningham. I would ask our first — ^first, I will have 
the opening statement from the ranking minority member, Harold 
Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Today, we will focus on child care in welfare services 
for families. Democrats and Republicans alike want to see our wel- 
fare system transformed into one where parental responsibility is 
emphasized, where child support and work are the prime sources 
of family income. Democrats are pleased that our Republican col- 
leagues have expressed the willingness to add child support en- 
forcement provisions to the Contract With America. 

As originally proposed, the Contract only held one parent respon- 
sible, the mother. Child support will assure that both parents con- 
tribute. If we expect poor parents to work, however, we must also 
address their child care needs. The fact is, no parent will be a good 
employee and stay on the job if they can’t find stable, safe, afford- 
able child care. That means preserving Federal resources for child 
care and minimizing bureaucracy so we can make the best use of 
scarce dollars. 

On our topic today, child welfare, there have been many rumors 
over the past few weeks about Republican proposals to block grant 
child welfare funds. The whole idea troubles me. Our child welfare 
system tries to help the most vulnerable children in the entire 
coimtry, those who have been abused, neglected, removed from 
their homes, are in foster care or in need of adoption. 

The number of children coming into this system has skyrocketed 
in recent years thanks to crack, homelessness and more poverty. 
And caps on Federal subsidies for foster care and adoption will be 
devastating for these children in many States. Before you will get 
my support, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, on 
many of these issues for anything close to a block CTant for child 
welfare services, I would have to be assured beyond a doubt that 
it means that we will be able to serve children much better than 
we have been able to do in the past and to make sure that we take 
a closer look at these block grants that we are now talking about 
to the States. 

We must be assured that none of them will hurt the children. We 
are trying to make sure that we have safeguards for them and 
make sure that we place those safeguards in whatever we do. 
Hopefully, this committee will hear from the witnesses and move 
forward in this area, but we move with caution and will be very 
careful as to what we might do as it relates to any block grants 
in these programs. 

Chairman Cunningham. The minority leader of the House and 
Early Childhood Subcommittee, Dale Kildee, will hold off his open- 
ing remarks and I thank Dale for coming. We work very, very well 
together. He was my chairman last session and was most fair and 
honorable in that position and we get along very well and we work 
very well together. 

I would like, at this time, to invite Hon. Mary Jo Bane, Dr. Bane, 
Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, to take a seat. I would remind both 
the panelists and the members that the green light is 4 minutes, 
the gold light is 1 minute. If you ask your questions into the gold 
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light and it goes into the red, I will wait approximately 30 seconds 
and ask the witness to conclude. 

Dr. Bane, welcome. We look forward to having your testimony. 
I know it is early and we are looking at a snowstorm, so hopefully 
we can get the testimony out of the way. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, PH.D., ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bane. Chairman Cunningham, Chairman Shaw, members of 
the committee, I am delighted to be here to talk to you about child 
care and child welfare. I would like to briefly summarize the longer 
statement that I have submitted for the record. First, child care. 

This morning all across the Nation, millions of young children 
are participating in some form of child care while their parents are 
working or going to education and training. We believe that there 
is an emerging consensus that successful child care must focus on 
both parents’ economic independence and children’s healthy devel- 
opment; that it must allow real choice of quality care to families 
with children from birth through school age; that it must encourage 
continuity of care for the child; that it must establish linkages with 
health and family services; and that it must provide for the ongo- 
ing training and support of the child care work force. 

Achieving this we believe will require both strong national lead- 
ership and increased State flexibility. As Assistant Secretary for 
Children and Families, I am responsible for the administration of 
the four largest child care programs in addition to the child welfare 
programs and the welfare programs. 

For working parents and for those who are seeking to establish 
a foothold in the labor force, child care is an essentim service. Be- 
cause of the four programs that we administer, many low-income 
parents, who would otherwise be unable to seek and hold employ- 
ment, are able to locate affordable care for their children and many 
children are in healthy, safe and nurturing settings. 

Many people in this room understand how difficult it is to locate 
satisfactory child care which is reliable and responsive to their 
needs. 'These difficulties are multiplied for low-income families who 
live on low wages, who live in neighborhoods with fewer resources, 
who work more irregular hours, face more job turnover, health 
problems, other disruptive forces in their lives, who attend edu- 
cation and training programs so they can upgrade their skills and 
earn a living wage, who lack reliable and convenient transportation 
and who have more worries about their personal security. 

To strengthen and expand on services, we are very interested in 
working with Congress on proposals that would build upon the core 
elements of the Child Care and Development Block Grant and that 
would embody the following key principles. 

First, child, care funding must be sufficient to ensure adequate 
support to families in work, education and training. Second, par- 
ents must be able to choose quality child care from a range of op- 
tions while assuring minimum health and safety protections. And 
third, programs should be designed to ensure that continuity of 
care is provided to children and families and that programs are re- 
sponsive to the needs of families. 
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Parents who are moving toward self-sufficiency must be con- 
fident that quality child care is available for their children. If we 
require all parents to become active and productive workers, we 
must not abandon them in their efforts to care for their children. 
At the same time, we must continue to expand child care opportu- 
nities to those working parents who are struggling to remain out 
of the welfare system. 

I would now like to move to a brief discussion of the child welfare 
programs. In 1992, almost 3 million children were involved in re- 
ports of child abuse or neglect. Of these reports, about 40 percent, 
involving almost 1 million children, were substantiated. About 18 
percent of the children found to be abused and neglected required 
placement outside their homes for at least some period of time to 
assure their protection. 

We share the view broadly held by welfare professionals in the 
field that for too many children today’s system falls short of its 
goals. We believe that there is an emerging consensus around a vi- 
sion for child welfare services. It is a vision where the first priority 
of child welfare services is to ensure the safety of children and fam- 
ily members, where all services build on the resources and 
strengths of families to support children’s healthy development, 
where the community is the first line of support for families, and 
where all communities offer a continuum of child welfare services 
from early prevention to foster care, reunification and adoption. 

As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system to 
meet the needs of society’s most troubled families, we must again 
balance the need for State flexibility with the Federal role of ensur- 
ing accountability for high quality outcomes for children and fami- 
lies. 

In closing, I want to thank the members of these committees for 
their interest and commitment to improving the lives of young chil- 
dren and their families through the provision of quality, affordable 
child care and the strengthening of child welfare programs. We 
look forward to working with both committees, the Congress and 
the States on each of these critical programs and I would be happy 
to answer questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MARY JO BANE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Chairman Cunningham, Chairman Shaw, and members of the 
Committees, thank you for giving me the opportunity to come 
before you today to speak about the issues involving child care 
and child welfare programs. Child care is of critical Importance 
to America's working parents and their children. Child welfare 
programs are extremely important because they serve millions of 
the most vulnerable children and families in our nation, often at 
times of terrible crisis. 

This morning, all across the nation, millions of young 
children are participating in some form of child care while their 
parents are working or receiving education and training. The 
dramatic Increase in labor force participation of mothers has 
heightened attention to child care in recent years. By 1993, 
three-quarters of all Mothers with children aged 6-17, and sixty 
percent of mothers with children under age six, were in the labor 
force. Today, over half of all mothers whose youngest child is 
under age two are in the labor force. Their high usage of child 
care increases our national stake in its quality. 

We believe that there is an emerging consensus that 
successful child care must: 

o Focus on both parents' economic independence and 
children's healthy development. 

o Allow real choice of quality care to families with 
children from birth through school age. 

o Encourage continuity of care for the child, regardless 
of the changes in the employment of the parent. 

o Establish linkages with health and family services. 

o Provide for the ongoing training and support of the 
child care workforce. 

Achieving this vision will require both strong national 
leadership and increased state flexibility. 

As Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, I am 
responsible for the administration of the four main child care 
programs: the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) , 
Child Care for AFDC recipients. Transitional Child Care (TCC) , 
and At-Kisk Child Care (ARCC) . I would like to focus my remarks 
today on the progress we have made toward achieving this vision 
over the past few years and the progress yet to be made toward 
safe and affordable child care options for families. 

We are interested in working with Congress on proposals 
that would build upon the core elements of the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant and that would embody the following key 
principles: 

o Resources for Child Care. Child care funding must be 
sufficient to ensure adequate support to families in 
work, education, and training. Parents moving toward 
self-sufficiency must be confident that quality child 
care is available for their children. At the same 
time, we must continue to expand child care 
opportunities to those working parents who are 
struggling to remain out of the welfare system. 

o Choice of Quality Care. Parents must be able to choose 
quality child care from a range of options. 
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Consuner Information must ba provided In order to 
encourage Informed choice. Minimum health and safety 
protections of children must be assured. Mechanisms 
should be In place to build the supply and improve the 
quality of child care. 

o Continuity and Kesponslvanass. Programs should be 

designed to ensure that continuity of care Is provided 
to children and families and programs are responsive to 
the needs of families. LlnJcages must be made across 
programs and community Input must be ensured. 

RESOURCES FOR CHILD CARE 

For working parents and those seeking to establish a 
foothold In the labor force, child care Is an essential service. 
Child care support is particularly critical for low-income 
parents because child care costs are such a significant part of a 
low-income family's budget. Poor working families who pay for 
child care spend more than a quarter of their income on child 
care. 


Child care Is a very personal matter, and the choice of care 
needs to be made by parents based on their own knowledge of what 
will work best for them and their children. As a result, 
children are, and should be, cared for In many different kinds of 
arrangements. Some children are being cared for in their own 
homes; others are In family child care homes, where individual 
providers care for a small number of children in residential 
settings; still others are in larger, more formal child care 
centers, which are staffed by a number of providers. Regardless 
of the setting, all children should enjoy basic health and safety 
protections and he in environments that enhance their growth and 
development. 

Many people in this room understand how difficult it is to 
locate satisfactory child care which Is reliable and responsive 
to their needs. These difficulties are multiplied for low-income 
families who: live on low wages, live in neighborhoods with 
fewer resources: work more irregular hours; face more job 
turnover, health problems or other disruptive forces in their 
lives; attend education and training programs ~ perhaps on a 
part-time or short-term basis — so that they can upgrade their 
skills and earn a living wage; lack reliable or convenient 
transportation; and have more worries about their personal 
security. 

The four main ACF child care programs focus on assisting 
individuals in low-income families who are employed, or in 
education and training for employment, and who need child care to 
achieve or maintain self-sufficiency. ACF programs also serve 
families with children who need protective services. In FY 93, 
more than 1 million children received services through the four 
ACF programs, at a federal cost of $1.7 billion dollars. 

o The Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) 

provides federal funds to the states, territories, and 
tribes for child care assistance to provide grants, 
contracts, and certificates for child care services for 
low-income families. To be eligible, a family must 
need child care because a parent is working or 
attending a training or educational program or because 
the children receive or need to receive protective 
services. In addition, CCOBG provides funds to 
increase the availability and quality of child care 
services . 

In FY 1993 over 750,000 children received child care 
services paid for in whole or part with CCDBG funds, over 90t of 
the children served needed care because their parents were 
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working or in training or education, and over 65% of the children 
served were in faailies whose incoaes were at or below the 
federal poverty level. 

Through CCDBG, all parents can choose child care that best 
suits the needs of their children. Sixty-five percent of all 
children served in FY 1993 were served with a certificate that 
could be used in a variety of settings. 

o The Fasily Support Act provides a critical guarantee of 
support for child care to individuals receiving Aid to 
Faailies with Dependent Children (AFDC) as they pursue 
eaploynent, education or training which will help them 
to become economically self-sufficient. In FY 1993, 
approximately 340,000 children a month received 
services with AFDC child care subsidies. Of the 
families served, approximately 70 percent were 
participants in the JOBS program. 

The Family Support Act also guarantees transitional child 
care assistance for up to 12 months beginning with the month the 
family becomes ineligible for AFDC as a result of increased work 
hours, higher earnings, or the loss of the time-limited earned 
income disregards. Receipt of Transitional Child Care has 
continued to grow since these benefits were first made available 
in April 1990. Data for FY 1993 indicate that nearly 85,000 
children were served in an average month. All of these families 
needed child care because they were working. 

o The At-Risk Child care Program (ARCC) gives states the 
option of providing child care to low-income working 
families who are not receiving AFDC, who need child 
care in order to work, and who are otherwise at risk of 
becoming dependent on AFDC. For FY 1993, 47 states and 
the District of Columbia reported serving an average of 
about 219,000 children per month through this program. 
All 50 states and the District of Columbia now have 
approved ARCC programs. 

Because of these four programs, many low-income parents who 
would otherwise be unable to seek and hold employment are able to 
locate affordable care for their children, and many children are 
in healthy, safe, and nurturing settings. According to one 
mother from California, who left welfare with the assistance of 
subsidized child care: 

...I got the child care that I never would have been able to 
afford.... It is a program that worked for me. It is a 
program that changed my life. It is a program that has 
given my daughter the opportunity for quality child care, 
and I appreciate that... it has made a difference. 

Yet there are also limits to the ability of these programs 
to meet family needs. As indicated by the waiting lists reported 
by state after state, as well as by focus group sessions and 
hearings we have conducted across the country, there is an 
enormous unmet need among low-income families for affordable, 
healthy, and safe child care. 

We have taken some initial steps to address the tremendous 
need for additional resources, but such more must be done. The 
Administration has proposed increases in funding for child care 
in every budget submitted to Congress. In addition, in the 
Administration's Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, which was 
submitted by the President to Congress last year, ve proposed 
major new investments in child care for families moving towards 
self-sufficiency. We also proposed significant new investments 
in child care for families to remain in the workforce, because 
families should not be forced to get help with child care by 
going on welfare. 
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QUALITY CH ILD CARE OPTIONS 

Stable, safe, and secure child cars is very iaportant for 
children. For then, the long hours spent in child care are full 
of opportunities to learn, develop, and grow. Safe, stable, and 
nurturing envlronnents foster and expand such opportunities, as 
well as providing positive benefits for parents. 

All providers receiving funds under the CCDBG progran nust 
meet applicable state and local licensing and regulatory 
requirements, as well as health and safety requirements set by 
the states in certain areas, including the prevention and control 
of infectious diseases, building and premises safety, and 
provider training. These minimum protections have Improved the 
health and safety of children in child care all across the 
country. 

In addition, CCDBG is the principal source of federal 
support to strengthen the quality and enhance the supply of child 
care. Under the CCDBG program, funds must be set aside for 
activities to improve the quality of child care and to increase 
the availability of early childhood development programs and 
before- and after-school care. 

Data indicate that about nine percent of the total CCDBG 
funds are spent on quality activities. States, tribes, and 
territories have initiated an array of projects with these funds 
to improve child care services. For example: 

0 All States are financing consumer education activities. 

o States are supporting information, resource, and 

referral efforts to assist parents' efforts to locate 
appropriate providers, as well as provider recruitment 
and training activities. 

0 States are making substantial progress in their 

development of automated information and management 
systems which improve the coordination and delivery of 
child care benefits. 

o States are funding programs for teen parents and 

linking child care to comprehensive service strategies 
aimed at staying in school, getting a job, and 
strengthening parenting skills. 

0 Special efforts are being made to improve the supply of 
quality infant care and care for children with special 
needs since these types of care are generally scarce, 
yet face increasing demand pressures. 

ACF has also taken a number of other steps to help ensure 
that states, tribes and territories have the support they need to 
administer quality child care programs: 

o We are working with the Maternal and Child Health 

Bureau to stimulate partnerships between the health and 
child care communities to ensure safe and healthy 
environments for children in child care. 

o We are providing training and technical assistance 

efforts to share promising practices and identify areas 
of need. 

o We have launched a National Child Care Information 
Center to disseminate child care information. 
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While these efforts have helped improve child care 
quality, we have a long way to go to ensure that all parents can 
feel confident that their child is in a safe, healthy, and 
nurturing setting. 

CONTINUITY AND RESPONSIVENESS 

He have a responsibility to the public to ensure continuity 
of care for children and families and responsiveness to the needs 
of families. In these times of change, we have been reinventing 
the government's role in child care^ In fact, I think we are 
ahead of the curve: we have proposed changes to give states, 
tribes, and territories more flexibility, we are bringing our 
programs together, reaching out to our customers, and bringing 
various groups together to focus on the needs of whole families. 
He see our role as working in partnership with the states, 
tribes, and territories as well as with other national 
organizations. In this information age, we plan to do more to 
share ideas and promising initiatives from across the country. 

Let me briefly highlight some of our efforts to improve 
consistency and coordination in child care. 

First, last spring, ACF developed and published a Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making designed to remove barriers to coordination 
of child care services, to increase state flexibility, and to 
support states, territories, and tribes in improving the quality 
of care. The proposed changes cover all four ACF child care 
programs and reflect input gathered from monitoring reviews and 
consultations with a wide variety of state officials and other 
individuals and organizations across the country. 

Second, the Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, Included 
several provisions to make the title iv-A child care programs 
consistent with the Child Care and Development Block Grant, 
creating a more seamless child care system. The proposal 
simplifies administration of the child care programs, in part by 
further standardizing their requirements for provider standards, 
health and safety, parental access, consumer education, parental 
choice, and handling of parental complaints. It also proposes 
uniform reporting and planning in an effort to relieve states of 
the burden of completing multiple forms and procedures. 

Third, we have streamlined federal child care by 
consolidating the operations of the four main child care programs 
administered by ACF into a Child Care Bureau. The Child Care 
Bureau is housed in the Administration on Children, Youth, and 
Families. 

Finally, since several other agencies across the federal 
government are involved in child care related activities, we 
have convened a Federal Child Care Partners Group to help bring 
comprehensive services into child care settings. 

CHILD CARE CONCLUSION 

We have made important strides in recent years to improve the 
availability of quality child care. These efforts must continue. 
We strongly believe that parents moving towards self-sufficiency 
must be confident that quality child care is available for their 
children. If we require all parents to become active and 
productive workers, we must not abandon them in their efforts to 
care for their children. At the same time, we must continue to 
expand child care opportunities to those working parents who are 
struggling to remain out of the welfare system. 

CHILD WELFARE INTRODUCTION/BACKGROUWD 

I'd now like to move on to a discussion of child welfare 
programs, our success in strengthening and improving these 
programs depends in large part on our ability to establish a 
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strong national leadership role combined with Increased state 
flexibility. Before addressing what we have accomplished 
already, and what more needs to be done to achieve this vision, I 
would lilce to give a brief overview of the current status of the 
child welfare system. 

In 1992, almost 3 million children were involved in reports 
of child elbuse or neglect. Of these reports, about 40%, 
involving almost 1 million children, were substantiated. About 
18% of the children found to be abused or neglected required 
placement outside their homes, for at least some period of time, 
to assure their protection. Not only are these large numbers, 
but they represent an extremely vulnerable population of 
children. Row well we respond to the unique needs and 
circumstances of these children and their families has enormous 
consequences for children's safety and for their future 
development. 

Today's child welfare system Includes a wide range of public 
and private programs that respond to the needs of the most 
vulnerable children and their families. Beginning with early 
prevention activities such as family support centers and home 
visits, the child welfare system includes the reporting and 
investigation of abuse and neglect through the public child 
protective agency; the provision of services to families and 
children to ensure the child's safety and well-being, including 
foster care. when a child cannot remain safely with his or her 
biological' family; and the return of a child to a permanent 
setting, whether through reunification, adoption, or the 
transition from foster care to independent living. 

He share the view held broadly by child welfare 
professionals in the field that for too many children, today's 
system falls short of its goals of safety, permanency, and well- 
being. Specifically: 

o Public child welfare systems have been overwhelmed by 
recent increases in the number of abuse and neglect 
reports as well as the increasing complexity and 
severity of family and community problems such as 
violence, homelessness, and drug abuse. 

o Too often, despite the best efforts of states and 

communities, child welfare workers are undertrained and 
stretched far too thin, particularly given the life and 
death decisions we ask them to make. 

o In part as a consequence of this overburdened system, 
many children spend too many years in limbo between 
permanent homes. Two-thirds of the children in foster 
care in FY 1990 had been away from their home for one 
year or more, and lo percent for five years or more. 
Almost 60 percent had been placed in more than one 
setting during their stay in foster care and almost 
one-quarter in three or more. 

o often, the child welfare system is isolated from the 

communities and neighborhoods families live In and from 
the services that are critically needed by families - 
such as mental health and substance abuse services, 
health care, and housing. 

o And far too few resources are devoted to prevention, 

meaning that families often don't get help until after 
children have been abused or neglected. 

A NEW VISION FOR CHILD WELFARE 

We believe that there is an emerging consensus in states and 
communities across the country that child welfare services should 
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worlc very differently. In many cosmunities and many states, this 
new vision is emerging bit by bit. It is a vision where: 

o The first priority of child welfare services is to 

ensure the safety of children and all family members. 

o All services build on the resources and strengths of 
families to support children's healthy development. 

o The community is the first line of support for 

families. While a strong public child welfare system 
exists, families have access to all hinds of informal 
family support services in neighborhoods and settings 
that feel comfortable and are easily accessible. 

o All communities offer a continuum of child welfare 
services, from early prevention to foster care, 
reunification, and adoption. Because children's 
healthy development is at the center of all decisions, 
children spend as little time as possible between 
permanent settings, returning home or to a loving 
adoptive family as quickly as possible. 

Achieving this vision will require both strong national 
leadership and increased state flexibility. As a former state 
child welfare Commissioner and now a federal official in contact 
with the states, I am personally committed to ensuring that we, 
at the federal level, concentrate our energy where we can have 
the most effect on high quality services and outcomes for 
children and families. 


As we move ahead together to reform child welfare services, 

I would like to reflect briefly on the history of the federal 
role in protecting vulnerable children and families. The first 
federal legislation addressing the problem of child maltreatment 
came in 1974 with the passage of the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act (CAPTA) . In passing CAPTA, the federal government 
made a commitment to support states and localities with funding 
and technical assistance to improve their response to child abuse 
and neglect. The legislation has provided a standard to aim for 
as well as an incentive for states to improve their child 
protective service systems. In large part due to CAPTA, all 
states now have in place a system for responding to cases of 
abuse and neglect, including a statutory and administrative 
framework to ensure that a cry for help from an injured child 
will not go unheard. 

The next important change in the federal role in child 
welfare came in 1980. Before 1980, the federal role was limited 
primarily to funding foster care for the poorest children. In 
1980, through the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 
(AACWA) , Congress significantly reoriented federal involvement to 
create federal incentives to prevent inappropriate removal of 
children from their homes and to promote the safe reunification 
of children with their families or to identify other permanent 
homes as quickly as possible. More recently. Congress provided 
new tools and resources for states to use toward preserving 
families and preventing children from unnecessarily entering the 
child welfare system. 

As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system 
to meet the needs of society's most troubled families, we must 
balance the need for state flexibility with the federal role of 
ensuring accountability for high quality outcomes for children 
and families. On the one hand, I saw during my years in New York 
how state and local leaders have often brought an extraordinary 
commitment of resources, creativity, and innovation to child 
welfare services. Yet at the same time, there is a widespread 
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consensus that performance In today's child welfare systems Isn't 
good enough, that the consequences for children are untenable, 
and that performance by Individual states varies widely. The 
failures of some state systems have been so marked that more than 
20 percent of the states are under court supervision because 
their programs violate legal requirements. 

I believe that the federal government has a very Important 
role to play in bringing about changes in those systems. Just as 
CAPTA provided the Impetus for Important improvements in state 
response to child abuse and neglect, it is widely accepted that 
the passage by Congress of the AACRA of 1980 served as a major 
Impetus for many of the efforts at state reform that have 
occurred in the past 12 years. In response to protections 
contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 
1980, more children are being adopted more guickly, more efforts 
are being made to prevent unnecessary removals, and states have 
implemented procedures to improve case planning and to monitor 
the status of children in foster care. 

But while Federal Involvement has spurred some Improvements, 
we know that we have a long way to go. We need to ensure that 
federal actions are focused as much as possible on improving the 
quality and the outcomes of state services, rather than on 
literal compliance with procedural requirements -- with the 
content of paper found in case folders. 

We have made substantial progress in reinventing the federal 
role to move in this direction, assisted by a number of extremely 
helpful legislative changes enacted by Congress in 1993 and 1994. 
These changes included the provision of additional resources for 
preventive services, required a comprehensive, community-based 
planning process at the state level, and authorized 10 state 
demonstration projects to evaluate the effect of more flexible 
use of title IV-E foster care and title IV-B child welfare funds. 

In particular, I would like to highlight the following key 
initiatives as illustrations of the positive directions federal 
leadership can take: 

o Helping state and local programs succeed through 

training, technical assistance, and dissemination of 
ideas and models. We have revamped and expanded our 
system of National Resource Centers, sharply increasing 
funding and reshaping their mandate in response to 
concerns and suggestions from child welfare 
practitioners, including state officials. 

o Encouraging comprehensive planning and increased 

attention to outcomes . After extensive consultation 
with states, we issued a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(HPRH) for the new Family Preservation and Support 
program that emphasizes state flexibility, a 
comprehensive approach to planning across funding 
streams, consultation with community leaders and 
parents, and a focus on outcomes for children and 
families. 

o Reengineering monitoring . This spring we will work 

with the states to pilot new approaches to monitoring 
the entire spectrum of child welfare services, 
including those supported under CAPTA. 

o Supporting the development and implementation of 
automated information systems. At the request of 
states, we have been active in providing technical 
assistance, including an innovative partnership with 
five states, a non-profit organization and two 
foundations to produce a prototype caseworker-driven 
automated system. 
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o Promoting knowledge and Improved results through 

research, demonst ration, and eval uation. The federal 
government has a unique role to play In supporting and 
disseminating research and evaluation, so that states 
can benefit from the best available knowledge In making 
their individual policy choices. One recent example of 
federally supported research that informs federal and 
state practice Is the Multistate Foster Care Data 
Archive, a collaboration among the federal government, 
seven large states, and university partners. 

CHALLENGES POSED BY CONSOLIDATION AMD BLOCK GRANTS IH CHILD 
WELFARE 

We in the Administration share your belief that child 
welfare programs must be consistent and coherent rather than 
fragmented. We are eager to work with you as you move forward to 
consider a variety of approaches to help states and communities 
respond more flexibly to children's and families' needs. 

We understand that among the approaches under discussion are 
spending caps, block grants and consolidations of various sorts. 
As you review these approaches, we would like to raise a number 
of difficult issues for you to consider. 

First, any effective approach must ensure basic care and 
protection for vulnerable children in the face of unpredictable 
changes in need. Between 1988 and 1993, the rate of reported 
child abuse and neglect rose almost 25 percent, partly because of 
deterioration of the communities where many vulnerable children 
and families live. The foster care caseload during that period 
rose by almost 50 percent, reflecting an Increased need to ensure 
the safety of children from the most troubled families, and the 
number of families receiving adoption subsidies nearly tripled. 

These increases and other factors contributed to a tripling 
of federal spending on foster care, adoption assistance and child 
welfare services over the 1988-33 period. These funds provided 
basic protections and services to the most vulnerable children In 
our country. Had a cap on spending been imposed, many of these 
children would likely have been left at considerable risk. We 
all hope for improvements in the family and community 
circumstances that result in increased numbers of children in the 
child welfare system. But as long as the needs of families and 
children for these services are unpredictable, spending caps have 
the potential for imposing considerable harm. 

Federal spending plays an important role in helping states 
cope with increased demands on their child welfare system and it 
is critical to examine carefully the effect of any block grant 
formula on states facing such unpredictable demands on their 
services. Further, states are currently at very different places 
in their need for child welfare services and in their approach to 
providing those services. States could be seriously 
disadvantaged by a block grant formula which failed to take their 
unique characteristics into account. 

Second, it is important to ensure that our national goals 
for the child welfare system are promoted through a continuum of 
high quality services, ranging from preventive services that help 
families deal with their problems before they become abusive or 
neglectful, to foster care and special needs adoption. A 
rational funding mechanism should encourage states to continue 
making improvements in all their child welfare services, without 
penalizing states that are slower than others to begin these 
efforts. 

As we move forward to strengthen the child welfare system 
and to Improve the outcomes for children and families served, 
there are three building blocks that must be maintained. 
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We Bust preserve support for preventive and early 
intervention services so that children and their 
faBllles can get the services they need before a 
placement becomes necessary. 

We must ensure that core protections are in place so 
that children in danger get help and so that foster 
care remains a pathway toward permanency for children. 


- Federal support must be maintained so that states have 
the funds necessary to ensure safe placements for 
children who need them. 

Within this frame work, states can be provided with flexibility 
to tailor their services to meet the unique needs of their 
communities. 

Finally, as we consider how to best achieve our national 
goals for the child welfare system, it is essential to consider 
the consequences of any proposal for the ability of foster and 
adoptive families to nurture and raise the children who need 
then. For example, under the Adoption Assistance program, states 
currently provide support to families who adopt children meeting 
the criteria developed by that state for special needs until the 
child is 18. The federal government is obligated to provide 
reimbursement for those state expenditures. If adoption 
assistance were to be blended into a block grant, states could be 
forced to choose whether to continue payments to current adoptive 
families or to enroll new ones. Families who had chosen to give, 
their love and support to a child on the expectation that they 
could receive some modest help in paying for services required to 
meet the child's need would face a painful dilemma. 

Given the critical nature of these child welfare services, 
we must be careful to construct an approach to change that 
balances flexibility for states and communities with the need for 
a national framework, accountability for outcomes, and effective 
protections for children and families. We must also assess 
carefully the likely impact of each approach on states, 
communities, and families. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, I want to thank the members of these Committees 
for their interest and commitment to improving the lives of young 
children and their families through the provision of quality, 
affordable child care and the strengthening of child welfare 
programs. We look forward to working with each of these 
Committees, the Congress, and the states on each of these 
critical programs. 

I'd be happy to answer any questions at this time. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Being a Secretary, we would give you 
latitude if you weren’t finished, but I appreciate your timeliness. 

Chairman Shaw from Florida. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I would 
like to focus on something that got a lot of attention at Blair House 
last week and still gets a lot of attention. What do we do about the 
young moms? 

What I am talking about are the teenage moms that are high 
school dropouts, that are having kids, that are under 18, many of 
them 13, 14 and 15. How do you suggest that we approach this? 

I know the President has supported Keeping them in their home 
rather than putting them out. Could you walk us through that and 
also discuss what you do when there is not a home that is accept- 
able for that child to go back into? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the administration, like 
you, is very concerned about the growth in teen pregnancy and 
very committed to trying to do everything that we can to slow that 
growth, to help young mothers and their partners recognize their 
responsibility as parents, but also to ensure that the children of 
those young mothers don’t suffer for the faults of their parents. 

The administration’s approach would require mothers under 18 
to live at home; stay in school, prepare for a job and go to work; 
identify the father of the child so that that other parent can be in- 
volved in the support of that child; and, make proCTess toward be- 
coming a self-sufficient and good parent. We think those are the 
right elements to help protect the child, but also send strong mes- 
sages about parental responsibility and that it is a good idea to 
wait until you are able to become a parent to do so. 

Chairman Shaw, If the child did all that, would the administra- 
tion favor, then, giving to her direct cash benefits as you would an 
adult? 

Ms. Bane. The administration would favor her receiving cash 
payments if the home in which she was living was income eligible 
for those payments. As you know, we are suggesting that young 
mothers be required to live at home. That means that the income 
of their families would be taken into account in determining wheth- 
er they were eligible for cash payments, and if the family needed 
those cash payments or was eligible because of their income in 
order to support the child, yes, we would support cash payments 
to the family. 

Chairman Shaw. I didn’t ask you about support for the family. 

I was referring to the child. 

Ms. Bane. When a minor is living at home, the cash payments 
do not necessarily go to the minor. They go to the head of the 
AFDC household. 

Chairman Shaw. So you would favor that process rather than 
giving it to the child? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is current law, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. You favor the continuation of that? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. If the household is not a proper place for the 
child to return, what should be done at that point? I think under 
existing law they can set up housekeeping themselves. 
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Ms. Bane. Under existing law, they can set up housekeeping 
themselves and we would suggest a stricter test for that. Obvi- 
ously, there are some homes A^ich are not safe for young parents 
and their children. We believe, though, that when the parents' 
home is not safe, the welfare agency ^ould attempt to find a su- 
pervised setting for that young mother and her child, whether that 
be a relative, a group care facility, or a supervised independent liv- 
ing facility. Some States have experimented with that and seem 
quite pleased with it. 

Chairman Shaw. But under existing circumstances, many of 
those youngsters are out there setting up households themselves, 
receiving full benefits at a veiy early age, and are very independ- 
ent. 

Ms. Bane. Currently, as you know. States have the option of re- 
quiring young mothers to live at home or in a supervised setting. 
The administration is proposing that that not be a State option, 
but a requirement that young mothers must live at home or in a 
supervised setting. 

Chairman Shaw. We are getting closer. We are not there yet, but 
we are getting closer. Thank wu. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I recognize the ranking 
member, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, the block grant 
that the Republicans have before the Congress, how would that af- 
fect the 1.4 or 1.5 million low-income families who are not AFDC 
recipients? What if we would block grant this program, but not put 
the necessary funds to totally fund both? 

I am trying to see funds, dollars. What should we be looking at? 
I mean we are talking about IV 2 million low-income children, who 
are probably in 3 or 4 different programs under current law and 
we are talking about under the Contract With America, of block 
granting the whole welfare system. 

If that is the case, can we do it without really addressing this 
problem with the necessary funds that will be needed in order to 
address — I don’t think we can overlook the 1.4 million children in 
4 programs today and look at a welfare reform system that will be 
block granted with the States having all the flexibility that they 
need without adequately funding them. 

If we do not adequately fund all five programs at that point, 
what do you think will happen? We certainly won’t strengthen fam- 
ilies and protect the children while we are tiying to place the moth- 
er in the workplace and give the child a safe place while she is in 
the job. 

Ms. Bane. I assume you are asking about block granting of child 
care funds? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Ms. Bane. It is a little hard to estimate it exactly, but under the 
child care proe^ams that we now fund, as you say, there are about 
1.3 or 1.4 million children who are receiving subsidies and only a 
third of those are AFDC recipients, so about 70 percent of the sub- 
sidies go to low-income working families to help them maintain 
themselves in the work force and to help keep them off welfare. 

We did a little calculation estimating what would happen if you 
block granted child care funds at their current level and also re- 
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quired, as I think both Republicans and Democrats want to do, 
more welfare recipients to participate in work or work activities. 
We anticipate that under that scenario, the child care funds for the 
working poor would be dramatically reduced to maybe a quarter of 
the total funds that are available, and I think the people who 
would really suffer are the working families who are struggling to 
stay off welfare. 

Mr. Ford. Because if we block grant these programs, they are 
not talking about any additional dollars. Some of the women who 
will go into the work force, the child care dollars will be veiy com- 
petitive for the States when they try to put these programs into 
place. 

Ms. Bane. I haven’t seen the proposal, but I have heard, like 
you, that it might be a limited amount of dollars and I think it is 
clear that if that were true and if we were asking more AFDC re- 
cipients to participate in work activities, that child care money for 
the working poor would be quite dramatically reduced. 

Mr. Ford. Is the administration in support of block granting 
these dollars? 

Ms. Bane. The administration is in support of ensuring that both 
AFDC recipients and the working poor have access to child care. 

Mr. Ford. Even if the programs are block granted to the States, 
the administration would support that? 

Ms. Bane. I think the things we need to keep our eye on are ade- 
quacy of resources for both the AFDC population and the working 
poor population. A large amount of resources in child care are al- 
ready in a block grant, as you know, and so we have that kind of 
structure. But I think the crucial issues are resources and access 
for both welfare recipients and the working poor. 

Mr. Ford. Is there a dollar amount, any revenue that the admin- 
istration is suggesting that we put in these programs? 

Ms. Bane. Last year, Mr. Ford, we proposed continuing the enti- 
tlement for child care for AFDC recipients who were working or 
preparing for work. We proposed increasing the amount of money 
available for the At-Risk Child Care ProCTam; that is, the program 
for the working poor, to a level of about $1 billion over 5 years and 
we also proposed relatively modest increases in the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant. So our proposal was to put more money 
into child care for the working poor and to continue the entitlement 
for AFDC recipients. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Ms. Bane. 

Chairman Cunningham. One question. If a young mother or fa- 
ther didn’t decide to keep the child, would the administration sup- 
port the funds following that child either for adoption or a State 
facility? 

Ms. Bane. There are current programs which provide Federal 
support for both foster care and adoption assistance for special 
needs children. I think our position would depend upon whether 
the family who was adopting the child needed the additional money 
in order to be able to keep the child. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you. I would like to recognize 
Mr. Camp. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I am told that 
there are currently 45 child care programs at the Federal level. Is 
that an accurate number? 

Ms. Bane. It depends a little bit on how you count. GAO did a 
study recently in which they listed 45 programs which had some 
relationship to child care or some child care component. When they 
testify about child care, they focus on the four major ones; AFDC 
Child Care, At-Risk Child Care, Transitional Child Care and the 
block grant. 

Mr. Camp. I am also told there are 35 child and welfare pro- 
grams at the Federal level. Is that an accurate number also? 

Ms. Bane. I actually have not seen that number. Again, I suspect 
that there are a number of proCTams with some relationship to the 
field, but there are a couple of major ones, foster care, IV-B, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Camp. One of the points of discussion that we have had in 
recent years has been the amount of regulations. In fact, it is 
shocking the amount of regulations that have been governing child 
welfare programs, for example, the section 427 regulations, the 
child protection regulations. That is simply a paper review; you 
don’t see any children at the Federal level? 

Ms. Bane. It has been just a review of case files; that is correct. 

Mr. Camp. And that there are 18 criteria to make sure the States 
check all the right boxes in reviewing this; is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. There are 18 criteria that have been used. 

Mr. Camp. One of the arguments we have heard about in deter- 
mining whether States can or cannot be trusted to oversee — ^in fact, 
some people argue that States can’t be trusted to oversee child wel- 
fare programs and that particular program. Do you agree with 
that? 

Ms. Bane. I genuinely believe that a Federal-State partnership 
is real important here. The reason I believe that is partly historical 
and partly looking at what is going on in the States. The demands 
on the child welfere system are incredible. There are large num- 
bers of very troubled children who are out there. 

The legislation that was passed in 1980, the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act, was passed in response to a perception, and 
I believe an accurate one, that a lot of children were getting lost 
in State systems. I looked at the testimony that the Oversight 
Committee heard a week or so ago on child welfare, and read it to 
say that although nobody was arguing, including myself, that the 
Federal (Jovemment’s role in this system has been perfect, I think 
most people were arguing that the Federal resources and the struc- 
ture of the Federal protections, the push from the Federal Govern- 
ment to ensure safety, to ensure permanence, to ensure case plan- 
ning, to try to provide a continuum of services, that that actually 
has been very important in improving the system. 

We have a long way to go and I don’t want to defend the way 
we have done section 427 reviews, but I do think the continued 
partnership and effort of the Federal Government is crucial in this 
system. 

Mr. Camp. I was a child advocate before I came to Congress and 
worked in this area and much of it is also done at the State level 
and much of the innovation. 
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We have also heard that Head Start can be nearly twice as ex- 
pensive as what you would call conventional child care. Would you 
agree with that? 

Ms. Bane. I wouldn’t agree that Head Start should be compared 
with conventional child care. 

Mr. Camp. I^ou did compare it in terms of cost — I understand 
they may be different pro^ams. 

Ms. Bane. Head Start is more analogous to the cost of kinder- 
garten or preschool education or nursery school than it is to the 
cost of more custodial-type day care and that is because it offers 
comprehensive child development services and early education. 

Mr. Camp. And finally, a yes or no question. Should Head Start 
be block granted? 

Ms. Bane. No. 

Mr. Camp. 'Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. I thank the gentleman. I recognize the 
great gentleman from Michigan, Dale Kildee of Michigan. 

Opening Statement of Hon. Dale Kildee 

Chairmen Shaw and Cunningham: I want to thank you. I know all of us fiiUy un- 
derstand the im^Mrtance of this subject. The decisions we make alx>ut how to prop- 
erly intcCTate child care and child welfare programs into any welfare reform pack- 
age may oe the determining factor in the success or failure of that effort. 

The Governors have clearly stated that “children must be protected throughout 
the process.” There is ample evidence that the availability of child care is already 
a significant barrier to people who are struggling to nuike the transition from wel- 
fare to work. There are long waiting lists for cnild care in 31 States. 

The question we must ask today is: What specific steps are we going to take to 
meet the child care needs of people who will be returning to work or education and 
training programs from AFDC? The crucial importance of this question transcends 
any discussion of block grants. State flexibility and capped entitlement. 

1 look forward to hearing from each of our witnesses today and I hope each of 
you will address this question — can we properly meet the needs of the millions of 
families with children who will be moving from welfare to work? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Dr. Bane, can you tell us about the sufficiency of 
quality child care to meet the work requirements of welfare reform, 
and what are the States now doing in licensing and inspection of 
child care facilities? 

Ms. Bane. The first part of your question is about the sufficiency 
of child care for AFDC recipients. Cfurrently, only 5 or 6 percent of 
AFDC recipients receive subsidized child care. Only 30 percent of 
JOBS recipients receive subsidized child care. That is partly be- 
cause we haven’t been nearly as serious as we want to be in ensur- 
ing that AFDC recipients participate in training or work or prepa- 
ration for the work force. 

As we continue to push those requirements, as we should, I be- 
lieve we are going to see a considerably greater need for child care 
among AFDC recipients. We are already seeir^ some use of the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant for AFDC recipients and 
that is taking away from working families who are struggling to 
stay off welfare. So I think we are going to see considerably greater 
demand for child care. 

Your question in terms of licensing, it varies a lot. All States do 
have licensing requirements, and as you know, the Federal block 
grant legislation requires the States to have in place health and 
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safety standards, but of course those are health and safety stand- 
ards of their own desiep that are responsive to their own cir- 
cumstances. There is a fair amount of variation, but all States do 
have those standards in place now. 

Mr. Kildee. What I have discovered when we went through the 
child care legislation several years ago is that there may be licens- 
ing in a State, but very ofl^n there is never any inspection. Even 
in the State of Michigan we had a tragedy a few years ago and the 
facility had never been inspected. How common do you find that to 
be around the country? 

Ms. Bane. I think we don’t have enough information to mve you 
very good data on that, Mr. Kildee. My experience was in the State 
of New York where I was the commissioner of social services and 
we did a pretty good job of inspecting child care centers, but not 
of inspecting family day care homes. 

At the same time, I think we would all agree that the develop- 
ment of standards is a State and local function and that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide some incentives and provide some 
push, but certainly Federal bureaucrats shouldn’t be in the busi- 
ness of inspecting child care facilities. 

Mr. Kildee. Shouldn’t we require that the States have at least 
a reasonable licensing standard and then in fact do some inspect- 
ing? You know, we can’t just put Federal money out there on a 
stump for children and have what we saw in Michigan a few years 
where a tragedy took place. We saw in Chicago around the time we 
enacted the child care bill an instance where there were 31 chil- 
dren being cared for in a basement with 1 exit. 

Now, Federal dollars should not be used to pay people running 
facilities like that. Do we not need a better requirement, a block 
grant, anything, that we have both licensing and real inspection, 
with or without block grants? 

Ms. Bane. I think that the requirements that are in the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant — that the States have licensing 
and registration requirements, that they have health and safety re- 
quirements and training requirements and that th^ assure the 
Federal Government that any provider who receives Federal funds 
meets those State standards — are entirely appropriate. 

I would be a little nervous about our prescribing an inspection 
regime or details on how they should develop or enforce their own 
standards, but I do believe that it is real important that we have 
the kind of protections that are in the block grant now. 

Mr. Kildee. I know that the taverns in many States are in- 
spected more often than child care facilities. It would seem to me 
that if we are giving Federal dollars that we should have some 
guidelines on how often an inspection takes place, rather than have 
it go for 6 years with no inspection at all. 

Ms. Bane. There are a couple of ways we might try to help the 
States and push the States to improve what they do vis-a-vis child 
care, some of the things that are in the block grant. There are also 
funds available to the States to use for improving quality and for 
putting those things in place. I think we can do a fair amount in 
terms of sharing good practice and those things would be very im- 
portant to the States. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. Dr. Bane. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I agree with the ranking 
minority member on the committee that if there is a stump that 
we need to look at what we put on it, but I think we are trying 
to grow a new tree. We feel the stump in Washington is rotten, and 
the yoimg tree, we need to trim and culture it as it comes up. 

I think the basic difference is the old system they don’t want to 
block grant, they want to keep the power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. We want to give the power to the States and to the locals, 
but at the same time we need to give them guidelines. 

Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. Good morning. Dr. B 2 ine. As Mr. Camp. I was 
a child advocate for 20 years before I came to Congress. I tnought 
that workii^ with acting-out adolescents was good preparation for 
coming to Congress. I was interested in hearing your comments 
that the Federm Government needs to assure accountability and to 
make sure there are good outcomes for kids. 

When I was a caseworker with the county children and youth 
agency and I would get a report of suspected abuse or neglect, I 
would talk to the chila and visit the family, and sometimes partici- 

S ate in family therapy, and if I thought the child was not safe at 
ome, I would draft a dependency petition and take the child to 
court, gain custody and find a foster home, ease the child into the 
home and then over time try to reunite the family. 

All the time I was doing that, I was completely unaware that the 
Federal Government was pushing me to do it. Well, I knew that 
my supervisor was because we met periodicalljr. I knew that my ex- 
ecutive was. I knew that my county commissioners wanted me to 
do a good job. I knew that the State had standards and require- 
ments. 

I did know that while I wanted to be out with my kids 5 days 
a week I had to devote almost 1 week to filling out damnable pa- 
perwork that didn’t seem to me to be doing a lot to help kids and 
that took 20 percent of my time away from serving kids. So I ques- 
tioned whether, based on my own experience, and my experience 
as a State lemslator for 12 years, whether there really is a rational 
role for the Federal Government to be, as you said, pushing the 
States to take care of children. And I guess I question why we 
think that is. 

It can’t be that we think that the people in your office care more 
for kids than the people back in my county or my State. We don’t 
believe that they are smarter. I am not sure that we believe that 
they have better information. So I am puzzled and would like you 
to tell me what it is that we have here that didn’t exist in the 
States in terms of knowledge, compassion and information and 
doesn’t exist in the counties and doesn’t exist in the individual 
caseworkers that we can fix from here. 

Ms. Bane. Obviously, child welfare is done by caseworkers like 
you were in communities with directions from the State. That is 
clearly true. And all that the government, that is far away from 
that caseworker, whether it is a State government or the Federal 
Government, can do is provide a framework, provide some re- 
sources, and provide some help in understanding the situation. The 
knowledge is there. It is not all there in every community in every 
State. 
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Mr. Greenwood. Let’s stop there. You said we could find re- 
sources, we talk about money and you can do that with block 
grants. We don’t need piles of regulations to provide resources. But 
you said we can supply the information. That implies and I know 
you don’t mean it in a pejorative way, but that implies ignortmce 
at the State levels, implies that we know something they don’t 
know in the State capitals, and I question that. What is it that we 
know that they don’t know? 

Ms. Bane. Can I answer that from being a State commissioner 
rather than from being a Federal bureaucrat? When I was State 
commissioner, I knew the child welfare system in New York quite 
well. I didn’t know anywhere near everj^hing. 

I learned a lot from the kinds of sharing and technical assistance 
that came from other States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Greenwood. I am sure you had conferences where you met 
with your counterparts in all the States to exchange the latest 
scholarly research. 

Ms. Bane. Mostly practical research. The other thing, though, 
that I felt as a State commissioner and that people felt in commu- 
nities was the incredible pressure to think short term rather than 
medium or long term about the child welfare system. All the pres- 
sure on me as a State commissioner was to get the child abuse hot- 
line answered on time and to do the investigations of the most seri- 
ous cases. 

I have to admit, and I think New York was very good, that the 
pressures were not to think about prevention. The pressures were 
not to think about how to ensure the well-being of children. I genu- 
inely believe that the law that New York had in place that pushed 
us toward permanency, toward prevention, toward thinking of the 
system as a whole system, a law which both influenced and was 
influenced by Federal legislation, provided some help to us in run- 
ning a better child welfare system and I think that is true in 
States and communities around the country. 

Mr. Greenwood. My time is up, I think that is the role of State 
planning and policy offices. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. I recognize Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to 
note for the record that we are concentrating on the very young girl 
that has a baby and that she should stay at home if at all possible, 
but just make a note that 70 percent of those having children out 
of wedlock are over 20 years old, and also to make a note that even 
though that child stays at home with her parents or parent, if the 
mother of that child had the baby when she was 21, she would be 
36 now and could be out working trying to keep that home so they 
could all have a roof over their heads. So we still need child care. 

Life is very strange. Dr. Bane. My first knowledge of you was as 
an incredibly well-respected commissioner of all children’s services 
in New York State and now you are the Deputy Secretary of HHS, 
and you are being maligned as a Federal bureaucrat. And if you 
had stayed at home and not come to Washington, you would be the 
answer to all things. 

Ms. Bane. I was actually maligned as a bureaucrat in New York, 
too. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. I remember how good you were and I think you 
can still have those thoughts in your head while you are in Wash- 
ington. That is why you are a help to us. 

ITie other day you introduced a chart to the Oversight Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means which told us that you did a study of what 
would happen with a 5-year block grant for child care and how that 
would affect the situation as it is today. 

Could you explain that chart for Uie edification of this commit- 
tee? 

[A copy of the chart follows:] 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Similar to the PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1988, Using FY 1987 Levels 


(C3ollars in Millions) 
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HypottieUcal Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Similar to ttie PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1988, Using FY 1987 Levels 


(Doilars in Millions) 


FY1993; 
Actual State 
Claims a/ 

Block Grant; 

103 percent of 

FY 1987 level 

Difference 

b/ 

Percent Change 

Now York 

852 

237 

-615 

-72% 

North Carolina 

28 

10 

-18 

-66% 

North Dakota 

7 

2 

-5 

-68% 

Ohio 

128 

39 

-89 

-69% 

Oklahoma 

15 

8 

-7 

-48% 

Oregon 

20 

12 

-9 

-43% 

Pennsylvania 


55 

-144 

-72% 

Rhode Island 

14 

5 

-9 

-63% 


16 

8 

-8 

-50% 

South Dakota 

4 

2 

-3 

-61% 

Tennessee 

26 

8 

-18 

-71% 

Texas 

105 

36 

-69 

-66% 

Utah 


4 

-6 

-62% 

Vermont 

9 

5 

-5 

-51% 

Virginia 

22 

9 

-13 

-57% 

Washington 

28 

9 

-18 

-66% 

West Virginia 

7 

9 

2 

33% 

Wisconsin 

55 

23 

-32 

-58% 

Wyoming 

2 

0 

-2 

-86% 

Territories 

9 

4 

-4 

-48% 

U.S. TOTAL 

$3,092 

$1,039 

-$2,053 

-66% 


NOTES: 

Programs in the Hypothetical Block Grant Include Foster Care (Maintenence, 
Administration, and Training). Adoption Assistance (Maintenence, Administration 
and Training); and Title IV-B Child Welfare Services. 

a/ Dollar amounts reflect state claims, adjusted for disallowances. 


b/ May not add due to rounding. 
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Ms. Bane. What I provided to the Oversight Subcommittee was 
some calculations we did concerning child welfare, and what would 
have happened had there been a block grant put in place in 1988 
and if it had been followed by the growth in child welfare case- 
loads, child abuse and neglect caseloads and so on that took place 
between 1988 and 1993. 

We picked those years because they were the most recent and 
then picked a way to do the simulation. That calculation suggested 
that the States would have received almost two-thirds less money 
if they had been block granted at the 1988 level than they actually 
received in 1993 and that for some States the loss in Federal funds 
would have been even greater than that. 

As Mrs. Johnson noted in regard to that chart, people may not 
be talking about that particular way of doing it, but I do think that 
all the calculations suggest that it is real hard to predict need in 
something like child welfare when so many things come into play. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I understand it was quite upsetting to Mrs. 
Johnson because she and I come from the same State and Con- 
necticut would have gone down 67 percent. 

Ms. Bane. It did. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And that would be awfully hard to provide child 
care. I think that we know that if you are going to have affordable 
child care that is available and reliable, you have to pay something 
for it. You can’t just think by saying you have it, it is not going 
to cost something because these people providing the day care need 
a working wage. So even when we talk about block grants, as we 
have used and now that we are going to change them, we are fool- 
ing; ourselves if we think we can reduce the number of dollars and 
think you will get a better product. Yet we seem to continue to be- 
lieve that. 

Would you comment on this estimation that I did last night? It 
has been estimated that the Personal Responsibility Act will place 
1.5 million individuals into work positions by the year 2001. This 
means that we are going to need at least 5 million hours of child 
care a week. How did I arrive at that figure? 

I multiplied 1.5 million, a number given, by 35 hours a week, the 
hours given in the bill, and got 50 million hours a week and di- 
vided this number by 10, which is very high for a child care giver 
to have, and I came out with this number. 

Do you think that the Personal Responsibility Act has sufficient 
funding for child care if we send current programs back to the 
States the way the act suggests? 

Ms. Bane. The Personal Responsibility Act, and, indeed, all the 
welfare reform proposals, which I think we are taking seriously 
now, would have much larger numbers of AFDC recipients in edu- 
cation or training or work, and we know that the vast bulk of those 
welfare recipients do in fact have young children. 

We want their children to be safe, not left alone. So it does seem 
to me that there is going to be a much greater demand for child 
care resources for AFDC recipients under the Personal Responsibil- 
ity Act or any other. That is why I think it is quite worrisome that 
the thinking seems to be that one could block grant the child care 
funds at current levels. I really believe that the results of that 
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would be to deprive working families of the child care subsidies 
that they now receive. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. It is not going to be easy. It is going to be very 
hard and under these figures may be almost impossible. 

Ms. Bane. It is going to be very, very hard. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, doctor. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. What our plan says is that 
we are going to attempt to improve family responsibility. My chil- 
dren have never been with a babysitter. I have three sets of grand- 
parents. Not eve^one is that fortunate, but we are going to rely 
more on the family to take care of those children than just giving 
them the money. 

At this time I recognize Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I just have two statements. Madam Secretary. 
First of all, I don’t think we should ever get a mindset that capping 
entitlements will somehow or other interfere with increasing case- 
loads. We deal with emergencies around here all the time and 
sometimes, as a matter of fact, you can move emergencies much 
more rapidly than you can move anything else. So that doesn’t 
bother me at all. 

I do have concerns whenever you have an open-ended entitle- 
ment that you encourage the caseloads to increase. As I told the 
private colleges and universities yesterday, the more money you 
make available, it seems the more they are apt to charge whatever 
the people will pay and that is not what we want to do. 

The leadership agrees with my philosophy of block granting. 
Block granting does not mean revenue sharing. Block granting 
means that you set the goals and you have the measurements in 
place to make sure that those goafs are reached, and I would be 
unalterably opposed to just block granting back because that is rev- 
enue sharing and we don’t have any money to share. Having said 
those two things, I will pass it back to Chairman Duke. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would 
recognize Mr, Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Let’s try to get to the heart of this. We have heard 
some discussion here about bureaucrats and grantwriters and lib- 
eral special interests benefiting programs, but let’s see why these 
programs developed and where we are going. I am very much op- 
posed to the status quo, but I want to try to learn from history, 
not malign it. On child care, there is a proposal from — ^you put to- 
gether a proposal on AFDC, on JOBS, right? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. You proposed what in terms of child care? 

Ms. Bane. The administration’s welfare reform proposal proposed 
to leave in place the guarantee of child care for AFDC recipients 
and to increase funding under the At-Risk Child Care Program and 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant for working families, 
families who have gone off welfare and are struggling to stay off 
welfare. 

Mr. Levin. Why did you propose more money for child care as 
part of linking welfare and work? In simple terms we have to link 
welfare with work. Why is there a need for more child care money? 

Ms. Bane, Well, I think the fact that nearly all AFDC recipients 
do have young children. We don’t want to be in the position of say- 
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ing to AFDC recipients we don’t care what happens to your chil- 
dren. We don’t care if you leave them at home. I wanted to reflect 
a little bit on Mr. Cunningham’s statement about grandmothers 
and other relatives. 

Obviously, they can be wonderful care givers and often are, but 
grandma is often working now, too, and grandma is often one of 
the people that we are putting into the work force. So I think that 
it is very important that we have available resources for families 
so that their children can be cared for safely while they are going 
to work. 

I don’t see how you can do welfare reform without it, because we 
want to be serious about work requirements and we want to be se- 
rious about education and training requirements and to be serious 
about those at the same time we are concerned about children, I 
think we have to do it. 

Mr. Levin. Do you say based on your experience — why do you 
say this? 

Ms. Bane. I say it based on my experience, but also I say it 
based on what we heard from welfare recipients and from people 
who had gotten themselves off welfare, as we had hundreds of con- 
versations. When we talked to people about why they hadn’t gone ' 
off welfare or why they ended up back on welfare or what their 
struggles were, we heard time after time about their concern for 
their child, and when their child care fell apart they found them- 
selves back on AFDC. 

We heard it time after time from welfare recipients who were 
struggling to do that and I think that, as well as the numbers of 
the sort Mrs. Kennelly was providing, convinced us of the impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Levin. Why did the Federal Government get into foster care 
in the first place? 

Ms. Bane. The Federal Government got into foster care way back 
in the early days of the Social Security Act because, just as the 
Federal Government was sharing in the cost of children who were 
receiving welfare and being cared for by their parents, it seemed 
logical that if the child needed to be taken out of the home and 
placed in a supervised other kind of setting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue to share in the cost of care. That was the 
original point of it. 

In 1974 and again in 1980 there was a realization that the Fed- 
eral Government was only participating in the cost of foster care 
and ignoring the fact that the child welfare system wanted to be 
focused on preventive services, on working with families, not just 
on the out-of-home option. And so I think the development of some 
of the other programs were really a way to put some balance into 
that system and to see the child welfare system as a continuum in 
which children could be taken care of. 

Mr. Levin. Why wasn’t it simply left to the States? Why did the 
Federal Government get into it if the States were doing the job? 

Ms. Bane. Because at that point and I think one would have to 
say still, they weren’t. There were studies that showed terrible con- 
ditions for kids, kids lost for long periods of time in foster care. We 
still have situations where lawsuits are being brought against the 
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States because of their apparent inability to provide welfare for 
children. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. And Dr. Bane, I agree with 
Mr. Levin and yourself that we are going to have to plus up. What 
I meant is for a lot of it we would like the families to take more 
responsibilities. I think you would agree. 

\^en we take welfare dollars away because a young mother or 
a young father goes to work, they have to pay for transportation, 
for new clothes, they are away from their child and they may lose 
health care, which is also tied into this. We are saying that we 
maybe want to let them keep that welfare so it may have to be 
plused up or part of it handled by the families, so I think we are 
in agreement on that. 

I recognize Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. No questions. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. I wanted to know in the States where they have 
child care or where you have transferred the child care and tracked 
it some, have you seen any decline in the amounts of unemploy- 
ment among the welfare mothers, or another way to phrase it, as 
we have plused up the child care funding, has there been an in- 
crease in the number of people transitioning from welfare to work? 

Ms. Bane. I don’t think we have data that is good enough to 
track that one for one. As I said earlier, it is actually a very small 
proportion of families that get child care. We have certainly seen 
increases in people working at the low-income level, but I don’t 
think we can do the one for one of child care funding and people 
moving off welfare. 

Mr. Souder. Because one of the main debates here is that that 
helps the transition; yet we don’t have any data that necessarily 
establishes that. 

Ms. Bane. GAO did a study last May which they reported to the 
Congress and they did some estimates and some modeling of what 
you could expect in terms of increased numbers of people going to 
work if there were increased child care subsidies, and they testified 
that among poor mothers, the approximate number who would 
work if child care subsidies were available would rise from 29 to 
44 percent and for near-poor mothers their model predicted that a 
full subsidy of child care costs would lead to a 14 percentage point 
increase. So they did a study based on data and modeling, and that 
is what they estimated. 

Mr. Souder. Do you know enough about that to know whether 
that was done by asking the recipients or whether that was done 
on actual data? 

Ms. Bane. It was done based on available data and I believe on 
economic models using the best data that we have available, which 
I think is actually quite good, and then trying to estimate what be- 
havioral responses would be. I think it is a little more trustworthy 
than just askingpeople if they would go to work. 

Mr. Souder. Tnank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. McIntosh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I noticed 
in your testimony that you listed three programs and had a sum- 
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maiy statement that there was about $1.7 billion from those pro- 
grams that went toward child care subsidy. 

Could you give us an estimate of what the percentage for each 
of those proOTams is that goes toward overhead and what percent- 
age is directly received by the children that are benefited? 

Ms. Bane. Virtually all of it goes for services. The Federal bu- 
reaucracy consists of 45 people, so that doesn’t even show up in the 
budget. Of the block grant money. 25 percent of it was set aside 
for quality improvements, supply building and administration. So 
that is about the proportion that is being spent there. 

One of the innovations of the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant was that it required States to use certificates — not as the 
only way of delivering child care, but as the major way of deliver- 
ing child care — and that is a mechanism by which parents make 
decisions, not bureaucrats. It takes a few bureaucrats to move the 
money from one place to another and to make sure the parents get 
their certificates, but I think these are quite efficient programs in 
terms of the amount of dollars that goes to services. 

Mr. McIntosh. In terms of the cost of moving the money from 
one to the other, they set aside 25 percent? 

Ms. Bane. No. The 25 percent is mostly spent on quality im- 
provement and on training and on supply building. The amount for 
administration is much smaller. 


Mr. McIntosh. Let me ask you this. You had mentioned that you 
thought the breakdown in child care was what led people back to- 
ward welfare. Did I hear you correctly that what you were saying 
is, in the absence of child care people would be attracted to the wel- 


fare system? 

Ms. Bane. What we heard from people, and I was tndng to re- 
port as accurately as possible what we heard from people who had 
gotten themselves off welfare, was that they were often in low- 
wage jobs. They were often in situations where their child care ar- 
rangements were quite precarious, where their child care arrange- 
ment was a neighbor or a relative and that those child care ar- 
rangements were subject to disruption. We often heard from people 
who, when their child care arrangement fell apart and they didn’t 
have money to get a new one, found themselves back on welfare be- 
cause they didn’t feel they could keep their job if they were endan- 
gering their child. 

Mr. McIntosh. Mr. Chairman, could I have unanimous consent 


for one more question? 

Dr. Bane, if I can ask one more question, have you heard from 
any Governor that if these proCTams were block granted they 
would seek to cut the funding level? 

Ms. Bane. I haven’t had that discussion with the Governors 


about child care. 


Chairman Cunningham. I recognize Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castle. Dr. Bane, I was just speaking to Mr. Shaw because 
I am not exactly sure I understand, and I consider you to be a 
spokesperson for the White House in this, where the White House 
is with the details and particulars of the whole welfare reform plan 
and agenda. 

Mr. Shaw says that the Human Resources Subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee is going to start marking up the Re- 
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publican contract version of welfare reform on the 13th of this 
month. I know that discussions have taken place with the Gov- 
ernors and Members of Congress and with White House officials. 
1 know the President’s interest in this and I know that from the 
beginning he has discussed welfare reform. 

I am not asking this in any kind of a pejorative sense, but it is 
very unclear to me as to whether the White House has a particular 
model or is just going to watch the process happen and see where 
it goes. I am curious about how we are going to pull this together. 
I consider this to be the most complex subject that we are going 
to deal with in this Congress, particularly in this contract period, 
the first 100 days in the House of Representatives and without get- 
ting into the details of it, can you give us some sense of the politi- 
cal direction of where this is going from the White House point of 
view? 

Ms. Bank. I think the best I can do is just to recall what the 
President said in the State of the Union a week or so ago. He said 
that welfare reform had to be about work, that it had to be about 
parental responsibility, that it had to be about speaking to and de- 
creasing teen pregnancy and that it should do these things without 
punishing children. 

I can also repeat his commitment which he made in the State of 
the Union and which he repeated a number of times last week — 
his genuine desire to work in a bipartisan manner with Congress 
to achieve these objectives. The administration laid out a detailed 
welfare reform proposal last year in the Work and Responsibility 
Act. We think it embodies the principles that the President talked 
about, but it is the principles that are important. 

Mr. Castle. I understand the principles, but I have also seen 
President Clinton at work when he was Governor on this and it 
wasn’t just principles. He was down to words and details as much 
as anybody I know and he did a wonderful job, I might add. I get 
more the sense that it is principles. 

Work and teenage responsibilities, et cetera, that is awfully gen- 
eral in terms of the specifics of revising these programs. I don’t 
know much about what he introduced last year. I just want to 
know what the relationship is going to be. Is it going to be sort of 
working with each other as this goes along or is there going to be 
a prescribed plan put before us again revised or — ^maybe I am miss- 
ing something. I don’t see where exactly it is headed at this point. 

Ms. Bane. All I can say is that the administration did introduce 
a detailed bill last year on how one might go about embodying 
these principles, but at this point the President genuinely wants to 
work 

Mr. Castle. He is willing to change from that position. 

Ms. Bank. He is willing to change from the details, but not from 
the principles. 

Mr. Castle. I yield to the Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. When I was at the White House — ^at Blair 
House — the President, I felt, was quite specific and I did not antici- 
pate refiling a bill. There are a lot of ideas floating around the Cap- 
itol, but I think that the contract bill is really the only bill that is 
out there at this time. 
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If the administration is going to have another bill or file another 
bill, I would anticipate that they would do so before our markup. 
But I got the feeling, and the President was very specific, I felt, to- 
ward the end of the meeting that he intended to work with our 
committee and work with me in forming our bill and getting it out 
rather than filing a separate bill. And I might say. Dr. Bane, you 
have been very cooperative and helpful in this whole process. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Mr. Castle. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. I also would say you 
have been cooperative. I did not mean any of that to say otherwise. 
I was just curious. I yield back. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Miller of California, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome to the commit- 
tee, and let me ask you with respect to child welfare, where we are 
sort of in this continuum. The Federal Government got into this 
business only after we found very, very, very substantial numbers 
of children in terrible, terrible living situations, suffering both 
physical and psychological damage, and the inability of the States 
to cope with that and State systems that simply could not account 
for or provide where the children were. And today we operate 
under a system to provide for some intervention on behalf of those 
children and some protections and some reviews of the status of 
those children. And the goal of that program, I believe, was, one, 
safety of the children; and, two, the permanency. 

This committee, and both of these committees, listened to State 
after State talk about children who had been moved to 8, 9, 10, 12, 
15 foster care placements. It was not unusual at all in any State 
of the Union, under any program, in a very short period of time, 
in a very few years, of families being split, of parents who could 
not get their children back out of foster care if the family became 
healthy and functional again or people remarried and wanted their 
children. 

Where are we today in that? Because, unfortunately, my sense 
is that even with this Federal money and even with Federal guide- 
lines, as I had monitored the programs over the years when I had 
the Select Committee on Children, you have massive noncompli- 
ance by the States in terms of providing both for services and the 
permanency to these children. And now these are the very same 
States apparently, as I understand the proposal, that want now a 
block grant with even fewer strings attached. 

Ms. Bane. To answer your question, I think we are not nearly 
where we should be. The stories are just tragic. 

I was reading a report of one of the more recent lawsuits that 
is being filed against a child welfare system in a State, and the sto- 
ries of the plaintiff's in that lawsuit would just tear your heart out, 
children abused in foster care, children arbitrarily moved from one 
place to another. I think we still have a system where children are 
beii^ hurt. 

What I do not see is how having fewer assurances of Federal in- 
terest is going to help that system. It seems to me that the protec- 
tions, the goals that were built into the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welmre Act of 1980 about safety and permanent mainte- 
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nance and a continuum of services and working with families are 
absolutely crucial if we are to continue to make progress. 

I do not believe we, as a Federal Government, have done our job 
of reviews the way we should. We have done too much looking at 
paper and not enough 

Mr. Miller. The previous administration just simply refused to 
review whether or not States were in compliance at all. 

Ms. Bane. And I think that we need to do it, and we need to do 
it in a w^ that helps the States, gives them the right kind of infor- 
mation. Some of the changes Congress made last summer in the 
structure of what were then the section 427 and are now the sec- 
tion 422 reviews, I think will help us quite a lot because they give 
more flexibility. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you a question. The Speaker of the 
House talks about people who put their kids in dumpsters. One of 
the great struggles in 1980 and afterward was getting the ability 
of the State to terminate abusive parents’ rights. 

The conservatives in Congress did not want the States in any 
way to ever be able to terminate parental rights and control over 
a child. And, in fact, that is what the law now provides, is it not; 
that in child abuse cases you can go in for terminating, proceed in 
State court, for the termination of parental rights. 

Ms. Bane. What the law now requires is that reasonable efforts 
be made to keep the children with their families. I think the di- 
lemma is that we all want both the protection of children and the 
quick placements of children in permanent situations, and also ef- 
forts to keep children in their own families, which, if they can, is 
the best setting. 

Mr. Miller. The law does not give an abusive parent a right to 
keep a child. 

Ms. Bane. Absolutely not. And reasonable effort does not mean 
leaving a child in an unsafe situation. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Dr. Bane. And, Dr. Bane, 
the remaining members have come in for the next panel and we 
want to thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one quick question 
of Dr. Bane? 

Chairman Cunningham. Certainly. 

Chairman Shaw. Can we anticipate the President’s budget to ad- 
dress welfare reform when it comes out Monday? 

Ms. Bane. I think we all have to wait to see what the budget 
says. 

I believe Secretary Shalala will be here to brief you on it next 
week. 

Chairman Shaw. I would guess you know more than I do, but 
that is quite all right. 

Chairman Cunningham. We may want to contact Mrs. Rivlin to 
see what is really in it. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. At this time on deck we have the sec- 
ond panel on child welfare, and if the panel will come up I will be 
happy to introduce them. 

We welcome Douglas J. Besharov, resident scholar, American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research; Helen Blank, direc- 
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tor of child care, Children’s Defense Fund, Washington, D.C.; and 
at this time I would like to also welcome the Con^esswoman from 
Maryland, Connie Morelia, who will be introducing some of her 
constituents from Montgomery County, Md.; and we also welcome 
Karen Highsmith, acting director of family development. New Jer- 
sey Department of Human Services, Trenton, N.J. 

Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you. Chairman Cunningham and Chairman 
Shaw, and my colleagues on this very important joint hearing of 
the two subcommittees. I came here because I not only want to 
commend you on the hearing and the people who are testifying, but 
because I wanted to have the honor and the privilege of introducing 
some people from my coimty, especially the gentleman who is the 
executive of our county, Doug Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan, who is here to talk about or to introduce some of 
the panelists who are going to talk about some innovative pro- 
grams that I know you will be very interested in, is a newly elected 
county executive and spent no time at all before he was involved 
with very strong action for the county. Montgomery County, Md., 
is actually larger than our congressional districts. It has over 
700,000 population. And Mr. Duncan comes to that challenge and 
opportvmity having been mayor of Rockville, Md., which is the 
county seat and a city that has received many, many times the All 
American City Award. 

He also is very interested in child care, as the father of five 
young children. He comes also from the private sector involvement 
having been an executive of a major, major corporation. So I am 
pleased to introduce Mr. Duncan, and at whatever point in your 
panel presentations, he will introduce two people from Montgomery 
County who will be discussing the innovative programs that we are 
pretty proud of. 

So thsmk you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. Would you like to do that 
at this time or would you like to 

Mrs. Morella. Would you like to testify first? 

STATEMENT OF DOUG DUNCAN, COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD.; ACCOMPANIED BY DEBORAH 

SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY WORKING 

PARENTS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AND TINA DAVIS, CLIENT 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, thank you, and then I will introduce the two 
people from the county. 

Mrs. Morella, thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw and Chairman Cimningham, it is a real honor 
to be here, and I am joined here by Deborah Shepard, the director 
of the Montgomery County Working Parents Assistance ProCTam, 
and Tina Davis, wno is a client of the program, is going to tell you 
firsthand how it has worked for her. 

I want to thank you for allowing us to tell you about this innova- 
tive program in Montgomery County, a program that is successfully 
putting parents in need of child care assistance back on the road 
to sel^sufficiency. This is a county-funded program, one that pro- 
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vides child care vouchers for eligible single and two-parent fami- 
lies; and one that operates with relatively few administrative costs. 

It succeeds where so many other welfare reform efforts have 
failed because it supports and does not penalize working parents 
who are trying to improve their lives and those of their children. 
It works because we have a clear commitment to making sure our 
funds are invested and spent wisely and carefully. 

As you consider changes to the Federal child care programs, I 
hope you will look to hmntMmeiy County’s Working Parents As- 
sistance Program as a model that addresses the very real needs of 
the people it serves. I also hope you will be mindful of the fact that 
block grant funding may not always make it to the types of innova- 
tive proCTams that we are developing at the local level. 

I would add that I agree wholeheartedly with the comment block 
grants is not revenue sharing and should not be revenue sharing. 
This is a county-funded program. We do not receive any State or 
Federal assistance for it, because the State assistance goes for child 
care, it goes to people who are on AFDC or on welfare. 

Thank you very much for your time and now I would like to in- 
troduce Deborah Shepard for her comments. 

Deborah. 

Ms. Shepard. Good morning, I am honored to be here 
today. 

Chairman Cunningham. If the gentlelady would hold. We are 
going to go in regular order, and we will come to you. But we will 
just recognize the gentleman to introduce you, and then we will go 
with Mr. Besharov, with Ms. Blank on deck, and my Irish friend 
Dr. Besharov is recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS J. BESHAROV, PH.D., RESIDENT 
SCHOLAR, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC 
POLICY RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. AND VISITING 
PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Besharov. Thank you very much, Mr. Cunningham. Actu- 
ally, I live in Montgomery County, too, and my first name is Doug, 
too. 

My name is Doug Besharov and I am a resident scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research and a vis- 
iting professor at the University of Maryland School of Public Af- 
fairs. 

Let me start by saying that the most important thing about this 
joint hearing is that it is being held at all, and I really mean that. 
It is a sign of the commitment that you all have collectively to end 
the turf battles and the competition that have led to the prolifera- 
tion of Federal child care programs. 

You know, I teach public policy at Maryland and until November 
we used to say there was no way to fix child care because the rel- 
evant congressional committees would not talk to each other, let 
alone do something to clean up the jurisdiction. 

So ladies and gentlemen, thank you. 

My bottom line is a simple one, I believe that the current situa- 
tion is very bad for children and families and that a block grant 
could do much good. Over the past 20 years. Federal funding for 
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child care services has risen sharply, more than doubling to $8 bil- 
lion in the past 4 years. This increased funding has given rise to 
no fewer than 93 different Federal programs, administered by 11 
agencies in 20 separate offices. 

Those are not my figures, by the way. That is the result of a 
General Accounting Office study. The Department of Education 
alone, according to the GAO, has six offices that fund child care 
programs. 

/S you know, nearly all of these programs serve essentially the 
same population of low income children. With so much overlap, one 
disadvantaged child could be eligible for as many 13 programs, the 
GAO notecT Unfortunately, these funds pass throu^ a series of 
Federal, State and local agencies that cannot or will not pool their 
funds to serve one child. When they do pool them, it is only after 
tremendous effort; and, I have to say, having visited some of these 
centers, with a little shaving of the legalities. 

I do not blame them, because their need is to provide services to 
these families, but the categories that have been created here do 
not match the needs of the people let alone the bureaucrats that 
run these proCTams. Worse, because of some of the rules, a family 
that is in child care at the beginning of a year can become ineli- 
gible in the middle of the year because the status of that child’s 
parent changes from being in an AFDC work program into a tran- 
sitional placement and then into a job, and what happens is in 
those circumstances we place the providers in a very, very unfair 
position. They either have to cheat or find some excuse for keeping 
the family in care or find some other funding stream. 

Now, it is possible to patch together something that kind of 
works in many communities, but the result takes much more time 
and energy than is justified. The result is that program administra- 
tors spend more time becoming experts at patching together fimd- 
ing streams than taking care of children. When I go to these cen- 
ters and I talk to the executive directors I ask them, how do you 
spend your time? A relatively small portion of their time is spent 
on improving services to kids and the biggest amount of time is 
spent fundraising or dealing with these funding streams. 

I wrote an article in the Washington Post and I said some agen- 
cies, public agencies, have one full-time person who worries about 
getting these Federal funding streams together. I got a call from 
the folks in New York. Now, I come from New York City, and they 
said, Doug, it is 31 full-time people who do nothing but worry 
about Federal child care funding streams. Not child welfare, not 
the rest, just child care. 

Well, my time is just about up. Let me say three things. 

First, I am a g^reat supporter of a possible child care hlock grant. 
Unlike the other programs, I do not think you have a problem with 
the entitlement nature of child care programs. You also do not have 
to worry about any countercyclical issues. 

Second, in this area at least, the efficiencies of a block grant are 
so clear that the Federal dollars will go further. 

And, third, and because I think this will be a matter of great 
contention, I hope you will do something about protecting the sta- 
tus of Head Start within these networks of child care. 

What do I mean by that? 
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Child care networks today are expanding very rapidly and Head 
Start is being left out of that expansion. This block grant should 
do something about intepating the Head Start Program into what 
will be the future of child care. It should not be left out as an or- 
phan. 

Thank you very much and again thank you for holding a joint 
hearing. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;] 
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Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cunningham, members of the committees, it is my great 
pleasure to come before you today to discuss the important topic of a child care block 
grant. 

My name is Douglas Besharov. I am a resident scholar at the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research where 1 conduct research on issues 
concerning children and families. I am ^so a visiting professor at the University of 
Maryland School of Public Affairs where I teach courses on family policy, welfare 
reform, and the implementation of social policy. 

One of the projects 1 am now working on is a book titled Enhancing Farlv 
Childhood Programs: Burdens and Opnortunities . For your reference, 1 have attached 
a copy of the book’s table of contents and Introduction. The Introduction describes 
the contents of each chapter and places them in their broader context. 

Two-year-old Andre was going to have a busy day. ABer ^tending the 
morning at the Keys of Life Child Develojxnent Center on 12th Street, N.W., he was 
supposed to make a crosstown trek to another day care facility in Kaloiama. Instead, 
he was run over by the bus that was to take him there, and died in a hospital bed a 
few hours later. 

Andre's death was a tare tragedy, but it highlights a very common problem: 
Over the last 30 years. Congress has created a patchwork of nearly one hundred 
separate child care programs that forces children to bounce from one facility to the 
next and wastes scarce child care dollars by creating unnecessary overhead and 
bureaucracy. 

Given the general Republican antipathy toward federal social programs, 
advocates for the poor fear their programs will be gutted by the incoming Congress. 
But there is good reason to think that the GOP will actually bring some much-needed 
reform to what has become a confusing maze of social welfare programs. The 
Republicans, less-vested in the existing system since it was mostly created by 
Democrats, are poised to propose a series of huge block grants in such areas as job 
training, nutrition, social services and child care that could greatly streamline the 
current byzantine structure. 

How bad is the child care situation and why would a block grant make sense? 
Over the past 20 years, federal funding for child care services has risen sharply, more 
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than doubling to $8 billion in the past four years alone. This increased funding has 
given rise to no fewer than 93 different federal programs, administered out of 1 1 
agencies and 20 separate offices. The Department of Education alone, according to a 
new study by the General Accounting Office, has six offices that fund child care 
programs. 

Nearly all of these programs serve essentially the same population of low- 
income children. Head Start, the largest with a budget of S3. 3 billion, serves children 
from families whose income is below the f^eral poverty line; the Child and Adult 
Food Program (SI. 3 billion) subsidizes meals and snacks for low-income children in 
child care; Child Care and Development Block Grants ($893 million) give states funds 
to assist low-income families; AFDC/JOBS Child Care ($528 million) provides 
assistance to children whose parents are on AFDC and either working or in a job 
training program. And the list goes on. 

With so much overlap, one disadvantaged child could be eligible for as many 
as 13 programs, the GAO report noted. Unfortunately, the funds from those programs 
pass Um>ugh numerous federal, state and local agencies— that can’t or won’t pool their 
funds to serve one child. 

Worse, since eligibility is based on the work status of parents, children can be 
forced to leave a program in mid-year— if mom or dad gets a job or loses one, enters a 
job training program or completes one, go^ on welfare or leaves it. Lucky children 
will qualify for another program, if there is room, but even then they will likely suffer 
a disruptive setback to their preschool development. "This is the revolving door of 
publicly funded day care," says Richard Ruopp, former head of the Bank Street 
College and director of the National Day Care Study. 

"The turf battles were just horrible," recounts Jean Layzer who, as executive 
director of a Massachusetts commission on early childhood programs, was charged 
with developing a plan for a universal system. "There was early childhood money all 
over, in welfare agencies, in social service agencies, in education agencies, in mental 
health agencies and in places you would never expect. No one wanted to give up even 
a small program in order to create a unified system." 

As a result, most communities are left with a discormected array of small 
programs that often keep the child only part of the day. This is particularly 
burdensome to parents who work and is precisely why children like Andre are bused 
from center to center. Few children suffer Andre's fate, of course, but many young 
preschoolers pay a heavy emotional toll for all the moving around they are forced to 
endure. 


Annoying as it is for the families, the morass of programs is a nightmare to 
administer. "Child care providers spend more time trying to coordinate programs than 
operate them," protests one agency executive. Fitting the various pieces of funding 
together is like trying to complete a huge Jigsaw puzzle. Needless to say, federal 
flmds don’t simply How in: Each comes wift its own complicated application and 
approval process that forces many programs to employ at least one full-time staff 
person to coordinate funding and document eligibility— resources that would be better 
spent on the children. 

To their credit, both the Bush and Clinton administrations tried to make it 
easier for localities to integrate the various federal funding streams, but their ability to 
do so was sharply limited by the explicit statutory language that created most of the 
programs. 

How did we get so many child care programs in the first place? Often, 
advocates decided that the only way to expand services was to create yet another, 
program. This happened in many social programs. For example, Sen. Edward M. 
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Kennedy (D-Mass.) said he was "responsible for tagging job t raining on anything that 
went through here," claiming this was the only way to expand such programs under 
Reagan and Bush. Perhaps so, but the programs were added under Republican and 
Democratic presidents alike. 

The real answer is that every congressional Refdom seemed to need its own 
child care, job training or other social welfare program. Take, for example, the 
notorious process that four years ago led to the creation of the At-Risk Child Care and 
the Child Cate and Development Block Grant programs. Essentially, these programs 
are the product of a fight for power over the issue of child care between the House 
Education and Labor Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee. Neither 
co mmi ttee would give in, so the dispute was resolved by creating two new day care 
programs, one for each committee~but each serving the same pool of kids. 

Repeat this process many times over and you see why six congressional 
committees and 1 1 subcommittees now oversee the major ehild care programs. 

Child cate is not the only area of federal social welfare spending that has 
turned into an irrational maze of disjointed programs. There ate 154 job training 
programs, 71 social services and child welfare programs and -depending on how you 
count them— hundreds of nutritional programs, housing programs, and health 
programs. Like chil d care, each comes with slightly different eligibility rules and 
services, but tremendous overlap. The result? Iirunense inefficiencies and confusion in 
the communities where the services are acmally provided. 

Utrder a federal system like ours, it is sometimes necessary to establish funding 
in a way that makes clear our nadotud priorities, but there is no justification for the 
current cacophony of programs. Right now we have a disparate array of programs that 
have grown in sine and complexity like cobwebs in the nooks and ctarmies of 
committee jurisdiction- all because Congress has lacked the central leadership to 
prevent in^vidual committees from becoming policy entrepreneurs. 

Since the 1970s, reformers have repeatedly criticized the patchwork of separate 
federal social welfare programs and have called for the creation of fewer and more 
flexible funding streams. Up to now, however, their efforts have come to naught— 
because each program had its protector in the well-entrenched congressional 
establishment Even President Clinton's much-vaunted effort to "reinvent government" 
did not rater on the congressional satrapies that such micro-programming has created. 

The incoming Republicans are vowing to clean out the congressional cobwebs 
built up over four decades. And it looks like they will. 

"From here on, I want to review issues, such as child care, on a system-wide 
basis, inatrad of program by program, as has been the case for the past 40 years,” says 
Rep. Bill Goodling (R-Pa.), soon-to-be-Chairman of the House Economic Opportunity 
(formerly Education and Labor) Committee. "It’s ridiculous how all these programs 
got created— individual Members looking to bring home the bacon with a new program, 
or one program being split in two just to satisfy petty jurisdictional squabbles." 

The Republicans are now rushing to develop legislation that would transform 
scores of existing programs into a series of social welfare block grants. The leadership 
hopes to move these bills in the first days of the new Congress-before the new 
majority becomes invested in the status quo. 

Opponents are already calling these block grants nothing more than a fancy 
excuse to cut spending. They claim that itil weTl get is Reaganism revisited-with a 
vengeance. To an extent, of course, they are right. Some Republicans are talking 
about using the block grant approach to justify deep cuts in social spending. But 
forces of moderation are likely to limit any reductions. 
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State governors, especially the 30 Republican ones, have a jwwerfiil voice on 
Capitol Hill these days. Most have expressed a willingness to sec spending reduced in 
return for greater flexibility to administer programs as they see fit. New Jersey Gov. 
Christine Todd Whitman, for example, has said that she could accept a five percent cut 
in welfare spending in return for greater autonomy. But the governors have also 
signaled opposition to any cuts beyond what would be gained from saving 
administrative costs. After all, they would be under pressure to fill the gap in any 
budget shortfall created by reductions in federal funding. 

Senate Republicans too are likely to support block grants— but, more moderate 
than their House counterparts, they also will be wary of undermining programs for the 
disadvantaged. Sen. Nancy Kassebaum (R-Kan.), who will take over from Kennedy as 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, has warned; "The point 
of block grants and program consolidation is not so much to save money— although 
that may happen— but to make programs work more effectively." 

There is good reason, therefore, to hope that the Republicans will free localities 
from the straightjacket of federal bureaucracy without unreasonably cutting financial 
support. If that happens, then disadvantaged children will be the real beneficiaries of 
the new block grants. And even some liberals may conclude there is a positive side to 
the changeover in Congress. Who knows, they might even hold their collective noses 
and cheer. 

Thank you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Douglas J Besharov 


As policymakers attempt to reform the health care and welfare systems, early 
childhood programs for low-income children are at risk of losing their rightful place 
on policymakers’ agenda. If families are to be able to gain self-sufficiency, and if 
their children are expected to become productive members of society, it is vital that 
early childhood programs be effectivety administered within the context of the family. 
Federal early childhood programs are often characterized by inconsistency, difficult 
administration, and varying target papulations. Expansion of these programs could 
either create additional problems or offer solutions. Program administrators need to 
know what to expect from and how best to adapt to these changes. 

This book is the result of a collaborative effort between child care experts and 
administrators wdio hope to provide (1) an understanding of the sources and extent of 
funding for early childhood programs; (2) a picture of where low-income children are 
in early childhood programs and child care settings; (3) a look at how existing gaps in 
federal child care subsidy programs effect low-income working families; (4) 
suggestions on bow to integrate the numerous child care programs at a local level; (S) 
an example of how one state has created a state-level early childhood program 
infrastructure, and how that state has moved toward program collaboration and 
"seamless" administration; (6) models of programs with a "two-generation" focus, 
which address the needs of both children and their parents; and (7) an insight into the 
prospect of coordinating Head Start expansion with the current welfare reform effort 
and transforming both into truly two-generation programs. 

Doug Besharov and Amy Fowler, of the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, begin the discussion of early childhood programs by 
describing the sources and costs of federal child care assistance. Child care assistance 
has grown tremendously over the past twraity years, especially for disadvantaged 
children and their families. Assistance comes in many forms: specific child care and 
early education programs; child care funds provided through welfare and job training 
programs; student financial aid which includes child care expenses; child care funding 
through social service and community development grants; child care benefits to 
federal employees; and child care allowances awaid«l through tax policy. The 
numerous child care assistance funding streams amounted to a total of nearly $11.5 
billion dollars in 1994. 

Margaret Boeckmann, of the United States General Accounting Office, 
examines how states attempt to integrate the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant with state and other federal child care subsidy programs. She then identifies 
gfgjs in the delivery of child care services, and describes how these gaps effect low- 
income families seeking self-sufficiency through employment Her analysis is based 
on a review of federal program reports, as well as a detailed examination of the 
program delivery systems in six states with heavy welfare caseloads. 

Boeckmarm Ends that, despite state efforts to deliver "seamless" child care 
services, many service gaps remain due to differing program requirements. These 
requirements differ according to program eligibility, including categories of clients, 
permitted client activities, income ceilings, and time limits for subsidy receipt. She 
argues that such gaps place a particularly heavy burden on the working poor, who are 
in danger of losing their child care subsidies, disrupting their employment, and 
consequently being forced onto welfare. The current fragmented system thus provides 
little incentive for low-income families to continue working. Boeckmann concludes 
that in order to better meet the needs of this population, slates need more flexibility in 
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spending federal dollars, child care statutes must be rewrinen, and the gaps in federal 
funding streams must be closed. 

Christine Ross and Stuart Kerachsky, of Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., 
identify the strategies that state and local child care administrators use to coordinate 
multiple child care programs. Their findings are based on their telephone survey of 
child care program administrators in 23 cities and IS states, and in-depth interviews 
conducted during site visits to eight of the cities between December, 1992 and March, 
1993. They select for their discussion 11 U.S. cities that represent a variety of 
approaches to program administration. Ross and Kerachsky find that states had a 
difficult time coordinating the rules and regulations of federal programs developed in 
1988 and 1990 with already existing programs because federal policy priorities often 
differ from a state’s priorities. Furthermore, coordination becomes increasingly 
diftlcult when different state and local agencies administer different programs. 

The result, if states resign themselves to the inherent conflict, is "mixed" 
systems. Ross and Kerachsky argue that, while mixed systems have some advantages, 
an ideal child care system is "integrated.” Integrated systems are characterized by (I) 
single local or state agencies administerii^ all child care programs, (2) single points 
of entry for parents, (3) assistance for parents in making program transitions as their 
eligibility changes, (4) the same income eligibility limits are the sane for all programs, 
(5) sliding fee scales are for all programs, (6) the same pay rate for providers, 
regardless of the funding source, (7) voucher-based payment systems to allow for 
broader parental choice, (8) strong information and referral services for parents, (9) 
ability for any legal provider to provide subsidized care, and (10) technical assistance 
and training for subsidized care providers. 

The next chapter describes an example of one state’s eftbrt toward developing 
an integrated system. Fred Meservey, Gail Koser, and Susan Blank, of the New York 
State Council on Children and Families, describe New York’s experience in 
developing a permanent infrastructure for the state’s early childhood programs. The 
authors provide a blueprint for early childhood program collaboration. This blueprint 
is based on the work of New York’s Permanent Interagency Committee on Early 
Childhood Programs (PICECP) and its Subcommittee on Collaborative Structures. 
Officials in the state of New York discovered that the presence of conflicting systems 
of child care resulted in a waste of public investments and a lack of responsiveness to 
families’ needs. They realized that in order to improve the system, a lasting decision- 
making body that included as many actors as possible had to be created. The 
PICECP, comprised of the directors and commissioners of eight state agencies, was 
designed by Governor Cuomo to coordinate the efforts to expand New York’s 
infrastructure for early childhood services. 

Meservey, Koser, and Blank present a "case-study" of success: the PICECP’s 
Collaborative Structures Subcommittee. The subcommittee has taken charge of the 
state's effort to foster collaboration among its prekindergarten. Head Start, and child 
care programs, as well as efforts to develop comprehensive, full-day, fiill-year early 
childhood services for low-income children and their families. The subcommittee is 
characterized by the vision that serving children within the context of their families is 
key to program success. It was successful in developing two strategies: (I) 
encouraging schools to extend the days of haif-day programs throu^ subsidies and 
parent fees; and (2) supporting the capacity of not-for-profit programs to t^ply for 
future state prekindergarten funds. The authors conclude that in order to foster 
collaboration among early childhood programs, it is important to maximize existing 
resources and lest new approaches in delivering services. 

Robert Frawley and Louise Stoney, also of the New York State Council on 
Children and Families, take Chapter XX a step further using the PICECP’s Seamless 
funding and Parental Access Subcommittee as a case study. They describe the state’s 
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efforts to create a seamJess system of child care flmding, which is characterized by: 
funds for child care which follow children to any or all of their providers; consistency 
in rules, regulations, and procedures; an administrative structure which supports 
continuity; and a flexible fiscal management structure. Frawley and Stoney argue that 
federal and state rules and regulations, although often in conflict, often grant states 
considerable flexibility in the management of funding streams. State administrators, 
therefore, do not need to resign themselves to fragmented systems. 

Frawley and Stoney illustrate the inconsistency in federal regulations of states’ 
funding streams for early childhood programs and highlight the potential for 
flexibility. They then describe the work of the Seamless Funding and Parental Access 
Subcommittee and its success in creating a seamless system. It identified the specific 
changes necessary by working closely with the state’s Department of Social Services, 
and developed a seamless funding plan. Frawley and Stoney conclude with a 
discussion of potential state and federal reforms. These include administrative 
centralization at the state level, and changes in state and federal regulations to create 
greater consistency in early childhood programs. 

Improving early childhood programs requires more than systemic reform. 

State and federal early childhood programs affect not only children, but their parents. 

A "two-generatioD" perspective enables administrators and program designers to 
provide quality care for children, and at the same time helps parents become self- 
sufficient and better primary educators of their children. Jean Layzer and Robert St. 
Pierre, of Abt Associates, argue that states must incorporate a two-generation 
perspective in order to make subsidized early childhood programs more effective. In 
their chapter, they describe several states’ programs with a two-generation focus: 
Kentucky’s Parent and Child Education Program; Washington State’s Early Childhood 
Education and Assistance Program; and Minnesota’s Early Childhood Family 
Education Program. They also discuss the program characteristics of the Even Start 
Family Literacy Program and Head Start Family Service Centers. 

Layzer and St. Pierre offer an analysis of the issues involved in designing and 
implementing two-generation programs, based on the model programs listed above. 
Two-generation programs need a case management style which links family members 
to services. Program administrators must assess and take into consideration the 
changing needs of parents, while at the same time ensuring the delivery of high 
quality infant and toddler care and center-based care. Parents should be educated, not 
only in general skills in classroom settings, but in parenting skills in the home. 

Unique services, such as transportatioa, health care assistance, and meals, may also 
need to be provided to parents. Two-generation programs must have appropriate 
definitions of need so as to include as many family members as necessary in a 
program’s target population. The liming of a two-generation program intervention is 
also important, with model programs often beginning one or two years before a child 
enters school. Layzer and St. Pierre conclude that the success of any two-generation 
program lies in getting parents to lake full advantage of services offered. 

Wade Horn addresses the need for a two-generation focus in two of the most 
prominent social programs: Head Start and JOBS. Head Start, designed for 
disadvantaged preschool children, also addresses the needs of Head Start parents by 
developing their parenting skills. The JOBS program, designed to help low-income 
parents achieve self-sufficiency, also includes a child care component. Horn reports 
that coordination between the two programs has become more and more difficult with 
the expansion of Head Start and the onset of welfare reform. There have been efforts 
to coordinate the programs, evidenced by the placement in 1991 of the two programs 
in the same operating division in the Department of Health and Human Services, and 
the subsequent interagency "memorandums of understanding" that outline methods for 
program collaboration. Horn argues, however, that ideological, procedural, and 
administrative barriers remain. 
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Despite these obstacles, some programs have been able to coordinate Head 
Start and JOBS. Horn describes such successful programs in Philadelphia, Eerie 
County, New York, and Massachusetts. He concludes that in order to make 
coordination work, it is important to ensure that there is enough time to: plan the 
coordination effort; allow JOBS and Head Stan Administrators to learn about each 
others" programs; generate a common vision about what the programs will do for 
children and their families; develop a strategy to get parents to work; procure federal 
"seed" money for collaboration efforts; and ensure synchronization of program 
regulations. Horn also recommends that JOBS panicipants be given preference in 
Head Stan. In shon, the programs must both be transformed into truly two- 
generation programs. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Dr. Besharov. And quite 
often when someone comes to introduce, they get trapped down 
there in the panel. If the introducers would like to depart at this 
time, Mrs. Morelia and Mr. Duncan. You are certainly welcome to 
stay. 

Mrs. Morella. I am glad to have been surrounded by two Dougs, 
both living in Montgomery County. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I would like to introduce 
again Helen Blank, director of child care. Children’s Defense Fund, 
Washington, D.C., and the gentlelady is recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR OF CHILD CARE 

AND DEVELOPMENT, CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Blank. From Montgomery County, too. 

We, too, welcome a discussion of consolidation in child care pro- 
grams, but let me take my time to highlight some important things 
to think about as you consolidate. 

Child care is critical to helping children of school age learn. It 
is also critical to help mothers work, and many mothers are not 
getting the help they need. Look at Tabitha Brown in Boca Raton, 

She got into child care subsidy but is now working and earning 
$5.75 an hour as a secretaiy. Her sister takes care of her 3-year- 
old daughter but her sister is going bad*- to work. She is desperate 
because the State has 19,000 children on a waiting list for child 
care and she cannot find any child care assistance. What is she 
talking about? Going on welfare. 

As you look at welfare reform, the one fundamental issue in child 
care, in addition to consolidation, and I think much bi^er, and the 
State officials will tell you, is resources. We have a fragile child 
care system now. There are 35 States with long waiting lists. There 
are 35,000 children on the weiiting list in Texas; there are 4,000 in 
Wisconsin; in California, one in 14 children gets help; 6,000 in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some of these families on the waiting list are so desperate they 
turn to welfare. A mother on the Rhode Island waiting list makes 
$200 a week. Her child care for three children costs $150. She 
writes I don't want to go back on welfare, but I have no choice. 

States have the flexibility to continue mothers and not to make 
disruptions, but they have to decide as a mother finishes her l^ear 
of Transitional Child Care assistance, as she goes off AFDC, do 
they help her or do they help a mother who writes, also in Rhode 
Island, gee, when I heard about this survey and the waiting list, 
I was so excited because I thought I could get my children back and 
go back to work. They are making painful choices and it is not all 
because of the proliferation of child care programs. 

To be successful, welfare reform must do three things: It must 
continue to guarantee child care assistance, if you want mothers 
with very little resources to work. That is an entitlement — ^this is 
a signal not to make people dependent but it is a signal that work 
pays. It must continue that support as a mother moves off welfare 
and is still poor so she can stay independent and we must also pro- 
vide for the resources for the working poor. 
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Build on the framework of the block grant you already have. 
President Bush signed the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant in 1990 and has a very positive framework that helps give 
families choice. First, it ensures that care is healthy and safe. All 
providers have to meet some protections not set by the Federal 
Government but by the States. This helped California to establish 
Trust Line, a system of background checks on all informed provid- 
ers who receive public funds which found that 5 percent of the pro- 
viders had criminal records and 60 percent of those had child abuse 
convictions. 

It is also critical to ensure that there is a supply of affordable 
quality care if more and more mothers will be going to work. We 
do not have enough child care, especially in inner-city communities. 
The Child Care and Development Block Grant helps States by en- 
suring that some funds are reserved to improve quality and expand 
supply. 

Tennessee, a rural State with a largje number of family day care 
providers, was able to use funds to hire more licensors and mon- 
itors to inspect these homes and give them support. Georgia sent 
out vans to train child care providers in rural isolated areas. 

It is also key to ensure that States pay high enough rates to en- 
able parents to have a choice of providers. Before the block CTant 
in Washington State, 60 percent of providers said they would not 
serve poor children because families did not receive high enough 
rates. 

Also, while you consider the block grants, there is an essential 
program that should be maintained. It is key to ensure the nutri- 
tional status of young children through the Child and Adult Care 
Food Progpram; 430,000 in California, 66,000 in Michigan, and 
63,000 in Florida are among those who eat nutritious meals every 
day because of this program. Children are in child care 10 to 12 
hours a day. They get most of their nutrition while they are in 
child care programs. They are in their key developmental years. In- 
fants especially are at great risk. These are the early learning 
years where children develop most of their brain cells. They must 
eat right. 

This program has also provided key support to children in neigh- 
borhood family dav care homes. It encourages providers them to 
come out from undergroimd, where most of them are, to pay their 
taxes, start a small business and receive some training and help. 
They also are visited by umbrella sponsors. Most States do not 
have the resources to visit these homes. Providers also get training 
so they know how to better work with children. This program is a 
very basic bottom line safety net for children. 

Head Start is also an unusual program. Many child care and 
Head Start programs work together. Its framework of comprehen- 
sive services and support to hmp mothers move off welfare must be 
maintained. 

As you make these decisions, just keep two things in mind. You 
have two goals. Welfare reform and helping children enter school 
ready to learn. Remember that every child who enters child care 
in 1995 will be 5 in the year 2000 when they will come to the 
schoolhouse door. President Bush and the Nation’s Governors in 
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1989 in Charlottesville signed a series of education goals. Their 
first goal was that all children enter school ready to learn. 
Chairman CUNNINGHAM. If the gentlelady could wind up. 

Ms. Blank. Look at all your decisions and use two benchmarks: 
Will these decisions help mothers move off welfare and help chil- 
dren entering the schoolnouse door ready to learn. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HELEN BLANK 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

I am Helen Blank, Director of Child Care and Development at the Children’s Defense 
Fund (CDF). CDF welcomes the opportunity to testify today on child care. CDF is a privately 
funded public charity dedicated to providing a strong and effective voice for children, especially 
poor and minority children. 

1 recognize that you have brought us here today as you work on two laudable goals: to 
reform welfare and to streamline federal child care funding. What 1 would like to impress upon 
the committees is that; 

• In order to achieve the primary goal — reforming welfare ~ you must invest 
in child care. Families cannot work and protect their children without it. 

• In order to achieve the secondary goal — streamlining federal child care 
funding — consolidation must huiid upon what works. 

Throughout my testimony today, I would like to share with you the child care experiences 
of several families, and the experiences of many slates struggling to help meet families' need to 
work and care for their children. 

For example, one Wyoming mother, like other mothers who receive help paying for child 
care, shares her delight in having a safe and stimulating place for her children to be cared for and 
supported while she works to keep her family together: 

"In a day care center, there are qualified teachers -- not [a] big sister who lets them do 
whatever they want (as long as she is left alone so she can do her own homework, phone 
calls, etc.). I know what values my children are learning — and it’s really neat to 
pick them up and discover what they have teamed that day. My day care is 
wonderful. The people who work there counsel me also. They helped me understand the 
learning stages of my infants. They helped me understand the personality differences that 
affect relationships with them and myself They suggested healthy outlets for frustration. 
They helped me understand how to discipline..." 

And the frustration and desperation of one Florida mother who wants to be able to work 
and be independent of welfare but cannot find affordable child care also is echoed throughout the 
country: 

A few years ago, Tabitha Brown received welfare money and subsidized day care for her 
daughter. Now the Boca Raton mother is working as a secretary for an agency that 
provides temporary office help. She makes about $5.75 an hour, not enough to pay the 
minimum weekly day care rate of $70 to $80 dollars. The past few months, her sister 
took care of her three-year-old daughter, Lashanta. But recently, her sister got a new job 
and can no longer help. Ms. Brown called a half-dozen day care centers, pleading for 
some help. "There’s no subsidized day care out there for me," she says. "I’m trying 
desperately not to go back on welfare. But I don’t know what’s going to happen." 

Child care is critical to helping parents work, be independent of welfare, and keep their 
children safe. Federal investments in child care can help both of these mothers and the millions 
of mothers they represent. Unfortunately, there are many, many mothers who catmot access help 
paying for child care. Three-quarters of the states now have thousands of parents waiting 
for assistance. These families are struggling to maintain their independence and need safe and 
secure child care for their children so that they can keep their jobs. 
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Current Funding For Child Care Is Sorely Inadequate 

If they are to succeed, welfare reform proposals must recognize this crisis and address the 
fundamental child care problem in this country - a shortage of resources to ensure the safety and 
well-being of children while their parents work. Cutting already inadequate resources while 
proposing that more mothers go to work or participate in training programs would worsen the 
situation and seriously jeopardize the success of any effort to reform welfare. 

Under current tunding levels, our child care system is stretched to the limit. There is a 
tremendous umnet need for child care assistance for working poor families. Thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia report that they have waiting lists for child care assistance for the 
working poor, and these lists are growing. 

• An official in California reported that, "A child can graduate from high school 
before the patent gets off the [wailing] list." Meanwhile, California is only able 
to serve 14 percent of children eligible for assistance. 

* In Geoifia, the waiting list increased from over 30,000 to 4 1 ,000 between January 
and December of 1994. 

* According to Texas officials: "The wait can be as long as two years; the people 
added today have very little chance of ever being served." Texas had over 35,000 
children on the waiting list for child care as of August, 1994. 

• In Dlinois, there are approximately 20,000 children currently on a waiting list. At 
this point, the only new families actually getting assistance are protective service 
cases. 


Each one of these hundreds of thousands of families waiting for assistance is struggling 
to earn a living in low-wage jobs and to avoid dependence on welfare. They are working long 
hours in minimum-wage jobs and are trying to do a good job raising their children. 

But paying for child care is a major problem for low-wage working parents — low- 
income families who pay for child care are paying a staggering one-ouarter of their income 
on this essential service, in contrast to only five percent paid by upper income families, 
according to recent Census Bureau estimates. The child care assistance currently available to 
some of these modieis has made the difference between welfare and work by allowing them to 
stay in the workforce and remain independent. 

Many parents across the country cannot get any help paying for child care or fmd 
affordable settings, and due to this very real iliumcial burden find themselves being forced onto 
welfare in order to care for their children: 

• When Rhode Island officials interviewed families on the waiting list for child care 
assistance, they found that many mothers were starting to question whether their 
hard work in low-wage jobs paid off for them or their children. One mother 
wrote: "I had to quit work because I earned less than $200 a week and I had to 
pay $150 for [child care for] my three sons and I did not know why I went to 
work. Now, I am applying for AFDC. I would like to be working and be useful, 
rather than sitting here and gening a check that doesn’t cover too much of 
anything." 

And this mother is not an exception ~ 

* At least one in five families that remain on the waiting list in Montgomery 
County, Maryland for a prolonged period end up on welfare, according to a study 
by the Montgomery County Commission on Child Care. 
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Congressional Proposals Should Increase Funds For Child Care 
Not Make It Harder for Working Parents To Access Affordable Child Care 

It is critical to recognize the child care crisis facing families and states today when 
developing plans for welfare reform and child care consolidation. A lack of adequate resources 
has already prevented states from stabilizing the fragile balance that hundreds of thousands of 
working families are trying to maintain. Consolidation alone will not address this problem. 
While consolidation might result in some administrative savings, the savings are not as much as 
might be anticipated given the number of states that have already combined many of the federal 
child care programs. Furthermore, these savings would only address a small part of the existing 
need, and do little to address the additional needs generated by welfare reform. 

The scarcity of child care dollars and demands of welfare reform have already pushed 
states into the difficult position of devoting more and more child care resources to help families 
get off of welfare, and away from those working families who are struggling to keep their jobs 
and stay independent. 

A 1994 study by the Children’s Defense Fund illustrates this graphically: 

• Fifteen states (AK, AZ, AR, CA, CO, FL, HI, IL, MS, MT, NV, NH, NJ, SD, and 
TX) used the Child Care and Development Block Grant (intended to provide help 
to low-income working families) to pay for welfare-related child care because the 
Block grant does not require a state match. Additional states indicated that they 
may need to use Block Grant funds in the future. 

• Eleven states (AK, AZ, DC, FL, MD, MN, MS, RI, SC, WA, and Wl) took state 
child care funds that were helping working families stay off of welfare, and 
reallocated them to families working to get off of welfare. 

• Twenty-five states including DC reported an increase in the proportion of child 
care slots or dollars going to AFDC families rather than the working poor. 

It makes no sense to force states to make the Solomon-like choice between helping 
families get off of welfare versus helping families stay off of welfare in the first place. Welfare 
reform will not work unless both groups of families are helped. Otherwise a revolving door is 
created through which families who are trying to be independent are gradually forced out of the 
labor force and onto welfare — where maybe they can get child care assistance to try to become 
independent again. 

We are very concerned about the likelihood of this happening because current welfare 
reform proposals will exacerbate this already grave situation by: 

• Increasing the need for child care assistance as parents move into the workforce 
and into training programs; and 

• Simultaneously reducing already inadequate federal dollars which pay for child 
care. 

To be effective, welfare reform proposals must meet the challenge of helping both the 
families trying to leave welfare and the families who are only one job away from welfare, it is 
critical to maintain the guarantee that families who are working to get off of welfare can have 
child care assistance to keep their children safe. It is also critical to maintain the guarantee of 
child cafe assistance for families who have just recently left AFDC and are in a vulnerable 
transitional period. Helping families pay for child care and remain financially viable in the first 
year after they leave welfare is critical to their successful transition to independence. Most 
families coming off of welfare earn very low wages, and caimot pay the full cost of child care. 
Proposals to eliminate the guarantee of assistance during this key period would likely result in 
forcing more families back on welfare. If mothers with limited resources are to move off AFDC, 
they must continue to be guaranteed child care assistance. 
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Let me give you an example of how effective Transitional Child Care has been for one 
Illinois mother, and how the lack of working poor child care assistance undercut her successful 
move off of welfare: 

Raising her four children has been difficult for Tracy Martin. She only receives 
occasional financial help from their father who had been abusive in their relationship. 
Tracy has been forced to leave several jobs because of overwhelming child care costs. 
In 1990, she left her part-time job at the Illinois Secretary of State’s office because she 
could not fmd affordable child care and had no child care assistance. After a year on 
AFDC, she went back to work and received help to pay for child care for her two 
youngest children — this help came from Transitional Child Care assistance that is 
currently available to all welfare families as they leave welfare for work. Like other low- 
income mothers, Tracy’s wages did not increase significantly over the year. As her child 
care assistance was about to run out, she sought other help in paying for child care. But, 
no other help was available. The state child care funds for working poor families were 
depleted. Tracy resigned from her job and returned to AFDC. Tracy started work again 
in 1993 at the Secretary of State’s Office. After her 12 months of Transitional Child Care 
assistance ran out again, she tried working two jobs, but after six weeks she just could not 
manage two jobs. She returned to AFDC and as soon as she was eligible for Transitional 
Child Care again, found a job as a telephone operator. 

This story illustrates a situation that will be worsened for many mothers like Tracy if child 
care is not made a priority. Her problem, like that of many other mothers, is not caused by the 
proliferation of federal child care programs, and will not be solved by efforts to consolidate these 
programs. Instead, her problem is directly related to the inadequacy of existing resources. States 
continue to bounce children in and out of child care arrangements although they have the ability 
to continue services. Even state administrators who have successfully brought all the major 
funding streams together and operate them as one program are constantly forced to cut off child 
care assistance for children because of budget limitations. 


Proposals to Consolidate Federal Child Care Funding 
Must Be Built on What Works 

As funding is consolidated, proposals should build upon what works. The Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, a bipartisan bill signed just four years ago by President George Bush, 
has been working successfully for children and families since it began, and is the logical 
framework upon which any child care proposals should be developed. 

The Child Care and Development Block Grant has not only helped thousands of working 
families pay for child care, it has also helped to: 

• Increase the supply of safe, affordable child care options for families, and 

• Improve the safety and quality of child care settings so that children are safe and 
secure while their parents work. 

The Child Care and Development Block Grant has recognized the importance of the safety 
and availability of child care through three key provisions: 

• Ensuring that providers (other than relatives) who receive public funds provide 
care that meets basic health and safety protections that are set by states. This not 
only keeps children safe, but also ensures accountability in that public funds 
cannot be used in illegal or unsafe settings; 

• Making sure that states can expand the supply of safe and affordable care that 
helps families work, by devoting some funds to state efforts to expand supply and 
improve quality. This not only makes sure that child care is available for families 
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who need it, but also means that children are more likely to get the care they need 
to enter school ready to succeed; and 

• Ensuring that rates paid for child care subsidies are adequate to make sure that 
families are able to choose child care that is safe and helps their children develop. 

States have taken advantage of funds from the Block Grant to make some progress on all 
of these issues. For example, low rates dramatically limit the choices of child care available to 
low-income families. Before the passage of the Block Grant, it was very common for providers 
to refuse to serve subsidized children, because state subsidies came nowhere close to covering the 
costs of child care. In a 1990 CDF survey, child care administrators in 36 states reported that 
their reimbursement rates or policies made providers unwilling to serve low-income children. 
The state of Washington stood out in this arena. A 1 986 survey by the Washington Department 
of Social and Health Services found that many providers refused to accept subsidized children. 
Of those who did, 60 percent limited the number of subsidized children they accepted, typically 
because the rates were too low. Since passage of the Block Grant, 40 states have raised 
reimhursement rates to child care providers in order to improve child care quality and to 
encourage caregivers to serve low-income children. This has helped many families, by making 
sure they had child care options that would help their children learn. 

Other investments in strengthening the quality and building the supply of child care have 
also paid off. Child development experts agree that training is one of the most important factors 
affecting the children’s child care experience, in that a caregiver with some training is more likely 
to interact effectively with children, and be able to cope with the competing demands of working 
with many children. In 1989, before the passage of the Block Grant, nearly half of the states 
either made no attempt to train child care workers or provided only minimal assistance to help 
providers who wanted to learn how to better care for children. 

Now, almost every state invests some of its Block Grant funds to expand and 
improve training opportunities for child care providers. This has had an impact on untold 
numbers of children around the country, as states have taken creative approaches to reach out to 
caregivers to help them to improve their skills. States have employed a number of exciting 
strategies — some, for example, have developed new ways to help caregivers serving children in 
areas that are particularly bard to teach: 

• Children in rural areas in Georgia are getting better quality care now, as the state 
is reaching out to local caregivers by bringing trainers in a van to rural child care 
centers for Saturday seminars and evening classes. 

• Idaho has trained its public health nurses so that they too can help hard-to-reach 
providers. 

Other states have made innovative uses of other strategies, such as developing training 
videos, developing intensive training for providers who work with children with special needs, 
and providing basic courses to make sure providers understand the health and safety needs of 
their children. And many states have creatively built upon fragmented existing efforts, using the 
CCDBG funds to coordinate community colleges, vocational schools, and other adult education 
programs to develop a more cost-effective and efficient approach to training. 

Some states have used the funds to make sure that children are in safe child care, by using 
funds to make sure that child care programs meet basic state health and safety protections. 

• For example, Tennessee is a rural slate that relies heavily on family child care 
homes to care for children. The state was able to hire more people not only to 
visit these homes to make sure they were keeping children safe, but also to 
provide support and training to isolated family day care providers throughout the 
state. 
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• California developed an innovative approach to ensuring the safety of children in 
informal caregiving situations through Trustline. This effort has made an 
extraordinary contribution to protecting children. Trustline’s background checks 
on informal caregivers found that 5 percent had criminal records and that 60 
percent of these involved child abuse convictions. 

In addition to beginning to address the need to improve the quality of care for children 
in many states, the Child Care and Development Block Grant has allowed states to take steps to 
address the inadequate supply of child care, a problem in many conununities around the country: 

• A survey, of Illinois AFDC recipients commissioned by the Illinois Department of 
Public Aid found that some low-income areas in the state had little or no licensed 
care, and many of the AFDC parents they surveyed reported transportation 
difficulties in getting their children to and from child care. 

• Numerous studies, including a recent report by the Carnegie Foundation, has found 
that the lack of decent infant and toddler child care is a major problem for 
families in communities across the country. 

Even a small grant or loan can make a significant difference in helping family child care 
providers purchase the cribs, toys and high-chairs necessary to open their doors to families. 
Children all over the United States now have access to child care because states used CCDBG 
funds to expand the supply of child care in areas where the supply was inadequate. For example, 

• Many more children in Ohio and Nebraska now have access to family child care 
homes, because these states used CCDBG funds to provide start-up assistance to 
family child care providers. 

< Similarly, school-age children in Delaware who might have otherwise been caring 
for themselves are now more likely to have a safe place to go after school, since 
the state invested $200,000 in start-up and expansion fimds for school-age child 
care. 

States have undertaken many innovative efforts to address and to improve the quality of 
child care for America’s families, and to improve the supply. These efforts have been 
fundamental to the CCDBG’s success at helping families work. 

If it is to be as effective in helping families work and keeping children safe, any 
consolidation of federal child care funding must maintain the commitment to ensure that children 
whose child care is paid for with federal fimds are in safe and secure child care settings. If 
Congressional welfare reform efforts are to succeed, Congress must ensure that there will be an 
adequate supply of child care available in local communities so that parents can go to work 
without jeopardizing their children. 

Such efforts are essential if parents are to have access to safe places to keep their children. 
And they are more likely to continue if states are ensured that some federal fimds are dedicated 
to improving quality and supply building. If funds are not set-aside to ensure that help is 
available to families to find child care that meets their needs, to create new child care 
opportunities in low-income communities, to train child care providers so that they have the skills 
they need to work with large groups of young children, and to hire the people needed to ensure 
that programs are safe, many states will be driven to invest limited dollars in subsidies only, 
without ensuring that families are able to choose safe care that will help their children enter 
school ready to succeed. 
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The Assurance of Nutritious Meals for Children in Child Care 
Must Be Maintained 

Lastly, we are deeply concerned about proposals to dismantle the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program (CACFP). We must maintain a national commitment to ensuring that children 
receive the nutritious meals they need to thrive in their key early learning years, and maintain the 
efficiency involved in a national approach to providing nutritious food to children in child care 
settings. 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) provides this commitment and is a 
critical component of federal support for child care. The snacks and meals it provides not only 
ensure the healthy development of millions of American children, but also helps working parents 
by taking one more worry off of their shoulders and reducing their child care burden. Because 
parents and child care providers are stretched thin trying to keep children healthy and safe while 
in child care, any proposal that eliminates the assurances provided by CACFP directly threatens 
children’s development, places an even greater financial burden on low-and moderate-income 
families, and limits parents ability to work. 

The program provided essential nutritious meals to over two million children in 1994 - 
including an estimated 230,000 in Califomia, 66,000 in Michigan, 63,000 in Florida and 
145,000 in Texas. These are children who are better off today because their growing bodies 
received the nutrients they needed for healthy development — allowing them to grow well, to 
learn in child care, and to get ready for school. 

It is alarming that the long-held national commitment to ensuring that young children are 
not hungry during a long day in child care could be wiped out at the very same time that even 
more low-income children will need these nutritious meals and snacks. 

The CACFP was designed to be a logical companion to the National School Lunch 
Program, in that it is common sense that children who are well fed in their early childhood 
settings will be much more likely to enter school ready to learn. For many of these children, the 
child care program they attend is their primary source of food; they spend 10-12 hours each day 
in care and receive most of their meals while there. According to Congress’s Select Panel for 
±e Promotion of Child Health, preschool children often receive 75-80 percent of their nutritional 
intake from their child care providers. 

The importance of adequate nutrition for young children cannot be overstated. The recent 
Carnegie Report Startino Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest Children, stresses that 
inadequate nutation in the first years of life can have devastating consequences, as it can 
seriously interfere with brain development which leads to a range of problems including learning 
disabilities and mental retardation. 

The CACFP has been particularly important to children in family child care settings, as 
it not only ensures their good nutrition, but is also linked to improvements in the quality of care 
that children receive. Family child care providers, many of whom are low-income women, often 
work extremely long hours and are very isolated from other adults. Many have little training on 
how to work with a group of children. CACFP has made real differences in the lives of 
providers and the children in their programs. It provides a strong incentive to family child care 
providers to become licensed or registered. This not only gives them access to a range of training 
and support activities, but also helps make sure they leave the underground economy and begin 
to pay taxes. Through umbrella sponsors, family child care providers also receive two to three 
site visits a year. These visits are particularly important, since states with limited resources are 
providing less and less monitoring and support to family child care providers who ctire for as 
many as twelve children. 


In closing, let me reiterate that good child care and nuuition for young children are 
essential to achieve two important goals ~ reforming welfare so that America works, and 
ensuring that our youngest children enter school ready to succeed. Children who enter child care 
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in 1995 will be five in the year 2000. This is the year that President Bush and the nation’s 
governors singled out in 1 989 as the first year that all children would enter school ready to learn. 
If our children are not well-fed and cannot pay attention in their child care settings, they will not 
be able to concentrate or take advantage of the early learning experiences needed to be ready for 
school. If their parents are so desperate that they are forced to place their children in child care 
situations that not only do not prepare their children for school but are also potentially damaging 
to their development, these children will definitely not be ready to take full advantage of their 
early school years. If parents have no choice but to depend on imreliable child care arrangements 
that often fall through, they will have a hard time keeping their Jobs and remaining independent. 
We would urge you to weigh every decision that you make regarding child care against two 
benchmarks: Eloes the decision help America work? And does it help our children succeed? 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Blank. 

I would recognize Tina Davis, a student at Montgomery College 
and parent currently receiving child care subsidies, Takoma Park, 
Md. 

STATEMENT OF TINA DAVIS, STUDENT AT MONTGOMERY 

COLLEGE AND PARENT CURRENTLY RECEIVING CHILD 

CARE SUBSIDY, TAKOMA PARK, MD. 

Ms. Davis. Before I begin I wish to thank this body of Congress 
for allowing me the honor and privilege of speaking before it. 

Chairman Cunningham. Could you speak into the microphone? 

Ms. Davis. When my first child was bom I was a recipient of Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children. I found a job when he was 
9-months-old and discontinued receiving AFDC payments. Three 
years later, during my premancy with my second son, I stopped 
working briefly for medical reasons. When he was born, I went 
back to work. 

In 1984, I got married and soon after our first anniversary I de- 
livered another son. My spouse and I made a mutual decision that 
I would stay home until all the children were in school. This proved 
to be a hea\y burden on him and we decided that I would go back 
to work. I did not want to work the rest of my life as a waitress. 
I worked for places where I could be trained. I found the Far 
Southeast and Chamberlain Career Development Centers. There I 
learned to tTOe and to use computers. I took the Civil Service 
exam, passed it, and was hired by the Federal Government. 

Sadly, our marriage did not work and I was left to raise three 
sons on my own. This task I undertook with love and compassion 
for my sons. I refused to have them be deprived of their basic 
needs. I found Working Parents Assistance Program. This program 
has been a blessing. 

It is run by people that really care about me and my children. 
They have helped me to receive child support from my son’s father 
and the family service workers have encouraged me to continue to 
work toward my personal goal of getting a college degree. 

The goals at WPA are the same as mine, to oecome totally self- 
sufficient and to receive child support. In order to obtain these 
goals, WPA requires that the parent prove that they are actively 
seeking child support from the absent parent, to prove their in- 
come, and to provide their school and registration paperwork. 

WPA also requires that we go through a recertification process 
every 6 months. A lot of people complain that the rules are hard 
at WPA but I think they are very fair. WPA has a child care advi- 
sory committee that is voluntary. The parents and child care pro- 
viders meet and discuss problems and solutions to problems in the 
child care arena. 

The WPA voucher system of payment for child care, they use 
that payment program. The child care providers are more apt to ac- 
cept this form of payment because they realize that they will be 
paid in a timely manner; that with these vouchers the parents 
have, they can negotiate the price of the child care with the child 
care providers. The parents are able to go to work realizing that 
they have found affordable, licensed, quality child care and that 
this benefits the parents because they do not have to worry about 
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the safety of their children. It benefits their employers because it 
increases their productivity on the job. 

In this program, the child care provider must be licensed. Family 
members are not allowed to be child caice providers unless there 
are extenuating circumstance. The parents and the providers sign 
a statement of responsibility which outlines the responsibilities of 
both parties. 

I would be remiss if I did not thank some of my friends who have 
helped me and encouraged me to do better. And they are Ann 
Michel, Nancy Lawrence and Judy Rosenthal. It has taken deter- 
mination and tenacity for me to achieve my goals. My beloved 
mother proved, by doing, that welfare did not have to be a way of 
life. 

In May 1996 I will graduate with an associate’s degree in com- 
puter applications and a certificate of completion in technical writ- 
ing from Montgomery College. The WPA Program and the support 
of my family and friends have been instrumental in helping me to 
achieve my goals. For this I thank them from the bottom of my 
heart. 

With more programs modeled after WPA, we will hear more suc- 
cess stories such as mine and many more people will choose self- 
sufficiency over dependency on welfare. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Davis. 

And Debbie Shepard, director, WPA, Department of Family Re- 
sources Montgomery County, Rockville, Maryland. And I didn’t 
slight you. Even as the chairman I have a script up here I have 
to follow. So the gentlelady is recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH SHEPARD, DIRECTOR, WORKING 

PARENTS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OP FAMILY 

RESOURCES, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ROCKVILLE, MD. 

Ms. Shepard. I apologize, but it is nice to meet you all again. 

I am here this morning to talk about WPA, the Working Parents 
Assistance Program. It is a local program totally funded ny Mont- 
gomery County that provides child care subsidies to working par- 
ents so they are enabled to continue working. WPA goals are to 
promote family independence throi^h economic self-sufficiency. 

I am very proud to testify today about this local county program 
which we believe is a strong example of how local innovation can 
improve services. Our program emphasizes investing in working 
parents, providing them with child care services they need to sta- 
bilize employment, and to move toward self-sufficiency. At the 
same time, we empower families to pursue all avenues of income 
that will help them so they can become self-sufficient. 

Our statistics demonstrate this. Sixty-six percent of our families’ 
need for subsidies decreases every 6 months, which demonstrates 
they are moving toward self-sufficiency. In fiscal year 1994, WPA’s 
families paid over $2 million in taxes and contributed to the local. 
State and Federal economy. 

WPA is innovative in several respects. Eligible families are is- 
sued vouchers and are able to shop for licensed child care. Subsidy 
levels are calculated annually and are based on both the cost of liv- 
ing and the cost of child care in Montgomery County. We feel both 
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parents are responsible for their children. Therefore, custodial par- 
ents must pursue child support. 

Currently, 89 percent of our parents are pursuing or receiving 
child support at an average of $327 a month. In comparison, in the 
State of Maryland the average per child support received per fam- 
ily is $267. Child support is a vital part of single parents becoming 
economically self-sufficient. 

The Working Parents Assistance Program was designed to meet 
local needs by being flexible and yet recognizi^ both parents are 
responsible for their child’s financial support. Currently, in Mary- 
land, there is a child care crisis. Despite the fact that both the 
State and county invested significant dollars to supplement the 
thousands and millions we are receiving from the Federal Govern- 
ment, there are fewer dollars for working parents. That is because 
the number of AFDC recipients is increasing and the dollars for 
child care subsidies are being used for AFDC mmilies. 

What this has created in Montgomery County is that currently 
we have 1,400 working families on a waiting list, waiting for child 
care subsidies. We do know what is happening to some of these 
families. Their options are to choose unlicensed, unsafe child care, 
to leave very small children alone at home, or to go on welfare. 

One example of this is recently I received a call from a manager 
of a mall in this area. He was calling because a 4-year-old child 
was left on a bench 8 hours a day every day outside a store in his 
mall. The reason why? Mom worked inside that store. What are 
her options, he asked? Her option is welfare, and that is her only 
option right now. 

I would like to take this time to point out the orange self- 
sufficiency booklet which we brought today in which our commis- 
sion analyzed and compared self-sufficiency and welfare. What they 
determined was that the average savings of a WPA family versus 
an AFDC family in Montgomery County is $16,668 a year, "rhat is 
a savings to the taxpayer. This figure does not include what a 
working poor family would be contributing to taxes. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my experience 
today with what I believe is one of the truly first welfare reform 
programs in the country. If you have any additional questions, 
please feel free to call me. In WPA we firmly believe that parents 
should be taxpayers not tax users. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows. An attachment will be kept in 
the committee files.] 
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DEBORAH SHEPARD TESTIMONY - February 3, 1995 

Good morning. My name is Debbie Shepard and I am the Director 
of the Working Parents Assistance Program of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. The Working Parents Assistance Program (WFA) is a 
Montgomery County funded child care program that provides subsidies 
to eligible single and two parent families enabling these parents 
to continue to work. WPA' s goal Is to promote family independence 
through economic self-sufficiency. 

We are proud to testify today about our local County program, 
which we believe is a strong example of how local Innovation can 
improve services. Our program emphasizes Investing in working 
families, providing them with child care services they need to 
stabilize employment and move towards self-sufficiency. At the 
same time, we empower families to pursue all avenues of Income that 
will help them become self-sufficient. Our statistics demonstrate 
the success of our program, l.e. 66% of our families need for 
subsidies decreases every six months proving that they are moving 
toward self-sufficiency. In FY94, WPA families paid over 
$2,000,000 in taxes, adding to the local, state and federal 
economy. 

WPA is Innovative in several respects: 

a Eligible families are Issued vouchers for child care 
costs . 

e Subsidy levels are calculated annually on both the cost 
of living and the cost of child care In Montgomery 
County . 

e Both parents are responsible for their children and 
therefore, the custodial parents must pursue child 
support. Currently 89% of our parents are pursuing or 
receiving child support at an average of $327 per month. 
As a comparison, the Maryland average child support 
collection is $267 per month. Child support is a vital 
part of single parents becoming economically self- 
sufficient . 

The Working Parents Assistance Program is a local program 
which has been designed to meet local needs by being flexible and 
yet recognizing that both parents are responsible for their 
childrens' financial support. 

We have a statewide child care crisis in Maryland. Despite 
the fact that both the state and the county invest significant 
dollars to supplement federal child care help, our programs cannot 
help thousands of children whose parents need child care to work. 
Fewer dollars were available for working poor parents because of 
the increasing numbers of AFDC parents who are entitled to child 
care subsidies. This has created a long wait for help for working 
parents who are eligible for our program. Several years ago, our 
county was able to help each family that asked for help and met our 
guidelines. Now the County has a waiting list of over 1400 
families. We know that families on our waiting list for child care 
subsidies may be forced to put their children at risk as they 
struggle to work to support themselves. Many use unsafe, 
unlicensed care or leave their small children alone. Recently I 
received a call from a manager of a mall who reported that a four 
year old was left on a bench in front of a store while his mother 
worked eight hours a day. Her only other option was welfare. 
Please take the time to review our self-sufficiency booklet which 
talks about the savings of child care subsidies versus welfare. We 
foxind that the average savings of a WPA family versus an AFDC 
family was $16,668 per year. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my experience 
with one of the first true welfare reform programs in the country. 
If you have additional questions please feel free to call me at 
301-217-1168. Remember, WPA allows parents to be tax payers not 
tax users I 

At this time I would like to introduce Tina Davis, a WPA 
parent who also was on welfare, to share her experiences with you 
regarding welfare versus self-sufficiency achieved through child 
care subsidies and child support. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Shepherd. 

I would recognize Karen Hi^smith, acting director, Division of 
Family Development, New Jersey Department of Human Services, 
Trenton, N.J. 

Ms. Highsmith. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN HIGHSMrm, ACTING DIRECTOR, 

DIVISION OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT, NEW JERSEY 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, TRENTON, N.J. 

Ms. Highsmith. Thank you. I am very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to testify on a subject which is of great importance to New 
Jersey: Child care vouchers. I am particularly ratified that the 
two committees which have jurisdiction over child care are having 
a joint hearing on this important matter. Your leadership and will- 
ingness to woA together to develop a more consistent, rational and 
eftective national child care poliiy is greatly appreciated. 

The New Jersey Department of Human Services has a long his- 
tory of using vouchers and much information on their success. We 
first began to pilot vouchers in 1982, in a small program funded 
through a grant from the Federal Government. Then, in 1986, dur- 
ing the planning process for our first welfare reform program, 
REACH, we made the decision to institute a major mainframe 
automated voucher system which would generate vouchers, pay 
providers and, at the same time, be linked to the parents’ satisfac- 
toiy participation in our welfare program. 

The REACH Program was later changed slightly to incorporate 
the JOBS Program. Then, in 1992, we institute the Family Devel- 
opment JOBS Program under another Federal waiver. Throughout 
this time period, which spans from 1987 to the present, we pro- 
vided voucher child care services to many children. In fact, just 
since the inception of our Family Development Program in 1992, 
through December 1994, over 84,000 children have utilized child 
care vouchers through this system. 

When funds were made available through title FV-A At-Risk 
Child Care Program and CCDBG, (he Child Care and Development 
Block Grant, we welcomed this change and viewed it as a great op- 
portunity to expand vouchers to a broader community beyond the 
welfare population. We also used (he opportunity to design a very 
user friendly PC voucher system for both parents and providers, 
learning from the difficulties we had encountered in our mainframe 
voucher program. We did not build upon the existing mainframe 
voucher structure but used the lessons learned in that system to 
create a new community-based child care voucher program which 
we call New Jersey Cares for Kids. 

This program combines the CCDBG 75 percent funds and the 
title IV-A at-risk funds into one program made available to income 
eligible parents at the local county level. The program is operated 
by our focal child care resource and referral agencies, which, for 
the most part, are private nonprofits. The child care resource and 
referral agencies through our seamless child care system take child 
care applications, certify them through the use of our new auto- 
mated system, CARES, help parents find child care placements 
when needed, review completed vouchers when they have been 
signed by both parents and providers, and cut the checks to pay 
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providers prospectively as long as they submit completed vouchers 
in a timely fashion. 

We have invested so heavily in vouchers because we believe they 
are the most effective mechanism to empower parents. In fact, the 
voucher program is so popular that we have a waiting list of ap- 
proximately 12,000 children seeking admission into New Jersey 
Cares for Kids, even though the program was only publicized dur- 
ing its initial week of startup. Had we advertised beyond that 
point, we expect that the waiting list would be significantly great- 
er. To date, almost 27,000 children have received services through 
our NJCK Program. 

As you can see, there is a much greater need for subsidized child 
care services in New Jersey than there are funds and resources to 
provide these services. In addition, there are approximately 12,000 
children on waiting lists in our contracted child care programs 
which we provide with social services block grant funds. 

We believe that vouchers empower parents to make their own de- 
cisions and that their choices are not just limited to where they 
live, or in proximity to a school or training program. With vouch- 
ers, parents are free to select the type of care they want for their 
children and to choose a location that meets their unique needs. 
However, we want to point out that vouchers really only work ef- 
fectively if child care is out there to be selected and proper safe- 
guards to protect children are in place to ensure at least a mini- 
mum level of quality. 

We believe that in order to offer parents a true choice in our 
State, we need to maintain our dual system of contracts and vouch- 
ers. While we are likely to invest any new funds in our voucher 
program to continue to provide access for those parents who for so 
long were denied needed subsidies, we also clearly know that we 
cannot afford to dismantle the center-based contracted slot system 
we have had in place for two decades, because these programs are 
located primarily in our inner cities and our rural areas. 

In our opinion, quality child care choices would not be available 
to parents in these areas if we converted all of our contracts into 
full voucher systems, as some States have done. 

Chairman Cunningham. If the gentlelady could wrap up. 

Ms. Highsmith. Yes. We would also like to emphasize that it is 
important to New Jersey that title IV-A guarantee child care for 
participants who need it, in order to require the individual’s par- 
ticipation in the work program or training program, remain in 
place, instead of having the only opportimity for them to be at the 
expense of other low-income working families. We believe that child 
care subsidies are important for the working poor who have man- 
aged to avoid the involvement with the welfare system, and we 
would like to ensure that both opportunities are provided for all 
levels of people participating in our programs. 

I would like to just thank you for the opportunity to share our 
experiences in New Jersey and to provide our support for the con- 
tinuation of voucher programs because they really do meet the 
unique child care needs of our diverse citizens. 

[TTie prepared statement follows:] 
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UiriTBD STMBS BOOSE OF REPSBSBETATIVBS 
COMMITTEE OM BCOMOKIC ABD EDOCATIOV OPPORTDHITY 
S O BCOM C TTBE OM BASZ.T CBILDBOOD 
EATS AHD MBAHS COMIITTEB 


TESTINOMT OM HBE JSRSET'S CBILD CAKE PROGRAM 


KAREM RIGHSMITE« ACTIHG DIRECTOR 
MEM JERSET DZVISIGV OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
F^ruaxy 3« 1995 


I am very pleased to have the opportunity to testify on a topic which 
is of great in^ortance to New Jersey- -child care vouchers. I am 
particularly gratified that the t%fo cocnmittees which have jurisdiction 
over child care are having a joint hearing on this in^ortant matter. 
Your leadership and willingness to work together to develop a more 
consistent, rational and effective national child care policy is 
greatly appreciated. 

The New Jersey Department of Human Services has a long history of 
using vouchers and onich iaformation on their success. We first began 
to pilot vouchers in 1982 in a small program funded through a grant 
from the federal government. 

Then in 1986 during the planning process for our first major welfare 
reform program, REACH, we made the decision to institute a major 
mainframe automated voucher system which could generate vouchers, pay 
providers and at the same time be linked to the parent's satisfactory 
participation in our welfare reform program. 

The REACH program was later changed slightly to incorporate the JOBS 
program; then in 1992 we instituted the Family Development/JOBS 
program under another federal waiver. Throughout this time period 
which spans from 1987 to the present, we provided voucher child care 
services to many children. In fact, just since the inception of our 
Family Development Program in 1992 through December 1994 over 84,000 
children have utilized child care vouchers through this system. 
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When funds were made available through the Title IV-A At-Risk (ARCC) 
child care program and the Child Care and Development Block Grant 
(CCDBG) , we welcomed this change and viewed it as a great opportunity 
to expand vouchers to a broader community beyond the welfare 
population. 

We also used this opportunity to design a very user-friendly PC-based 
voucher system for both parents and providers, learning from the 
difficulties we had encountered in our mainframe voucher program. 

We did not build upon the existing mainframe voucher structure, but 
used the lessons learned in that system to create a new community- 
based child care voucher program which we call New Jersey Cares For 
Kids (NJCK) . 

This program combines the CCDBG 75 percent funds with the Title IV-A 
At-Risk funds into one program made available to income eligible 
parents at the local county level. The program is operated by our 
local Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies (CCR&R) which for the 
most part are private non-profits. 

The CCR&Rs through our seamless child care system: take child care 
applications; certify them through the use of a new automated system 
called CARES; help parents find child care placements when needed, 
review completed vouchers which have been signed by both parents and 
providers and cut the checks to pay providers prospectively as long as 
they submit completed vouchers in a timely fashion. 

We have invested so heavily in vouchers, because we believe they are 
the most effective mechanism to es^ower parents. In fact, the voucher 
prograun is so popular that we have a waiting list of approximately 
12,000 children seeking admission into NJCK, eventhough the program 
was only publicized during its initial week of start-up. 

Had we advertised beyond that point, we expect that waiting lists 
would be significantly greater. To date almost 27,000 children have 
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received services through the NJCK program. As you can see, there is 
a much greater need for subsidized child care in New Jersey than there 
are funds and/or resources to provide these services . 

In addition, there are approximately 12,000 children on the waiting 
lists for our contracted center slots which we provide with Social 
Services Block Grant (SSBG) funds. 

We believe vouchers eof>ower parents because they no longer have to be 
denied child care subsidies just because they do not live, work or 
attend school/training in close proximity to one of our contracted 
centers. With vouchers parents are free to select the type of care 
they want for their children and to choose a location which meets 
their unique needs. 

However, I would like to point out that vouchers really only work 
effectively if the child care is out there to be selected and proper 
safeguards to protect children are in place to ensure at least a 
minimum level of quality. We believe that in order to offer parents a 
true choice in our state, we need to maintain our dual system of 
contracts and vouchers. 

While we are likely to invest any new funds in our voucher program to 
continue to provide access for those parents who for so long were 
denied needed subsidies, we also clearly know that we cannot afford to 
dismantle the center-based contracted slot system we have had in place 
for two decades, because these programs are located primarily in our 
inner- cities and in our rural areas. In our opinion quality child 
care choices would not be available to parents in these areas if we 
converted all our contracts into a full voucher system as some other 
states have done. 

Eventhough we had to work with two different sets of regulations and 
requirements, we managed to develop a system which really works for 
families. However, had the Child Care and Development Block Grant and 
the Title IV-A At-Risk program been ccxnbined into one grant with one 
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sec of standards, compliance issues, etc. it would have been much 
easier to design, implement and operate our program. We believe that 
block grants can be designed to be both comprehensive and user- 
friendly to the states. 

Our concerns basically relate to the genuine needs of the low income 
fcimilies on current waiting lists for our existing child care subsidy 
programs which are not related to the welfare system. Since needs are 
so great in these programs, it is in^ortant that funding to support 
them not be reduced. A reduction would likely eliminate services to a 
corresponding number of low income working families. 

However, in welfare reform, we also must have timely access to 
guaranteed child care for a participant who needs it in order to 
require that individual's participation in either a work or training 
program. The magnitude of the need for subsidized child care in 
general is widespread among New Jersey’s working poor and near-poor 
populations. Yet, we have a strong commitment to help those on AFDC 
to extricate themselves from that system at the earliest possible 
time. 

In this way the JOBS' child care guarantee can be continued, but not 
be perceived as having done so on the backs of the working poor who 
have managed thus far to avoid involvement with the welfare system. 

Before closing my remarks, I would like to take the time to share part 
of a letter received from a parent in our subsidy program. We have 
received countless similar letters from those in NJCK, as well as from 
those who have gone through our welfare reform program. This 
particular letter is from a 20 year old single mother: 

"Last year I applied for your childcare assistance program 
and was accepted. I must say that since then I have put 
some of my financial difficulties back into perspective. As 
you know childcare is most important or in fact mandatory to 
a working mother. It is also (for me) the second most 
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e^ensive bill I have (rent being the first) . At a time 
when parents are being put in the public eye and in some 
cases arrested for leaving their children alone because they 
can not find affordable child care, I am pleased to say 
Thanks to your program. I do not have that problem because 
my childcare is now affordcible. ... This is a fabulous 
progrcun and has been a great help to me (more than words can 
say) . I hope you will continue this program so that it 
might help other working mothers like myself..." 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to share 
experiences in New Jersey and to provide our support for 
continuation of voucher programs because they really do meet 
unique child care needs of our diverse citizens. 


our 

the 

the 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. And for the new members 
that have come in, we have a 4-minute green light and 1 minute 
gold light, and if the question goes into the gold light, the panelist 
will have 1 minute to wrap up on the red light and then I will 
throw the gavel. We do have another panel after this. 

We thank all of you. 

Ms. Highsmith, I would say we just listened to testimony before 
the Governors, and the State of New Jersey, they brought up an 
interesting statistic. They did a study on records of AFDC. The 
Governor of New Jersey made the statement that when they cross- 
check those on the APDC in New Jersey, 30 percent of those folks 
were also drawing AFDC from New York and they did not even 
change their Social Security number. And we are trying to elimi- 
nate that type of corruption. 

I only have two questions and then I will go to my friend Mr. 
Kildee, from Michigan. 

Ms. Blank, on the severe needs of the problems that we are talk- 
ing about, broken homes and families, does the Children’s Defense 
Fund try to keep families together; and with what activities? And, 
second, do you promote marriage counseling within the program 
and support reducing taxes to take care of some of these middle- 
class families? 

Ms. Blank. The Children’s Defense Fund has a long history of 
working on helping to keep families together because we believe 
that children are best with their parents in stable families. 

Chairman Cunningham. Do you have any activity that helps, 
such as counseling? 

Ms. Blank. We do not do any counseling. We work with States 
and local communities that do that. Mary Lee Ellen, who is actu- 
ally here and who is an expert in child welfare and family support, 
could talk to you more about that after the hearing. 

Could you repeat your tax question? 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Many of us contend that part of the 
problem is that the teixes on the middle class keep people from ac- 
tually having the money to get the child care and to get off welfare 
and those kinds of things. For small businesses, it costs jobs so 
they cannot go to work. The minimum wage is another problem. 

But would you support reducing the tax on the middle class to 
give them more money in their pocket to provide for these kinds 
of things? 

Ms. Blank. Well, it is complicated. Because a lot of parents, the 
parents we talk about, the parents on the wmting lists, most States 
have cut eligibility. Many of those parents have no tax liability. 
This committee was very instrumental in cutting tax liability, I be- 
lieve that it was under Senator Packwood in 1986, and, as a result, 
some of these low income stru^ling families who cannot pay for 
care do not have tax liability. So cutting taxes will not make a 
huge difference to them. Their earned income credit may go up a 
litue. 

They have such tight budgets. Poor families pay an average of 
27 percent of their budget for child care, where other families pay 
only about 6 percent. 
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We also provide middle-class families help in paying for child 
care already through the dependent care tax credit, vmich gives 
them a little extra boost, as well. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Well, one of the problems we have is 
that when you get a divorce you are htindled differently under our 
Tax Codes, and quite often, as we have heard in testimony, some- 
one is thrown into a system, like Ms. Davis, with three children, 
and all of a sudden their tax burden is actually higher than when 
they were married. 

The point is we do not have an incentive for people to get off wel- 
fare, and I think part of that is, first, to provide a job; second, is 
that when they are working, and they have to pay for these other 
extras, transportation, clothing and so on— this gentleman would 
support not taking that portion of AFDC away from them so that 
they can provide for child care; and, at the same time, I know in 
the military, we have thousands of our petty officers on food 
stamps. It is that bad. 

And those people, the taxes that they pay, the position of this 
chairman is that vmder WIC, I want to maintain the same nutri- 
tional standards. Head Start works in California, so does WIC. And 
with regard to nutrition, I think if we separate that from what we 
are talking about in the welfare programs, then we will not kill the 
school lunch programs and the school breakfast programs. That is 
the general direction that I know many of us want to go. 

Ms. Blank. I agree with you about nutrition. I hope you recog- 
nize that the Child Care Food Program is the precursor to school 
lunch. If the children do not eat well in child care you are going 
to have to give them a real big lunch. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. I understand and I thank the 
gentlelady. 

I recognize my good friend from Michigan, Dale Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Helen, a question to you. What efforts do you think 
the States are likely to take if child care programs are consolidated 
at the present level of spending? What efforts do you think they are 
likely to make to ensure that families have help in paying for child 
care and that children receive a decent quality of child care? 

What are your prognostications if that were to take place? 

Ms. Biai^. Well, we strongly support consolidation. It makes 
sense to put many of those programs together, but we still think 
the biggest issue is resources. iGid if they are consolidated at the 
current level, I believe that States are going to have a veiy hard 
time. 

You just heard about the New Jersey and the Maryland waiting 
lists. I talked about the other waiting lists in other States as well. 
Michigan serves a fraction of the children who need help. States 
are under a lot of pressure. There are alarming signals about what 
might happen. 

For example, Michigan had the freedom and flexibility to get 
more Federal money to serve the working poor through the At-Risk 
Program under this committee’s jurisdiction for 4 V 2 years and did 
not use that full amount of, I think it was almost $12 to $13 mil- 
lion until this year. Many States, when we passed Federal legisla- 
tion in 1990, even though there was language that they had to 
maintain their effort, cut nack their State efforts. 
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So it is hard to say. These waiting lists have mushroomed. States 
have not increased their investment as the need has grown over 
the last few years. 

Will they keep children safe? I hope so. The language in the 
block grant which required States to have minimum protection, 
and they were very minimal, all that we are trying to do is to en- 
sure that children are not in dangerous situations, really helped 
many States for family day care providers. In some States, such as 
South Dakota, this involved providers who cared for as many as 12 
children. States were able to put in place simple things like a 
checklist for parents that providers could look at together. 

I think without some essential accountability, mven the pres- 
sures, they may be forced to move back. Before the block grant, 
about hall the States did not invest in training for child care pro- 
viders. TVaining can make a big difference. It can help a family day 
care provider to know that if you do not shake a baby, you may 
not have shaken baby syndrome, which can kill a baby. Very sim- 
ple things. 

But States did not choose to invest the money in training. Now 
they all do. But if they have enormous pressure, with so many fam- 
ilies moving off welfare to work, in an already beleaguered system, 
they will be tempted to say let us put whatever monev there is in 
subsidies, and make those subsidies, to be frank, as cheap as pos- 
sible. This will severely restrict parents’ choice of providers. 'They 
will say that we cannot afford training, we cannot afford programs 
like resource and referral that helps families find care, let us cut 
back on those protections because we are being swamped. And that 
is why you want to consider when you design a block grant about 
taking some minimum pieces in the current Child Care and Devel- 
opment Block Grant to Kelp ensure that does not happen. 

Mr. Kildee. We do encourage the training of child care workers, 
but the pay for child care workers is very, very low. The people 
working at the National Zoo, that care for the animals out there, 
make far more than people who take care of our children in child 
care. We train somebody, the pay is so low, what is the turnover 
rate in child care? It is very hi^, I would think. 

Ms. Blank. The turnover rate in child care is over 25 percent. 
And it is an interesting point. My cab ride on the way over here, 
there were five of us in the cab, cost $5.25, which is about what 
a child care worker gets paid in an hour. It is a real problem be- 
cause young children, especially from households with a lot of dis- 
ruption, need the security and continuity of stable care mving. And 
what we have is tremendous discontinuity because workers do not 
stay in child care for very long. 

I once had a mother write to say that Johnny loves his child care 
program, but he gets a little upset every Sunday because he doesn’t 
know who his teacher is going to be on Monday morning. It is a 
big issue. 

Mr. Kildee. 'Thank you very much, Helen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I know when I sit on a 
panel and there is a chairman, I quite often wonder where I am 
in the line, and what I will try to do is to announce an on deck 
position next. 
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I am going to recognize Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. Stark is on 
deck. 

Mr. Stark. I am out of order in my seating arrangement, Mr. 
Chairman. I would yield to Mr. Miller. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Well, I am going to recognize Mr. 
Greenwood, and I was saying you are on deck next. The minority 
gave me a list of who came when, and that is how I will recognize 
in that order. 

I would recognize Mr. Greenwood from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome panel 
members. There was some discussion today, led I think largely by 
Mr. Levin, but others on the issue of the availability of child care, 
while we are at the same time trying to move AFDC recipients into 
workfare programs or into work. 

I think the assumption was that this was a zero sum game; that 
if you have x number of women who are home with their preschool 
children and you were to move them into the world of work, that 
all of a sudden all of their children become in need of day care, and 
where in the heck are we going to get all those day care providers. 

This is offered not as a concrete proposal but just a thought that 
I would like some reflection upon. If you have a community with 
20, let’s say, single mothers with an average of 2 preschool children 
at home and the encouragement is at some point after 2 years 
under the bill that they need to be involved in some kind of a 
workfare program, to the extent that at least half of them are capa- 
ble and would pass background checks and could provide day care 
themselves, could become day care workers and so that their 
workfare might involve reporting to the local church or the local 
community center to provide, to be day care workers, child care 
workers, they might bring their 2 children and then also be respon- 
sible to care for the 2 children of one of their neighbors. 

You would have 20 families, 40 children. If 10 of those women, 
as their workfare program, were child care workers, that would 
free 10 more up to go out and look for private sector employment. 
I say this, advising I am not suggesting out of 20 women 10 will 
be perfectly qualified to do this, but they are in fact mothers or 
they would not be in the program, and we have not taken their 
children away from them, so we are assuming that they are capa- 
ble of providing child care in their own home. Is there some reason 
to believe that that cannot be part of this process? 

Let me ask Dr. Besharov and then Helen Blank. 

Mr. Besharov. Well, there is an underlying point that you are 
making that I would like to emphasize first and then answer your 
specific question. And that is the amount of child care needed in 
a welfare reform regime is infinitely expandable, which is to say it 
will depend on how you write the rules; How much child care you 
require and how expensive you require it will be. 

You can choose to require a Head Start-like program and spend 
$9,000 or $10,000 per child per year, or you can cash out the bene- 
fit, as a number of States have done, and spend much less than 
that and see no difference in the quality of the care as opposed to 
the child development. So a lot of the cost here depends on what 
you either require the States to do or allow them to do. 
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On the specific point you make, yes, as we look for things to have 
the welfare mothers do, either in their job training or in their pub- 
lic service jobs, child care has to be high on that list. Now, it is 
not going to be easy and it will be complicated to arrange, but 
when you talk to people in the communities about the things those 
mothers might best do — as an entry level job — child care is always 
high on that list. 

Mr. Greenwood. Ms. Blank. 

Ms. Blank. Yes, it is possible. There are just a couple of notes 
of caution. It does not work for every mother. It is a very hard job, 
10, 12 hours a day, real stressful. Imagine being with five 4-year- 
olds that long and not everybody is cut out to be a family child care 
provider. 

The other issue to look for is whether this is a job. If you are 
looking at it as income replacement you run into a few problems, 
not just the low wages, but more — I was working with the Y in 
Philadelphia, and they had done a neat program and trained 27 
women. 

Well, these women depended on the other low-income women in 
their community to pay them to earn a living. And the voucher pro- 
gram in Philadelphia run by the local management agency was fro- 
zen. The Y didn’t know what to do because it had these 27 women 
with no one coming to their doors. 

It is complicated in terms of the viability of family day care as 
income in a community where people do not have a lot to pay for 
day care. But it is reasonable to think about some way of looking 
at this. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you for your comments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank the gentlela^. And at this time 
I will recognize Mr. Stark, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Stark. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately when the distinguished 
panel was testifying, I was at the Joint Economic Committee find- 
ing out how an increase in the minimum wage would help a great 
number of the people that we are concerned about today. And as 
I did not have the opportunity to hear this distin^shed panel, I 
am just catching up on their written testimony ana I would like to 
yield at this time to Mr. Levin. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. Levin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Levin. 'Thank you. Let me ask Helen Blank and Dr. 
Besharov to describe the differences between your two positions. 

Mr. Besharov. You mean does the CDF agree there should be 
a block grant; that the current system is a mess and that you 
ought to fix it? 

I want to say when you talk to child care providers around this 
country, whether they will say it publicly or not, they would like 
the system fixed. Regardless of whether you put more money in it, 
gentlemen and gentleladies, fix the system. 

Mr. Levin. I think there is agreement the system is not working 
very well, but where we go from here, whether there should be a 
provision of Federal resources, whether block granting is tied into 
the end of the entitlement provision or not, what is the line be- 
tween the two of you? 
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Ms. Blank. We may differ on some issues. We support some type 
of child care block grant. There is no reason not to put the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant and some other child care pro- 
grams together. We work with many States and we agree that the 
proliferation of programs is one part of the problem, hut what the 
State officials across the country tell us their real problem is, and 
we talk to them all the time, that the fundamental problem is what 
I said before, a lack of resources. 

Do you help the mother who has been on and off welfare and yet 
goes back to welfare in order to get Transitional Child Care assist- 
ance and give her more help, or do you give a mother that makes 
$6 an hour, who was on welfare 2 years ago and who is on the 
waiting list in Illinois for help? Some States choose policies which 
result in discontinuity for children not just because of program 
rules. States do not pay a mother when she finishes her training 
and when she looks for a job. Not because they cannot, but because 
it is cheaper for them not to. 

It is absolutely true we should put programs together, but if you 
put them together and do not add resources to this very fragile sys- 
tem, children will suffer. I think it does make sense to retain an 
entitlement as mothers work and they are on welfare because I 
think it will help them work. 

I think it makes sense to maintain a floor for nutrition for chil- 
dren who eat. When you are talking about the years when their 
brain cells develop. We have an efficient Federal system so the food 
companies do not have to make 50 different kinds of fruit cups to 
satisfy national nutrition requirements, they can make 1. Food pro- 
grams work. It makes sense when children are in their key early 
years to ensure they are well fed. 

So I guess we would maintain certain key entitlements, but we 
would put programs together. We think they should have the same 
rules. We think States should have a lot of flexibility, but there 
should be certain key protections when you give out Federal 
money. 

We think child care is primarily State-driven now. The Head 
Start FVogram is an unusual program with a lot of local flexibility. 
It was passed last year, reauthorized last year with bipartisan sup- 
port, the members of this committee supported it. It helps mothers 
move off welfare. Over 30 percent of the staff are parents of cur- 
rent or former students, and it gives children something unusual, 
so I would not suggest tampering with Head Start at this point in 
time. Many Head Start and child care programs work well to- 
gether. We are actually doing a book on their collaborations. 

Mr. Besharov. First, at a time when the President is proposing 
slashing domestic spending, the Democratic President, it is a diver- 
sion to talk about putting more money into child care. You can talk 
about it all you want, but I don’t think it will do any good. I am 
an amateur at this. This Confess is not going to increase funding. 
So that is a diversion in this discussion, in my opinion. 

Second, I think that I am much more worried about the place of 
Head Start in these evolving networks. I am afraid that if you don’t 
do something to incorporate it in these programs, it will become 
more irrelevant to the provision of child care to children. It com- 
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petes now with public school programs. It looks for kids in many 
communities because the parents want to be someplace else. 

I would disagree about child care feeding. I think most child care 
feeding dollars, not all, are just indirect cash subsidies and ought 
to be treated like any other subsidy — and given to the programs as 
such. 

And finally, I would be very leery about reserved seating, where 
the Federal Government has by all these different block grants 
guaranteed one group 10 seats on this plane; another group, 15 
seats; and so on. Those are decisions the States should make and 
you shouldn’t reserve seats, such as which one is for the working 
poor or for AFDC recipients — ^let the States set those priorities 
within the context of their local needs. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. That is a very good ques- 
tion, Mr. Levin. I like being chairman because I can inteiject 
things. 

I look at what we are really trying to do. The flexibility I think 
is the big issue. As I have stated, I think WIC and Head Start 
work very well in California. What may work for Tomnw Thomp- 
son in Wisconsin may not work for Governor Wilson in California. 
And while we are looking at the different programs, while we have 
366 programs in welfare, we have to cut down the ones that are 
not working and cut down the overhead. And from both positions, 
I think you would agree with that. 

We also have an immense responsibility in the block panting 
system of making sure what we put in those block grants isn’t de- 
terring what we are really trying to save. And that is why your tes- 
timony, and everybody’s, is so important to this committee. 

I would recognize Mr. Ensign with Mr. Miller on deck, and then 
Ms. Dunn after that. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Shepard, I have some questions on where the child care is 
able to be, where the States would be able to say that, yes, this 
is approved child care, this is not when they talk about licensed fa- 
cilities. 

Would States in your opinion, in only licensed facilities, be able 
to allow grandparents to provide that child care, churches? Should 
States be able to say no, we need to have a separation of church 
and state, no Federal dollars going to churches and so church child 
care couldn’t be provided? 

Chairman Cunningham. We have a 15-minute vote coming up. 
We will finish this question and adjourn and then return to pick 
up the panel. 

Ms. Shepard. To answer your question, I am also the adminis- 
trator of child care subsidies so I do have the State program in 
Montgomery County, which does have unlicensed informal care. It 
is very important that we make sure our children are in safe li- 
censed care, so we do need some kind of requirements typically. 

Informal care works for parents who are on AFDC or possibly 
work experience part time or in school part time and they do have 
relatives taking care of children in informal arrangements. For that 
kind of situation, it works, I think. But for full-time parents in- 
volved in full-time activities, you really need licensed care. We need 
some guidelines to make sure these children are safe and these 
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providers then will be trained. I think that is very, very important 
because we want to make sure the children are safe. 

Mr. Ensign. Sometimes people say that we can’t have Federal 
dollars going to churches. Would churches be allowed to provide 
care? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. Actually, churches already have centers in 
them. They also run the centers and they provide care. 'They do an 
excellent job. So we do have churches that are providing care. 

Mr. Ensign. Ms. Blank, right now we are in a budget crisis with 
mounting national debt and deficit. We only have so many dollars 
to go around. I don’t think that any programs are going to be in- 
creased by any dramatic means if we are going to be able to protect 
the health of our economy for our children and our grandchildren 
in the future. So we need proposals that can utilize the dollars that 
we are spending now or do it much more efficiently. 

You brought up some suggestions. How do you take those dollars 
now and use them much more efficiently? 

Ms. Blank. I think you have a fundamental problem if you want 
to reform welfare without increases in child care funding. Since you 
are considering so many consolidations as you look at different 
parts of the government that don’t serve children, maybe you can 
find ways to expand child care. States use child care very effi- 
ciently. They allow families to choose informal care, so they allow 
them to choose arrangements that may not cost as much. 

We are not talking about requiring nigh standards, only minimal 
protection. With lots of new mothers coming into the work force 
and the kinds of waiting lists States already have, we are con- 
cerned about how our children are going to be cared for. There 
could be a real problem. I think if we could free up more resources, 
it would be cost effective to invest them in child care. 

Mr. Ensign. Let me yield to Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. Weldon. My question is a followup. Part of our job is mak- 
ing very tough decisions. If you had to choose between putting dol- 
lars into child care or welfare, would you recommend resources 
going more to child care? 

Ms. Blank. I think you have to protect children, so I am not sure 
I would — I would — that is a hard decision to make. What I would 
do is give the States some flexibility in using their welfare dollars 
to invest some of those dollars in child care so they could make 
that choice, if that makes sense. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Just a quick comment. I am sort of like Congress- 
man Levin. I don’t see a great distinction between the two testi- 
monies here. I realize that, Helen, you might not agree with Doug’s 
criticisms of the system. I think we are too quick to suggest that 
the individualized categorical programs aren’t working. 

The fact is, they are working for the identified popiuation of indi- 
viduals receiving child care, but it seems to me that you both ar- 
rive at the notion that the block grants, you would have us build 
on the Child Care Block Grant based on your testimony, that that 
is what is working, but it is a question of resources. But that is 
a political issue. We will struggle for resources whether they are 
block granted or they are not. 
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Ms. Blank. I think we differ. 

Mr. Miller. Your testimony doesn’t say that. Your testimony 
suggests that we ought to build on the community development, 
the Child Care Block Grant. 

Ms. Blank. But we also 

Mr. Miller. It says the question is whether we will have enough 
money or not to meet the waiting list that you characterize. 

Ms. Blank. We support guaranteeing the child care assistance 
from others who are receiving AFDC, and we support guaranteeing 
support for that transition as you move into work and ensuring 
that children have adequate nutrition. 

Mr. Miller. That would not necessarily be prohibited in a block 
grant. 

Ms. Blank. But it would be very unlikely to have that guarantee 
with a limited amount of resources in that block grant. If you don’t 
have a program targeted to nutrition, States have told us that they 
would eliminate the nutrition services to children. 

Mr. Miller. They might, but you always at the same time say 
this is essentially a State-driven system. They will put the re- 
sources and the manpower and the effort where they deem it nec- 
essary. 

Ms. Blank. We believe the food program is different and that it 
is an essential Federal commitment to feeding children that is sep- 
arate and should be maintained. 

Mr. Miller. I don’t see that in your testimony, but OK. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you Mr. Miller. 

Ms. Dunn from Washington. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to pursue a general line of questioning that I have 
heard introduced before. Mr. Besharov, you spoke in your opening 
remarks about making Head Start a part of block grants to States. 
I am interested in hearing your thoughts on the Head Start Pro- 
gram. 

The $3 billion that is involved in that program; should that be 
allowed to be redirected by the States, for example, and what can 
you tell us about what we ought to do with the Head Start Pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Besharov. My first advice is, whatever you do, do it very 
carefully, which is to say Head Start is a very popular program and 
in most places it is a very good program. The problem is that we 
have created a program that sits outside the standard operating 
network of most communities. 

Head Start is special because it has a series of social services 
and other supports to the family. But they are reproduced in other 
programs. Whether it is WIC or other prog^rams, those really find 
their analogs in Head Start Programs. We have one set program 
that duplicates eveiything else. 

What I would suggest is, don’t throw the baby out with the 
bathwater; that is, don’t say there shouldn’t be a Head Start Pro- 
gram. 'The States have much to learn from Head Start as we give 
them this much greater flexibility. I would suggest two possibili- 
ties, but there are others as well. 
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First, you might say to a State, if a State puts more of its own 
money in a Head Start-type proCTam, not more Federal money but 
its own money, it could in fact men take over the operation of the 
State Head Start Program. For example, if a State in effect pur- 
chased Head Start by putting 50 percent more money in, the Gov- 
ernor and the State legislature could work on integrating it within 
the larger child care system. That, it seems to me, me^es sense. 

Another approach — and that is what I want to emphasize, there 
are different approaches — would be to say any State that wants to 
apply the Head Start standards, which require comprehensive serv- 
ices, to all of the child care programs that it funds or at least the 
child care center-based proCTams that it funds, that State might 
also then operate the Head Start Program. 

These are two attempts that I see as having a reasonable ability 
of both incorporating Head Start within the larger program and yet 
not losing what is best about Head Start. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

Without another member to pose questions, I appreciate the 
presence of the panel here and I wonder if each of the panelists 
could quickly summarize for this panel in their view the most im- 
portant potential advantages and the most important potential con- 
cerns about moving toward a block granted child care system? 

I know that is an essay question, but if you could tick off the 
point starting with Ms. Davis. 

Ms. Davis. Could you please repeat the question? 

Mr. English. I wonder if you could quickly summarize, and I 
could start with Ms. Shepherd if you prefer, potential advantages 
or concerns, quickly what you think to be the high points if we 
change the design of the Federal child care system to move from 
a patchwork of programs to a block jprant. 

Ms. Shepard. I think the idea of combining programs and then 
putting it into a block grant form is an excellent idea, but the 
downfall is, local jurisdictions like Montgomery County, Md., tradi- 
tionally have not fared well with many of the block grant pro- 
grams, and that concerns me. Because what is so great about our 
program is that it is flexible and meets local needs. So I would 
want to make sure that localities were really able to access block 
grant moneys so that it would be equal. 

Mr. English. Your main concern would be the access of localities 
to funds? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. My main concern would be that if you think of a 
block grant as solving the child care problem, you will end up back 
here 5 years from now with some other big problems. There is 
nothing wrong with consolidating several programs with certain 
safeguards for children, but it won’t fix the resource problem. 

Some type of a block grant is fine, but there has to be some re- 
ality testing about what it is going to do given the kind of need 
there is for child care, and that you don’t end basic national com- 
mitments such as ensuring the children are not hungry when you 
do these block grants. You can do a well-designed child care block 
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grant, but certain basic services for children and safeguards don’t 
necessarily need to be included in a block grant. 

Mr. Besharov. I see the advantages as two. 

First, efficiency, much less time spent learning about the Federal 
rules and manipulating them to provide a basic service. And the 
second advtmtage is continuity. We have children who are bounced 
between different child care funding streams and often between 
centers. So efficiency and continuity. 

The m^or drawback I can see is that if the Congress block 
grants this, it can’t hold as many hearings on child care. 

Mr. English. That is also potentially in the advantage column. 

Ms. Highsmith. 

Ms. Highsmith. New Jersey would welcome the flexibility of 
being able to design a child care system within the State to address 
the many needs of the families that require child care. The only 
drawback that we would be cautious of is we wouldn’t want to be 
put in a position where we would have to make decisions that one 
population would not be able to receive the level of services that 
they need over another population that was probably just as needy. 

Mr. English. For each of the panelists. Governors like John 
Engler of Michigan have testified that if given sufficient flexibility 
by the Federal Government, he would accept less funding and still 
provide for the welfare needs of the residents of his State. 

Do you disagree and believe that the Federal Government can 
better design, operate and monitor child care programs than the in- 
dividual States, or do you think that flexibility is something that 
will benefit at the local level? 

Dr. Besharov. 

Mr. Besharov. There is no fixed price for a child care program. 
A child care proCTam, if it is provided through Head Start, is very 
expensive. A child care program, if provided through a community- 
based center, is less expensive but still costly. Child care programs 
that are provided in family homes are less expensive, and we know 
that those States that use cash benefits or vouchers for child care 
spend even less per child. ’This is a long way of saying that if you 
give States flexibility about how they provide child care, they will 
gravitate toward the more efficient systems. 

So I think what we hear the Governors saying, and the child care 
lobbies are very outspoken in their communities, is they are betting 
that with the same dollars or a few less, they can provide at least 
the same amount of child care if not more. It seems to me that 
what they see is a kind of friction in the system; so it is a reason- 
able bet that there will be savings. 

Ms. Blank. I think flexibility is important. I think right now the 
Governors have quite a bit of flexibility on child care. If you go 
from State to State, you see enormous variation. 

I would like to make one clarifying point. They all use vouchers. 
I think that putting some more programs to make it easy to admin- 
ister them makes some sense. I don’t think that the Governors are 
going to have the resources that they need to help families work 
and ensure they stay self-sufficient pven the kind of picture most 
of the witnesses have painted today in terms of what the situation 
looks like for families. 
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I also think that whatever the block grfint, there should be some 
minimum provisions to ensure that funds are not spent in situa- 
tions that are potentially dangerous for children. There should be 
accountability built in. I do think the States can make basic deci- 
sions and they have for many years. 

Mr. English. Ms. Blank, what about the prospects of using some 
of the block grant money that is actually allocated for other needs 
within the welfare system? For example, I don’t know if you are fa- 
miliar with the learnfare program that exists in Ohio, the LEAP 
Program, but they utilize savings in one end of the system to pro- 
vide child care and transportation services to make the program 
work elsewhere in the system. 

Do you think that that is a potential model also for providing 
better child care services? 

Ms. Blank. It depends on what you are transferring between. I 
know Ohio has limited child care money and they were forced to 
shut down their intake for awhile and they have cut their eligi- 
bility dramatically so families only at poverty level get help. 

Mr. English. I don’t think that was within the LEAP Program. 

Ms. Blank. It wasn’t within LEAP, but it didn’t give them 
enough resources to help their Ohio families to adequately deal 
with child care. If a community thinks they have solved the hous- 
ing needs of poor families and want to put it in child care, I guess 
the issue is that in a low-income community, there are so many 
needs, it is hard to imagine with less resources whether you can 
squeeze out of a housing program to fix a child care program. 

Things are tough out there, but I don’t think it is a solution for 
adequate resources. A little extra flexibility might help them ad- 
dress their particular problems and that may make sense. It won’t 
be enough, again, to fix it. 

Ms. Shepard. I agree. I think there just are not enough re- 
sources out there currently, and that is what we continue to strug- 
gle for. I think you heard that when we were talking about the op- 
tion for working parents. There just isn’t enough money in the 
States and counties and the Federal. Their only choice is welfare 
because right now they are entitled to that. 

Mr. English. You like the idea, though, if local flexibility is pro- 
vided and there can be savings achieved at one end of the system, 
that those resources could be transferred to child care? 

Ms. Shepard. I do. Administratively, our local program is very 
cost effective compared to the State program because we can make 
it a very simple system and throughout our States, many of the 
counties are very different. Montgomery County is different than 
some of our rural counties. So if there is more flexibility in the lo- 
cality running it administratively, it saves you a lot of money. So 
I do agree with that. 

Mr. English. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you for coming and sharing your views and 
your experience. 

Dr. Besharov, let me start with you, a simple question perhaps. 
Do you think we should spend more money from the Federal level 
on child care? 
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Mr. Besharov. As I said, and I think as Mr. Miller said, I think 
that is an issue that is caught up in the larger Federal budgetary 
question. I would like to see more money spent on tax cuts, I would 
like to see more money spent on the military and so forth. I have 
a long list. I just don^ know where you get the money. Someone 
once told me, well, you can tax the people in Moscow. As far as I 
can tell, they don’t have any money anymore either. 

My answer is, I don’t know where the money is, so for me it is 
an irrelevant question. I thought that the question that Mr. Eng- 
lish asked was a powerful response to your question which is, if in 
these block grants the States are given some incentive to create 
savings in one area and use them someplace else, that will be a 
major step forward. 

Kght now Federal funding encourages States to spend and to 
find ways to bring in Federal dollars. If you succeed in creating an 
incentive structure that says, here is the money; use it as wisely 
as you can and if you have any left over, use it for other human 
needs, you will have succeeded, I think, far beyond the expectations 
of many of the people in this room and in this country. 

Mr. McCrery. 'That is a good answer. As with other things, we 
all like to spend more money on some things. Sometimes we just 
can’t so we have to make do with what we have. I think that is 
the objective of this committee, trying to maximize the benefits of 
the dollars that we do spend. 

And it seems to me that the approach that you have suggested 
and that we are exploring— of breaking the strings that go with so 
much of the money that goes down to the States will allow the 
States more flexibility to use Federal dollars in a way that best 
suits their particular population and their particular needs. As 
much as we might think that we in Washin^n are the wisest peo- 
ple in America, we can’t know everything about every locale in the 
United States. As too often happens, we try to fit one shoe on the 
many, many feet around this country and it just doesn’t fit many 
times, most of the time. 

Ms. Blank, I appreciate the work you do. I know that you are 
concerned about child care and making sure that we have adequate 
child care and child care that is up to some standard that we would 
all agree is acceptable. However, hasn’t there been a tremendous 
increase in the last few years in the private sector of available slots 
for child care? 

Ms. Blank. Do you mean — the private sector in terms of support- 
ing child care has actually slackened off some. 

Mr. McCrery. I am talking about the availability of child care 
in the private sector. 

Ms. Blank. The availability of for-profit child care slots or 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. It depends on what communities you live in. There 
was a study done by the Illinois Department of Public Aid that 
found this tremendous shortage of child care providers in the inner 
city. For-profit providers are an important part of our child care 
market. They provide over 50 percent of the center-based care and 
with the Child Care and Development Block Grants, many have 
started to serve low-income children. 
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But unfortunately many for-profit providers, if they are starting 
a new program, do better to go into a middle-class community be- 
cause they know that middle-class parents can pay the cost of care. 
When chains locate, they look at what neighborhood makes most 
sense. 

The other thing that would help for-profits is that if they had an 
equal chance of participating in the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. There is some convoluted law that makes it difficult for 
them to receive the support to provide nutrition meals even if they 
serve poor children and that would help them provide more care. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, there are different situations, dif- 
ferent needs, and different localities and we should resist the temp- 
tation to t^ to impose a solution on every locale. The spaces avail- 
able in child care centers across the Nation have increased from 
about 150,000 in 1965 to over 2 million today. That is a tremen- 
dous increase and it shows that there is a lot of work going on in 
the private sector to try to fill this need that we have in the coun- 
try. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM [presiding]. Thank you. 

The gentlelady from Hawaii, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Chairman, I am very much concerned about this 
whole question of child care and the needs that families face irre- 
spective of whether they have welfare status or whether they are 
part of the working poor in the country. And I think that this is 
one of the issues that has been really neglected in terms of facing 
up to what we say. Our rhetoric simply does not match our actions. 

We talk about the commitment to family and yet in so many 
cases we see that the resources are not there to support the fami- 
lies who are out there working trying to make ends meet, and with- 
out support in terms of child care find themselves moving onto the 
welfare rolls because they simply can’t exist. 

We are now embarking on a new area where we want to do 
something with the welfare system and embrace the whole idea 
that families on welfare must work and that we are going to pro- 
vide tr 2 iining and all the rest of it. The missing ingredient is an 
emphasis on child care which has to go along with any program 
that we devise with respect to welfare families. 

So I am intrigued by both the testimony of Ms. Shepherd and 
Ms. Blank with respect to the situation which has arisen, as I un- 
derstand, from Deborah’s testimony that where several years ago 
your county was able to help each family that asked for help, now 
you have a waiting list of 1,400 families. 

In Ms. Blank’s testimony on page 3, you describe a situation in 
the States, naming 15 States that use the Child Care Block Grant 
which was intended to help low-income families. Now the funds are 
being used for welfare-related child care needs. So if we move to 
the block grant idea, which we are discussing, and which is really 
at the forefront of all of the discussions, how do you — what do you 
feel has to be done in terms of formulating the legislation on block 
grants to make sure that there is a fair allocation of funds to both 
the working families that are poor and the families that are strug- 
gling to come out of welfare that we are now putting emphasis on 
in terms of trying to get them job opportunities? 
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Ms. Shepard. I think we need to make sure that we are offering 
incentives to families to come off AFDC and right now that we stop 
offering disincentives to working parents, because that is what is 
happening. Because we are running out of money and the money 
is used for AFDC families, working poor families are opting for 
AFDC. That is their only option. Or leave children in imsafe situa- 
tions. 

So when you write the legislation, you need incentives for AFDC 
families and you need to get the disincentives out for the working 
poor. We hear families say I was offered a raise; I couldn’t take it, 
because they are going to lose their child care. So we need to be 
really careful about legislation. 

Ms. Blank. I agree; you could start to do set-asides for different 
populations that would counter your desire to give the States more 
flexibility to figure out which populations they help. 

I guess we could consider guaranteeing child care to all working 
famHies if we think that work pays ana it keeps families off wel- 
fare and it helps them pay taxes, and avoid dependence not only 
on welfare but on medical assistance and housing, whatever. It 
would be a bargain if the child care legislation guaranteed child 
care to all working poor families whether they were on welfare or 
not that was minimally safe and decent. We might go a long way. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. Pa 3 me of New Jersey and then Mrs. 
Kennelly. Then we will move to the next panel. 

Mr. Payne of New Jersey. Thank you veiy much. I will be brief. 

Let me welcome Karen Highsmith from New Jersey, a former 
student of mine when I was a schoolteacher, and I am very proud 
to see a Newark resident struggle and work her way through col- 
lege and finally become a successful State official. I continumly try 
to have a quest for truth. We consider ourselves the truth squad 
in the Congress. 

Let me for the record for the Chairman set the record straight 
as it relates to so-called fraud from New Jersey and New York. It 
was alleged at a previous meeting that 30 percent of New Jersey 
residents were collecting welfare in New York. I want to just cor- 
rect it, because we went to the electronic data process system — we 
are on a new information highway, so we can get accurate informa- 
tion. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Would the gentleman yield? The Gov- 
ernor from New Jersey said; it is not the whole population. It is 
those that were tested — 30 percent of those tested were drawing 
AFDC from New York, and that was a direct statement from the 
Governor. 

Mr. Payne of New Jersey. I saw the Governor yesterday. She 
didn’t mention that. Let me give you the facts here. I will have it 
submitted for the record. 

Out of 30.000 families, there were 425 people or 1.42 percent of 
the caseload in Essex County, which has the majority of the case- 
load in the entire State. We even went so far as to compute the 
dollar amount, 0.1429 percent of the dollar amount of what was 
spent on the overall program. 

The only reason I continually harp on this issue is because when 
misinformation is dispensed at an official hearing, it does a big dis- 
service. We know there is fraud and abuse. We find that in all 
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kinds of systems. The override on a plane called a C-17 is about 
twice the amount as the B— 2 bomber and there is probably fraud 
and mismanagement in that. 

We had Congresspeople at the bank here that were fooling 
around with checks. A couple went to jail. So we will get the whole 
question about fraud and bad people and wrongdoings straight, but 
I get sick and tied of hearing the whipping boys whipping on people 
who are those who are most in need, those who cannot defend 
themselves and I could see you could be a percentage point off or 
two. 

When I used to test Karen, I used to say a little wrong, OK, but 
not a lot wrong. But 30 percent as opposed to 1.4 percent, there is 
no correlation. I will ask the Governor to give me her quote of 30 
percent of New Jersey welfare recipients — it is physically impos- 
sible. It doesn’t even make sense to repeat it because it is phys- 
ically — we have 7.5 million people in New Jersey. It does not make 
sense. 

I would like to put this in the record and hope that we can get 
it corrected so that we could stop having the misinformation con- 
tinue, because if we are going to make public policy on this infor- 
mation, if you start out wrong, you will never get it right. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Cunningham. I would say to the gentleman, Ms. 
Whitman also said because we mentioned the illegal immigration 
problem in California, Arizona, Texas and the border States, she 
said one of the biggest problems in New Jersey was illegal immi- 
gration on AFDC as well as that. 

The gentleman is right; third generation welfare recipients is 
wrong. Time after time relying on the welfare system is wrong and 
that is what we are trying to eliminate. There are people who need 
welfare and we have no problems supporting that, but we want to 
give them incentives to get off and put a timeline of 2 years and 
then they are off. If we do that, there will be a big difference in 
opinion on whether they are going to end up on welfare or not. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I have read the testimony. I want to make sure 
that it is on the record; the current child care block grant has mini- 
mum health and safety standards, I understand, in its present 
form. We are talking about putting 1.5 million children into the 
child care world by the year 2001 with the Personal Responsibility 
Act. 

I would like Ms. Blank with her experience to reiterate what we 
should be very cautious about in the new block grants, especially 
regarding standards. Are the ones we have in the current system, 
would you find them acceptable or could you tell us where we 
might get some guidance and be careful that these are workable 
standards? 

Ms. Blank. You know, they actually are workable. I think it is 
absolutely essential that they be maintained, that there be a floor 
given what you talked about, given the fact that so many children 
could be entering child care with scarce resources. 

Mrs. Kennelly. What we have now, could that be an acceptable 
floor? 
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Ms. Blank. I think it is an acceptable floor. It says no provider 
who is not a relative — we assume that grandparents, aunts and un- 
cles know what they are doing when they care for their young chil- 
dren; that no provider should receive funds unless the facility is 
minimally healthy and safe, there is some attention paid to train- 
ing and health needs of children including immunizations. States 
should be requiring children not go into group care without being 
immunized, and that parents have the right to drop in at any time. 

You are assuring that the States pay attention to whether the 
provider is capable of caring for groups of children, that the facility 
has poisonous substances out of reach of children, and that chil- 
dren's health needs are being looked at. 

Of course it would be great to have more detail. These standards 
were worked out through much compromise with the Bush admin- 
istration and Members of both sides and they allow States to take 
different approaches. Wisconsin and Texas have requirements that 
are more complicated than other States, which may just use a 
checklist. Some States visit providers, some don’t. 

You could go further and say they must all visit. That needs to 
be worked out in terms of how much direction you have to give to 
States. But the bottom line is, you can’t back on from the minimal 
accountability that is there because the temptation will be too 
great not to look very carefully as to where these children are. 

Mr. Besharov. I just want to emphasize something that Helen, 
I think, was suggesting. In the last go-around, there was much in- 
terest in even more detailed standards. I think what Helen was 
saying is consistent with my impression, there is no taste out there 
for substantially higher Federal standards. 

The argument is whether the ones we have now should be re- 
duced or kept. There aren’t very many people out there now who 
are saying we desperately need higher Federal standards. We have 
the high watermark of where we are and I think that is 

Ms. Blank. I wouldn’t call them the high watermark. 'They are 
protections to ensure that children when they are in child care 
don’t put their finger in an open plug and in some States it doesn’t 
work so hot. 

Mr. Besharov. I don’t think that there is a strong feeling that 
the Federal Government should be imposing more standards at 
this stage. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And I think we can agree we certainly shouldn’t 
go lower? 

Mr. Besharov. There are too many details for me to be able to 
answer that question in this forum. 

Chairman Cunningham. I thank the panel. We have a lot of pre- 
conceived ideas and quite often the testimony by panelists in both 
sides of the issue gives us a lot of insight and I want to thank the 
panel members. We will go to the third panel and we thank you 
foi^our testimony. 

Cihairman Shaw. I now invite the third and final panel to come 
to the witness table. 

We do have an opening statement from the Human Resources 
Subcommittee of Ways and Means that will be delivered by Mr. 
Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. 'Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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As we turn now to the child welfare portion of this hearine, we 
abruptly shift our attention from providing ^vemment help to 
working parents who want to care for their children to providing 
protection to children whose parents abuse or neglect. In child care, 
Republicans want to maximize the ability of parents to make their 
own decisions about what is best for the children. 

But in the case of abuse and neglect, so far, from being able to 
trust parents to do best by their children, we must confront the fact 
that some parents cannot even be trusted not to inflict physical 
and psychic blows on their children. These children are among the 
least fortunate members of our society. Republicans working coop- 
eratively with State and local ofRcials intend to protect them. 

House Republicans have a long history of concern about abused 
and neglected children. Our proposals have been based on a diag- 
nosis that the present system is sick because it suffers from two 
diseases — too many categorical programs and too many Federal 
rules, reflations and guidelines. 

Consider categorical proCTams first. In its sincere desire to help 
vulnerable children and their families, the Federal (^vemment 
has created a labyrinth of more than 25 overlapping categorical 
programs so complicated that States, counties, and cities are de- 
nied the flexibility they need to spend Federal dollars where they 
will do the most good. 

To take one example, while States have been in desperate need 
of the money for services since the early eighties, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided them with open-ended entitlement money for 
administration. So as money for administration rose from a little 
over $100 million in the early eighties to the astounding sum of 
$1.5 billion today. States still tell us they continue to be starved 
for service money. What a surprise. Give bureaucrats an open- 
ended entitlement for administration and they increase spending 
more thzin tenfold in a decade. 

The second problem with Federal policy is that in our zeal to pro- 
tect children, we have created a blob of bureaucratic requirements 
so heavy euid cumbersome that one witness told our subcommittee 
last year that social workers spend 80 percent of their time filling 
out forms. 

I have here a box of regulations for child welfare programs. 
These regulations weigh 18.75 pounds. In the field of child protec- 
tion, as it is in so manv others, an ounce of prevention may be 
worth a pound of cure, but can anyone measure the barriers im- 
posed on both prevention and cure oy nearly 20 pounds of regula- 
tion? 

The current maze of regulations is a hopeless failure, but more 
to the point, they do not protect Hie children they were designed 
to protect. I invite any of our witnesses today to comment on 
whether they believe the current Federal system of rules on child 

E rotection actually works. Republicans are now proposing, as they 
ave for several years, to directly attack these two flaws. 

First, we intend to end more than 20 categorical programs, put 
most of the money from these programs into a block grant and then 
give States dramatic flexibility in spending the money. If States 
think an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, they can 
focus resources on prevention. If States think they can keep trou- 
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bled families together by providing services, they can focus their 
money on services for families. In short, States and localities will 
be free to spend Federal money where they think it will do the 
most good. In the case of child protections, we again plan to revolu- 
tionize the present system. 

First, we are going to put this box of Federal regulations where 
it belongs, in the dustbin of history. We have every intention of 
ending the second. We are going to establish a straightforward set 
of child protection goals and standards that States and localities 
should strive to meet. 

Third, we are going to require that States and localities establish 
citizen review boards that must meet at least twice each year to 
review how each social service department has handled specific in- 
dications of child abuse and .neglect. These boards, by making their 
findings and recommendations public, will bring badly needed sun- 
light to the obscure system of protecting abused and neglected chil- 
dren. 

Fourth, we are going to collect State and national data to give 
us a clear picture for the first time of how many children are re- 
moved from their families, how long they stay in foster care, and 
how many families receive services and several other important 
child welfare issues. 

We look forward to hearing today’s testimony about problems 
with the current welfare system ana about the new proposals we 
are about to send on a legislative journey that we hope will end 
with a Presidential signature sometime this summer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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Opening Renuulcs by Mr. Ensign 
Joint Hearing on Child Care and Child Wel&re 
Fd>niaiy 3, 1995 

As we turn now to the child welfare portion of this hearing, we abruptly shift 
our attention &om providing government help to working parents who want good care 
for their children to providing protection to ^Idien whose parents abuse or neglect 
them. In child care. Republicans want to maximize the ability of patents to make their 
own decisions about whtd is best for their diildren. But in die case of abuse and 
neglect, so far fiom being able to trust parents to do best by their children, we must 
confiont the fact that some parents cannot even be trusted not to inflict physical and 
psychic blows on their children. These children are among die least fortunate members 
of our society. Republicans, woridng cooperatively with state and local oCGcials, 
intend to protect them. 

House Republicans have a long history of concern about abused and neglected 
children. Our proposals have been based on a diagnosis that the present system is sick 
because it suffers from two diseases - too many categorical programs and too many 
federal rules, regulations, and guidelines. 

Consider categorical programs first In its sincere desire to help vulnerable 
children and their troubled families, the federal government has created a labyrinth of 
more than 25 overlapping categorical programs so complicated that states, counties, 
and cities are denied the flexibility they need to spend federal dollars where they will 
do the most good. To take just one example, while states have been in desperate need 
of money for services since the early 1980s, the federal government has provided them 
with open-ended entitlement money for administration. So as money for 
adminisuation rose fiom a little over $100 million in the early 1980s to the astounding 
sum of $1.5 billion today, states stiU tell us they continue to be starved fm service 
money. What a surprise! Give bureaucrats an open-ended entitlement for 
administration and they increase spending more dian ten-fold in a decade. 

The second problem with federal poliqr is that in our zeal to protect children, 
we have created a blob of bureaucratic requirements so heavy and cumbersome that 
one witness told our Subcommittee last year that social workers spend 80% of their 
time filling out forms. 

1 have here a box of the regulations for child welfare programs. The regulations 
weigh 18.75 pounds. In the field of child protection, as in so many others, an ounce 
of prevention may be worth a pound of cure, but can anyone measure the barriers 
imposed on both prevention and cure by nearly 20 pounds of regulations? 
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The current maze of regulations is a hopeless failure. But more to the point, 
they do not protect the children they were designed to protect I invite any of our 
witnesses today to comment on whether they believe the current federal system of rules 
on child protection works. 

Republicans are now proposing, as they have for several years, to directly attack 
these two flaws. First we intend to end more than 20 categorical programs, put most 
of the money from these programs in a block grant and then give states dramatic 
flexibility in spending the money. If states think an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, they can focus resources on prevention. If states think they can keep 
troubled families together by providing services, they can focus their money on 
services for families. In short states and localities will be free to spend federal money 
where they think it will do the most good. 

In the case of child protections, we again plan to revolutionize the present 
system. First we are going to put this box of federal regulations where it belongs - 
in the dustbin of history. We have every intention of ending the federal conceit that 
only Uncle Sam can protect kids. 

Second, we are going to establish a straightforward set of child protection goals 
and standards that states and localities should strive to meet. 

Third, we are going to require states and localities to establish citizen review 
boards that must meet at least twice each year to review how social service 
departments have handled specific cases of child abuse and neglect. These boards, by 
m^ing their findings and recommendations public, will bring badly needed sunlight to 
the now obscure system of protecting abused and neglected children. 

And fourth, we are going to collect state and national data to give us a clear 
picture -- for the first time - of how many children are removed firom their families, 
how long they stay in foster care, how many families receive services, and several 
other important child welfare issues. 

We look forward to hearing today’s testimony about problems with the current 
system and about the new proposals we are about to send on a legislative journey that 
we hope will end with a Presidential signature some time this summer. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

The next panel is made up of Dr. Wade Horn, director of the Na- 
tional Fatherhood Initiative; Dr. Carol Bevan, who is vice president 
for research and public policy at the National Council for Adoption; 
Patrick Murphy, who is pt^lic guardian. Cook County, 111.; and 
Ruth Massinga, who is the chief executive of the Casey Family Pro- 
gram in Seattle, Wash. 

Welcome to all of you. Your prepared statements will be made a 
part of the record and I invite you to proceed as you see fit begin- 
ning with Dr. Horn. 

STATEMENT OF WA DE F . HORN, PHJ)., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE 

Mr. Horn. Good afternoon and thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am 
Wade Horn and I am the director of the National Fatherhood Ini- 
tiative, an organization whose mission is to restore responsible fa- 
therhood as a national priority. I also served as the former Com- 
missioner for the Administration on Children, Youth and Families 
in the Department of Health and Human Services and was a Presi- 
dential appointee to the National Commission on Children. 

Today child welfare is not just in crisis, it is at a crossroads. We 
have to decide whether we want to continue down the same road 
we are on toward more Federal regulation, more Federal oversight 
and more Federal micromanagement of child welfare or whether we 
want to change direction and allow States much more flexibility to 
confront the challenges that the child welfare system is currently 
experiencing. 

I am here to argue that the most important thing we can do is 
to increase State flexibility so they can address the emerging prob- 
lems that are causing the crisis in child welfare today. Currently 
there are at least two dozen different funding streams in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, three more in the De- 
partment of Justice, and one in flie Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, all funding different aspects of the child wel- 
fare system. 

Why should a State have to negotiate these nearly 30 different 
funding streams in order to develop a single comprehensive seam- 
less ^stem of services to protect children at risk. In his State of 
the Union Message, the President said that we have to learn that 
there is not a government proCTam for every problem. The current 
tystem is too categorical, too burdensome and too prescriptive on 
State agencies. It results in far too much time and resources being 
diverted to satisfying Federal paperwork requirements and away 
from serving the needs of children. What is needed to improve the 
child welfare system is greater State flexibility and not more spe- 
cialized funding streams. 

So I recommend the following;; First, that we combine many of 
the various child welfare discretionary and State formula grant 
programs spread out across HHS, Justice, and HUD, and combine 
them with the Independent Living Program and with the title IV- 
E Administrative Costs and Training ftograms into one State for- 
mula CTant program. 

With these moneys. States and local communities could develop 
this comprehensive and seamless system of services to protect chib 
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dren, with far less of their time and resources being diverted to ne- 
gotiate this labyrinth of Federal proCTams. 

I farther recommend that title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance 
Payments and title IV-E Adoption Assistance remain open-ended 
entitlements. Keeping the IV-E Foster Care Maintenance Program 
as an open-ended entitlement will ensure that if circumst^ces 
change, States will not be unfairly penalized financially if they 
need to put more children in out-of-home care. 

On the other hand, if the States are able to use this more flexible 
funding stream to create good and effective preventative services, 
there may be a decreased need for out-of-home care, thereby caus- 
ing a decrease in spending in title IV-E foster care and saving the 
taxpayers some money. I also think the title IV-E Adoption Assist- 
ance Program should remain an open-ended entitlement in order to 
ensure that no child is denied a loving and permanent home be- 
cause of financial hardship. 

I think that the Federal role under such a system should be to 
foster experimentation in the delivery of innovative services, to col- 
lect national data and to provide technical assistance to the States. 
I also recommend that oversight for child welfare services should 
be put much further down in the system, closer to the actual com- 
munities where these children are being served. 

It is impossible for a Federal bureaucrat from often hundreds of 
miles away to know what kinds of resources are available in a 
^ven community in order to know whether a particular case plan 
IS appropriate for that child or not. I am very pleased to hear that 
one of the things you are considering is the use of volunteer citizen 
foster care review boards to do just that. 

In closing, I think we need to have much more flexibility at the 
State and local level. One of the most effective ways of achieving 
that is through a State block grant approach. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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StaiemaU kj Wade F. Horn, FtuD. 

Director, The Nmtumal Fatherhood fmiiaiive 

My name is Wade F. Horn, Ph.D. I am tbe Director of the National Fatherhood 
Initiative, an organization whose missioo is to restore responsible fatherhood as a national 
priority. Formerly. I served as Cominissianer for Children, Youth and Families within the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, askl was a presidential appointee to the 
National Commission on Children. I have also recently been appointed by Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala to serve on the Naticmal Commission on Childhood 
Disability. I am very pleased to have been invited here today to discuss the need for child 
welfare reform. 

The child welfare system is in crisis. Data reported through the Voluntary Cooperative 
Information System (VCIS) indicate that more than 445,000 children age 0-18 years were in 
foster care at the end of FY 1993, a 6596 increase since 1983. The cost of foster care under 
Title IV-E of the Social Security Act now exceeds $3 billion annually. near(v ten times the 
amount expended in FY 1981. We are spaiding qk^ and more money cm child welfare, 
and getting less and less in return. Dts^to ever uxrreasing money spent on child welfare, 
statistics from the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect ideate that in 1991 there 
were a total of 992,600 substantiated cases of child abuse or neglect, an all time high. 

But the child welfare system is not only in crisis, it is also at a crossroads. We must 
decide whether the solution to today's diild welfare crisis is to continue down the road we 
are on toward more federal oversi^, more federal regulation, and more federal 
micromanagement of the child welfare system, or to change directions and allow greater state 
flexibility and experimentation. I am here to argue that one of the most important reasons 
why the current system is in crisis is because of too much federal micromanagement of the 
states and too little flexibility at the state and local level. 

Today is not the first time that a crisis to the diild welfare system has made reform 
necessary. In the 1970’s, the system was overburdened with an estimated 500,000 children 
in foster care. At that time, few states had adequate systems in place for ensuring quick 
resolution of foster care episodes, through eidier reunification or placement for adoptioiv 
Some states and local agendes could not even readily determine the location of a child once 
that child was placed in foster care. Tbe result was hundreds of thousands of children in 
"foster care drift," bouncing from <Mie foster care borne to another with no agreed upon long 
term plan or strategy for resolving the concent facing children in out-of-home care. 

This dire situation changed dramatically with tbe implementation of the Child Welfare 
Amendments of 1980 (Pi^ 96-272). This law required states to implement a number of 
reforms, including a requirement to conduct an iovoitory of all children in foster care, the 
implementation of a statewide tracking and informarion system, and the development of a 
case review system with an emfrfiasis rm pennanezxy' placement. The Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act of 1980 also crea^ title IV-E, thereby linking child welfare services 
available through title IV-B widi the AFDC foster care program. 

States were required by PL 96-272 to self-oertiiy that certain administrative reforms had 
taken place, and then submit to periodic reviews by the federal government to ensure that 
these reforms, as well as additional pcotectiims speciiied in the law, were in place for 
children in out-of-home care. The incentive for states to comply with the law was the 
inclusion of additional Title IV-B payments if diese refonns were implemented and operating 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the U.S.. Department of Health and Human Services. 
The provision in PL 96-272 for on-going system oversight came to be known as Section 427 
reviews. 

The short-term results of the reforms embodied in PL 96-272 were impressive. The 
length of time children spent in foster care was sharply reduced and tbe total number of 
children in out-of-home care plummeted from over 500,000 in 1977 to approximately 
270,000 in 1983. Since that time, however, the number of children in foster care has been 
increasing, and spending on child welfue has exploded. What happened? 
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During the 1980’s, two crises greatly challenged the capacity of the child welfare system 
to protect children. First, beginning in the rmd-1980’s. the crack cocaine epidemic 
dramatically changed the type of client being served by the child welfare system. Whereas 
the typical foster care placement in the 1970’s and early 1980's involved neglect or highly 
episodic, and stress related, abuse, the new crack cocaine cases frequently involved much 
more severe and chronic abuse resulting in longer and repeat stays in foster care. Second, 
the 1980’s saw an acceleration of the trend toward fatl^rless households. Given evidence 
that abuse is up ta forp times more like{v to occur when the biological father is not living in 
the home' , the trend toward increasing father absence greatly increased the number of 
children interacting with the child welfare system. 

The federal government should have been in the ftMefront encouraging states to respond 
innovatively to these new challenges. Instead, the rigidi^ of PL 96-272 necessitated that 
states spend valuable resources and time trying to negotiate cumbersome rules and 
regulations in order to maximize federal reimbursement under the Title IV-E administrative 
costs program, and to submit to burdensome paper reviews required under Section 427. In 
addition, federal attempts to reform the system have mostly gone in the wrong direction. 
Instead of increasing flexibility and encouraging experimentation, recent reforms have 
actually increased the rigidity and categorical nature of federal funding streams. 

A case in point is the relatively recent passage of legislation to provide funds for family 
preservation services. Although some advocates of family preservation services claim that 
out-of-home placement is prevented for as many as 90% of children served, the few 
experimental evaluations of family preservation services to date have not shown substantially 
lower rates of placement in foster care 4-6 months after the termination of family 
preservation services. In addition, according to Toshio Tatara of the American Public 
Welfare Association, the dramatic increase in children in foster care placements is not due to 
an increase in the rate at which children are entering foster care, but rather to a significant 
decline in the rate at which children are exiting foster caie^. Despite the absence of 
empirical evidence attesting to its effectiveness, advocates for family preservation services 
were successful in perstiadlng Congress to legislate a new funding stream which can be 
utilized for family preservation and support services. Consequently, whether or not 
such services are effective or best meet the needs of a particular community, states are now 
required to use a substantial portion of federal funds to provide family preservation services. 

This example of a separate funding stream for family preservation and support services is 
only the tip of the iceberg. There are at least two dozen Afferent federal funding streams 
within the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, three others within the U.S. 
Department of Justice, and one within the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, all funding different parts of the child welfare system. Why should a state 
have to negotiate these 28 different funding streams in cmier to set up a single, 
comprehensive, and seamless system of child welfare services? Clearly, federal support for 
child welfare services has become far too categorical and inflexible, with the result that states 
must divert precious resources away from serving the needs of children in order to negotiate 
this labyrinth of federal programs and funding mechanisms. 

Another problem with the current system is that the legislatively imposed oversight 
requirements of Section 427 are not working for at least two reasons: 

First, the protections mandated in PL 96-272 ai% highly subjective and difficult to 
operationalize. For example, one of the case plan requirements is that a child be placed "in 
close proximity to the parents’ home." What does close proximity mean? Does it mean the 


'Martin Daly and Margo I. Wilson, "Child Abuse and Other Risks of Not Living With Both 
Parents," Ethology and Sociobiology, 6 (1987): 197-209. 

tatara, T. U.S. Child Care Row Data For FY 92 and Current Trends in the State Child 
Substitute Care Populations, VCIS Research Notes, no. 9 (August, 1993) 
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same thing in New York City as in Utah? What if it was not appropriate, in a particular 
case, to place a child in dose proxinoity to his or htf parents. What should one do then? 
Lacking clear definitioas and unambiguous requirements, states are oftra forced to "guess" at 
the documentation required tt> pass a Secti<Mi 427 review. 

Second, many of the protections under Section 427 are highly dependent upon an 
intimate understanding of the individual case. How would a bureaucrat from Washington, 
D.C. , truly be able to have an opinion as to the "appropriateness of services being provided" 
to a particular family in rural Kansas cm* urban Hartford? A much more rational and 
defensible system of oversi^t would be locally-based, for a local reviewer is in a far better 
position to understand local ocMiditioos and circumstances than a one or two week visitor 
from Washington, D.C., or frmn a regicmal office often hundreds of miles away. Lacking 
this intimate knowledge of local conditions and circumstances, the Section 427 reviews have 
become paper exercises, unable to address the complexities and nuances of the individual 
case. 


What is needed to improve the child welfare system is greater state flexibility, not more 
specialized funding streams. Hie current system is simply too categorical, burdensome, and 
prescriptive on State a^ndes, resulting in much time and resources being diverted to 
satisfying federal paper requirements and away from serving the needs of children. 

Specifically. I recommend tiiat the various child welfare discretionary and state formula 
grant programs currently administered by HHS, the Department of Justice, and HUD, be 
combined with the Independent Living |»ogram and the Title IV-E Administrative Costs and 
Training Programs, to form one state formula block grant program. States and localities 
could then use these funds to build a truly sMFnlftss system of comprehensive su]^x>rts for 
families without having to satisfy the idiosyncratic and scmietimes conflicting requirements of 
dozens of federal programs. The role of the Federal government would be to foster 
experimentation in the delivery of innovative services, collect national data, and provide 
technical assistance in evaluating the impact of innovative services. 

1 further recommend that the Title IV>E Foster Care Maintenance Payments and 
Adoption Assistance Programs remain open-ended entitlements. Keeping the Title IV-E 
Foster Care Maintenance Payments Program as an open-ended entitlement will ensure that 
states are not unfairly penali^ financiaUy should changing conditions warrant greater use of 
out-of-home care. And should the greater flexibility afforded the states through the block 
grant result in more effective preventative services, federal expenditures on foster care might 
actually decrease, saving tibe taxpayer money. Allowing the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
Program to continue as an open-ended entitlement would help to ensure that no child is 
denied the opportunity of a permanent, loving home because of financial hardship. 

Finally, I recommend that oversight of the diild welfare system -- excluding fiscal 
accounting and oversight of Title IV-E maintenance payments — be devolved to the States. 
This would mean a transfer of responsibility from the federal government to the States, with 
appropriate assurances that such oversight is independent of the child welfare agency 
administering the program, for ensuring a well-functioning, comprehensive child welfare 
system. 

One possibility for ensuring effective state and local oversight of the child welfare system 
is to malm greater use of citizen foster care review boards. According to the National 
Association of Foster Care Reviewers, citizra review boards are generally created by state 
statute, staffed by volunteers, and required to make case plan recommendations and maintain 
ongoing oversight of case p lanning for children and t^milies in the public diild protecticm 
system. Because the reviewer is a volunteer with no vested interest in the diild welfare 
system, he or she can instead ooncentrate on the welf^ of diildren. A recent study in 
Douglas County. Kansas, de m on str ated that the use of citizen foster care reviewers resulted 
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in significant reductions in judicial and administrative delays, speedier implementation of 
permanency plans, and, most dramatically, a significant reduction in time spent in out-of- 
home placement^. 

1 am not suggesting that the federal government has no role to play in child welfare. 
Indeed, it was largely due to federal efforts that major positive reforms were instituted in the 
early 1980’s. However, emboldened by initial success, the federal government apparently 
came to believe that it was the site of gU wisdom, and over the past decade has imposed ever 
increasing and unnecessary burdens on state agencies. It is time for the federal government 
to get out of the business of micromanaging state child welfare budgets and services. The 
most effective way of accomplishing this is through die use of a state block grant approach. 

In closing, I would like to add this cautionary note. It is important that we avoid the 
trap that many in the past have fallen into and conclude that legislative action is the most 
important thing we can do to improve the well-being of children. While greater state 
flexibility will enable local communities to develop better and more efficient child welfare 
services, at the same time we must address the cultural issues which have created the need 
for such services in the first place. 

Chief among these cultural issues is the increasing trend toward fatherlessness. In 1960, 
about 5% of all births were out-of-wedlock. That number increased to 10.7% in 1970, 
18.4% in 1980, and over 30% today. Over the same time period, the divorce rate has nearly 
tripled, so that today over a million children each year find themselves living in a one-parent 
home as a result of separation or divorce. By some estimates, the percentage of children 
bom in the 1990’s who will live a significant portion of their lives in a father absent home is 
upwards of 60 percent^. 

While the link between father absence and welfare dependency is obvious to many 
(indeed. 94% of the AFDC caseload is single parent families^, less widely acknowledged - 
yet equally compelling ** is the link between fatherlessness and child abuse. A recent study 
of over 52,000 abuse children revealed that whereas 28 percent of abused children lived with 
both biological parents (vs. 68 percent in the nation as a whole), 44 percent lived with only 
their biological mother (vs. 25 percent nationally), nearly 5 percent lived only with their 
biological father (vs. 3 percent nationally), and almost 18 percent lived in stepfamilies (vs. 9 
percent nationally)^. Simply put, children living apart from both biological parents are at 
substantially higher risk for becoming victims of child abuse and neglect than children living 
with both their mother and their father^. 


^tudy by Mary Ann Jennings, MSW, and Thomas P. McDonald, Ph.D. , of the University 
of Kansas School of Social Welfare, as cited in The Review, volume 8, no. 2 (Summer, 1994) 

^Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., and Andrew J. Cherlin, Divided Families: What Happens to 
Children When Parents Part (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991) 

®House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means. 1993 Green Book (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1993) 

^Catherine M. Malkin and Michael E. Lamb, "Child Maltreatment: A Test of 
Sociobiological Theory," Journal of Comparative Family Studies. 25 (1994): 121-130 

^see also: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health 
Statistics, National Health Interview Survey (Hyattsville, MD, 1988; U.S. Department of Jtistice, 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventicm, Child Sexual Abuse Victims and Their 
Treatment, by Beverly Gomes-Schwartz. Jonathan Horowitz and Albert P. Cardarelli 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1988); Margo I. Wilson and Martin Daly, 
"Risk of Maltreatment of Children Living with Stepparents," in Richard J. Gelles and Jane B. 
Lancaster, Child Abuse and Neglect: Biosocial Dimensions (New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 
1987): 215-232 
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If we are ever to reverse the rising number of children in ireed of child welfare services, 
we must stem the tide toward fatlieriessriess. A block grant approach can be an effective 
mechanism for helping states and local communities set up a single, comprehensive, and 
seamless system of child welftre services. But even the most efficient block grant program 
will result in little improvemcDt in the well-being of diildren if we do not simultaneously 
work to change the culture of fotherlessness; for as former HHS Secretary Louis W. Sullivan 
has often said, the best Department of Health and Human Services is a well-fiinctioning 
family, and a well-fiuictioning family includes a father. It is imperative, therefore, that as 
we work toward the implementatioo of a child welfare block grant, let us also resolve to 
work toward the day when once again, almost every child in America will live with both a 
committed and responsible mother and a committed and responsible father. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CAROL “CASSBE” STATUTO SEVAN, PHJ)., VICE 

PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH AND PUBLIC POUCY, NATIONAL 

COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Ms. Sevan. Thank you. My name is Cassie Statute Sevan. I am 
vice president of the National Council for Ad^tion. Seated behind 
me is Bill Pierce, president of the National Council for Adoption. 
We represent 130 nonprofit agencies across the country. 

Children are dying as a result of the Federal law designed to pro- 
tect them. There is no doubt that there are risks involved with 
block granting child welfare services. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment effort so far at monitoring what the States are doing has 
been a failure. Congressional oversight has been a failure. 

I strongly believe that placing responsibiliW for a child’s death 
on a particular State agency by the citizens of that State will send 
a clearer signal for rerorm than currently exists. Washington offi- 
cials don’t feel the same responsibility for the children who are suf- 
fering, these children who don’t have faces, but the faces of chil- 
dren that jump out of local newspapers will haunt the townspeople 
into pressing reforms. 

It is clear from reviewing available research that we must pursue 
experimentation with different service approaches. It is my belief 
that this experimentation is best done at the State level, shaped 
and molded by community standards. However, I believe that as 
long as the Federal Government is going to raise the revenue, then 
it has a responsibility to the taxpayers of this country to ensure 
that this money is spent wisely at the State level and that it will 
improve the lives of Aildren. 

'The child protection safeguard that should accompany the money 
should include reforms that this Congress has made; for example, 
requiring that State agencies meet the same licensing and regu- 
latory standards that they establish for private child welfare agen- 
cies, better use of private sector. I have a list of recommendations 
in my written testimony. 

I was concerned this morning about the administration’s testi- 
mony when it called for a “new vision.” However the vision that 
was brought before this committee was not the “new vision”; it was 
a 14-year-old old vision. What it said, and I will read from the tes- 
timony of Secretary Bane, it said that there existed a “continuum 
of child welfare services, from early prevention to foster care, re- 
unification and adoption.” That concerns me because it is not a con- 
tinuum of services that exists but it is a hierarchy of services. 

Each service has to be tried and failed before you move on to 
what is always viewed as a last resort, long-term care or adoption. 
Adoption is clearly, when you review the research, in the child’s 
best interest. 'There is no reason why adoption is the last resort in 
terms of providing services. It should be for some children clearly 
the first resort; not the last. Clearly, no new vision currently pre- 
sented before this committee. 

The child protection system must recognize adoption as a remedy 
in the best interest of children. Financim, social, and legal barriers 
to adoption must be removed to allow more children the benefits 
of adoption. "IVansracial adoption should be promoted when a same- 
race adoption is not immediately available. Senator Metzenbaum’s 
bill that was passed does not promote transracial adoption. It sends 
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a signal to the States, as long as you play by these rules, go ahead 
and race match. That will keep more lads in foster care, keep more 
kids in limbo. 

The Interethnic Placement Act that is in the Contract is some- 
thing we support and I hope you pass. The Adoption Assistance Act 
should remain an open-ended entitlement because a subsidy can 
make a difference. I would argue for a uniform definition of special 
needs to help potentially eligible children to receive the same bene- 
fits of adoption. 

Protecting children in the foster care system entails promoting 

P olicies that are consistent with basic child development principles. 

his means allowing children not to grow up in foster care but al- 
lows for expedited adoption procedures and other permanent ar- 
rangements so that the children will have a place to call home. 

This means developing risk assessment measures that will assist 
in making more meaningful interventions so that more children’s 
lives are not placed on the line deciding how much risk is involved 
in either removing a child or reimiting the child. This does not 
mean having less services, but more service options with more 
flexibility to pursue those options. This means abandoning the 
treatment service hierarchy that exists and that was talked about 
this morning. 

A new paradigm is needed in child welfare, and that is that child 
protection must be the top priority of the system. It is time to 
evaluate family reunification policies on measures of child well- 
being and not on well-intentioned but misguided interpretations of 
the value of the family. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CAROL “CASSIE” STATUTO SEVAN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Chairman Shaw, Chairman Cunningham, and members of the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, Committee on 
Education and Economic Opportunities, my name is Carol 'Cassie' Statuto 
Bevan and 1 am the Vice President for Research and Public Policy for the 
National Council For Adoption. I am very pleased to be invited here today to 
testify on the need for a new paradigm in the conception and delivery of diild 
welfare services in our count^. 

The National Council For Adoption was established in 1980. Today it 
represents 130 private, non-profit agencies across the United States as well as 
several thousand individual members — those who have been adopted, 
people who have placed children for adoption, adoptive parents, and 
professionals who are concerned about c^dren. We ate a non-sectarian and 
non-partisan organization, with our headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 
and formal affiliates in Texas, Petuisylvania and New Jersey and informal 
state affiliates in many other locations. 

I have been with The Natiorud Council For Adoption (NCFA) since 1993, 
after leaving the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. 1 
was recently appointed by Congress to serve as a Commissioner on the U.S. 
Cottunission for Child and Family Welfare. 1 received my doctorate in child 
development at Columbia University and completed a post-doctoral 
fellow^p at the Bush Program in Child Development and Social Policy at 
the University of Michigan. I came to Washington as a Congressional Science 
Fellow under the auspices of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Sodety for Research in Child Development. 

NCFA is pleased fiiat the 104th Congress, throu^ the work of your two 
Subcommittees, will be examining the current paradigm in child welfare. We 
are convinced that there is a need to reform the current child welfare system 
that fails to protect children. 

I would like you to consider several important issues as they relate to the 
proposed Child Welfare Blcxk Grant: (1) A brief examirurtion of the different 
prevailing beliefs about child welfare, that resulting in the pursuit of varied 
policies; (2) A look at the result of these different policies on children, and: (3) 
A description of some principles and standards fiurt must accompany the flow 
of federd money ( in whatever form) to the states. 

First, one should examine the different and prevailing beliefs about child 
welfare that have resulted in the pursuit of varied polices. Child welfare 
policies in the 1970's viewed sub^tute care for abused and neglected children 
as the appropriate public policy response. Foster care was seen as file best way 
to 'save' th^ children and keep them from hantu State public child welfare 
systems were overburdened, wih estimates as hi^ as half a million children 
in out of home care. There were no plans for rehabilitating the family and 
returning the child nor plans to pursue termination of parental rights and 
adoption thus ensuring fiie child permanence. The result was that hundred 
of thousands of children had no place to call home and bounced from one 
temporary foster home to another. Multiple placements had a deleterious 
effect on children and Congressional attenfion was focused on what was being 
called 'foster care drift.' 

The Adopticm Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 ( P.L. 96-272) was 
established in response to file problem of foster care drift. The 'de- 
instituticnialization' movement fiiat held that children were more likely to 
thrive in settings (so called 'least restrictive environment') that replicated 
the family led to policies that pushed for smaller foster care families over 
group homes or larger institutions. But file deepest held conviction of P. L. 
96-2^ was that children do better with their parents and that these families 
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can be "saved", they can be "fixed" by sodal service intervention. Underlying 
this conviction was the belief that the strangest ties that bind children to 
families are biological ties. Foster care was no longer viewed as an 
appropriate child welfare response that would "save" children from harm; 
foster care was seen as bad for children. Adoption was viewed as the 
alternative of last resort, when "reasonable ^orts" to maintain or reunite the 
family failed. 

P.L. 96-272 established legal and administrative safeguards for children and 
provided for a continuum of sodal service interventions designed to prevent 
the uimecessary separation of children from their families, rehabilitate 
families so that they can get the children back and lastly, adoption if all else 
fails. While these options tiieoretically make seitse, too often tite states have 
interpreted the sodal service continuum in hierarchical terms i.e., each 
service has to be provided and proved to fail before the next one can be 
pursued. Thus, much of the focus in child welfare is on the delivery of 
services to the families or so called "family preservation services" to the 
exdusion of other service options. 

In 06RA 1993, Congress appropriated $1 billion dollars over five years to 
states for the development of family preservation programs. The Family 
Preservation models (and 1 have knowledge of 14 different approaches) are 
intended to avert the threatened placement and reduce the riik of furtiier 
harm to the child and family by the provision of an intensive basket of short 
term services (on average about six weeks). An assumption that is central to 
the Family Preservation paradigm is that all fantilies can be "fixed", that deep 
down parents really do love their children and that all parents have the 
capacity for adequate, non-abusive parenting. (Rossi, IWl) This fails to take 
into consideration tiie varied capacities and differing resources that makes 
individual families unique. But most of all, it fails to take into account the 
differences among families in territs of motivation to change maladaptive 
behavior. 

A major evaluation study of the Families First program in Illinois found tiiat 
the provision of tiiese "services do not appear to have had a significant effect 
on Ae likelihood of further harm to children or placement in substitute 
care." (Schuerman et. aL, 1994, p. 229) Furthermore, the authors write "Our 
approach here must recognize that there is little evidence that many of the 
programs currently being tried have more than minimal effects." 

(Schuerman et.al., 1994, p. 246) 

Let us turn now to the second issue and ask what are tite effects of the 
different placement options on children? A brief overview of the measurable 
developmental outcomes for children who are returned home after foster 
care placement shows that these children score consistently lower on 
measures of health, educatiortal and social growtK (Barth and Berry, 1987) In 
a study by Fanshel and Shinn, children who were returned home failed to test 
as high on IQ scales as those who remained in foster care over a five year 
period. (Fanshel and Shinn, 1979) Reidy found no evidence that reunifica- 
tion resulted in any better development^ outcomes for tire children in his 
sample. (Reidy, 19^ Lahti, et. al. found that children returned home did not 
score as hi^ on adjustment measures as did children in out of home 
placements. (Lahti et. aL,1978) 

In Michael Wald's study comparing children given services in foster care 
witir children given services at home, those served at home received worse 
physical care, had lower school attendance and inferior achievement scores. 
(Wald, et. al., 1985) The findings of this study led Wald and his Stanford 
colleagues to cotrclude: "Unless interventicms significantly improve parental 
functioning, children left at home remain at sub^antial ri^." (Wald, et. al., p. 
152) 
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In short, children appear to have the least favorable developmental outcomes 
when they are returned home. The research on the outcomes for children 
returned home logically should lead policymakers to re-diink the priority this 
option maintains in the child welfare services hierarchy. Given the severity 
of the problems that families in the 90's are experiencing, it is perhaps time to 
recognize that some problems are intractable or that at the present time social 
scientists do not know what will work to both keep the family together and 
keep the child free from harm at the same time. 

The belief that foster care is bad for children is central to botii the family 
reunification and family preservation paradigms. In the words of the 
University of Chicago researchers: 'As family preservation programs have 
expanded, foster care has become demonized.’ (Schuerman et. al., p. 248) It is 
time to put this notion to rest by examining the research on the effects of 
foster care on children. 

In a review and synthesis of twenty-seven foster care studies conducted over 
the past thirty years McDonald et. al. wrote: ‘Contrary to current thinking, 
children in foster care for longer times do better than those returned to their 
biological homes after a short time.' (McDonald et. al., 1992) 

Festinger foimd no differences between the outcomes for her now-adult foster 
care graduates in New York Qty and the general population on most 
characteristics, including arrests, self-esteem and happiness. (Festinger, 1983) 
Jorus and Moses, in a l^ge study of farmer foster care children in West 
Virginia, found tiiat young adults who age out of foster care after an average 
of five years in the system have rates of marriage, broken marriages, 
incarceration, parenthood and marital satisfaction that are comparable to the 
general popul^on. Qones and Moses, 1984) 

While conclusions should be cautiously drawn from these studies on foster 
cate outcomes, it seems evidetd that policies based on the belief that foster 
cate is always bad for children, particularly when compared to leaving them 
in the home or reuniting them with maladaptive parents, have little basis in 
research. Foster cate can be a good alternative for children who are at risk by 
either remaining or returning to their biological families. It is time to put to 
test the myth that all foster care is bad for children and to expose the myth 
that biological ties ate the only teal 'ties that bind'. A study of foster care 
children who had been in care at least one year and on average five years 
found that those children were reported by social workers to be mote attached 
to their foster homes than to their birth homes. (Fanshel, 1982) 

Foster cate was never meant to be a permarrent alternative. While foster care 
can provide loving families, it does not offer a child the legal security of a 
'forever" family. For children, who can not remain with their biological 
family, adoption offers the child the ingredients for healthy development - 
secure and loving bonds, stability and continuity. The prevailing assumption 
behind the lack ^ enthusiasm for the 'adoption option' in child welfare is 
the strong belief ttiat only biologically formed families are 'real'. Adoption is 
often viewed by child w^are professionals as the 'last resort'. Too often it 
represents for these profession^ a failure of repeated and prolonged 
interventions that have not resulted in family reunification. 

In the classic work by Goldstein, Freud and Solrui’ entitled 'Beyond the Best 
Interests of the Child', the case is made that children form the ties that bind 
by falling in love with their day-to-day caretakers. Children, we are reminded 
in this work, are blissfully unaware of blood ties (until later in their 
development) but very much aware of those who love them, feed them, 
comfort them, etc. (Goldstein, Freud, Solnit, 1979) It is tiie psychological 
family that iteeds to be preserved to prevent further harm to ^e child. It is 
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the creation of attachment bonds, where there are none, that will make a real 
difference in the child's life. The adoption process can establish attachment 
bonds where there were none and can create a psychological family. 

The success of adoption rests, of course, on die subsequent adjustment of the 
child. This adjustment is dependent, in part, on the child's prior history ( of 
abuse, neglect and placement), as well as the child's age at adoption. The 
research on children adopted out of foster care is sparse but it shows that 
adjustment for these children is not traumatic. 

In fact, Brodzinsky, et. al., conclude that the majority of adopted children 
adjust successfully. (Brodzinsky, 1984) In a study of mental health problems, 
Triseliotis and Russell found no di&erences between older adoptees and the 
general population. (Triseliotis and Russell, 1984) 

In 1989, Search Institute launched a four year study to examine the mental 
health, well-being, and service needs of adoptive families with adolescents 
who were adopted as infants. This study, the largest adoption study ever, 
found that adoptive families and their teenagers are thriving. The results of 
the study showed the positive impact that adoption had for the youngsters 
sampled. 

When comparing the "adoption option" to long-term foster care or 
residential care, the outcomes for children in adoption are the more 
compelling, especially in light of its place in the child welfare services 
hierarchy. Children placed in adoptive homes scored better on measures of 
family adjustment and emotional and developmental functioning than 
either children returned home or those in long-term foster care (Lahti, 1982). 
In a study that compared educational attainment in adoptive, foster and 
residentiad placements, adopted children had superior educational 
attainment. It is important to note that in this sample 62% of the adopted 
children were under the age of three years when placed. (Triseliotis and 
RusseU, 1984) 

After reviewing these studies, a picture of adoption emerges that shows the 
psychological, physical and educational benefits to children of adoption. This 
picture should lead to the conclusion that adoption should at least emerge as 
a competing alternative to the family reunification, family preservation, and 
long-term foster care models for more children, in increasingly more 
dncumstances. It is important to underscore that this is not to argue for a 
reduction in treatment services to families in need. Nor is this to say that 
more interventions into families need to be coercive. It is to state that 
adoption as a service to children without loving families does benefit 
children and ougfit not be overlooked as we search for a new paradigm. 

Child protection not family preservation or family reunification must be the 
guiding principle of any child welfare reform. Protecting children in the 
foster care system entails promoting policies that are conrastent with basic 
child development principles, including the diild's need to grow up in a 
family. Policies that adhered to the doctrine of child protection would 
abandon the current practice of maintaining children in abusive homes until 
child welfare agencies documented the lack of success at parental 
rehabilitation as evidenced by continued battering of the child. 

The child welfare system is in crisis and it is dear from examining die 
available research that, again in the words of the Chicago researchers, "...we 
must continue to experiment with service approaches." (Schuerman et. al., p. 
246) It is my belief that this experimentation is best done at the state level. 
However, I believe that as long as the federal government is going to raise the 
revenue then the federal government has a responsibility to the taxpayers of 
fills country to ensure fiiat the money it sends to the states for child welfare 
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services is spent on child welfare services that will improve the lives of the 
children in its care. To do this the federal government must attach very 
strong principles, standards or mandates to the child welfare money that it 
sends to the states. 

These standards must allow state flexibility to promote iimovation and 
experimentation widi service options but must give sufficient guidance to the 
states to ensure that diildren will be protected. This flexibility is needed to 
allow judges who are charged with rtuUng the determinations in these cases 
to be free from havii^ tiieir ’hands tied' with federal mandates that are the 
standard-option and not tailored to particular duld with a particular family 
history. This flexibility would allow child welfare services to be provided to a 
family based on an assessment of tiie family's ability to take advantage of the 
chance at rehabilitatian and based cm the family's history of taking care of the 
child. 

There are, no doubt, risks involved in block granting child welfare services. It 
seems to me, having observed child welfare for twenty years, that there are no 
simple solutions here. The federal effort at morutoring what the states are 
doing in child welfare seems to everyone to be a failure. With all due respect. 
Congressional oversight made headlines but children continued to die even 
when their miserable lives were known to social service agencies. In fact, the 
data on child fatalities shows that 30 to 50% of the children killed by parents 
or caretakers were killed despite being known to child welfare officials who 
either left the child in the home or returned the child to the home following 
the family reunification paradigm. (Gelles, 1994) 

1 strongly believe that placing the responsibility for a child's death on a 
particular state agency by the citizens of that state will send a clearer signal for 
reform than currently exists. Washington offidais don't feel tire same 
responsibility for the children who are suffering - these children who don't 
have faces. But the faces of these children that jump out of local papers will, I 
firmly hope, cause much needed local change. The words of James Q. 

Wils^ writing about welfare reform in The Wall Street Toumal. make my 
point: 'Any given state government may do no better than Washington, but 
the great variety of file former will make up for the deadening uniformity of 
the latter.' (December 29, 1994) 

The 'federal' strings that I believe ought to be attached to money sent to the 
states for child welfare reform would include rigorous evaluations of file 
various state experiments based on child centered outcomes. Measures of 
child well being Le., how the child is faring must be at the center of 
evaluations. The evaluations must be diild centered and focus on the ability 
of a specific family to adequately nurture a specific child or children to 
adulthood rather than on so-called process variables such as attendance at a 
parenting class or a drug rehabilitation program. Clearly, federal grants for 
child services shall include regulations requiring states to define performance 
standarcis and measurements with an emphasis on outcomes for children. 

The University of Chicago researchers suggested that reform "begin with an 
expansion of voluntary, corrununity-based services.' (Schuerman, et. al., p. 
247) 1 believe that preference shcmld be given to utilizing the resources of the 
private - and especially ttie voluntary, ncm-profit, charitable sector - where 
possible, as both a complement and an alternative to public, government- 
operated child welfare programs. For example, t: a state-run program has not 
found a permanent home for a child within a reasonable amount of time, ttie 
state should be encouraged to 'contract out' that case in order to expedite 
finding the child a permanent home. 

If money is going to the states in the form of a block grant, it behooves the 
federal government to require that state agencies meet the sante licerrsing and 
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regulatory standards that they establish for private child welfare agencies. 

This is one way to improve the quality of services that state agencies provide. 
And it reflects this Congress' move to apply the laws it enacts to Congress 
itself. 

States should be required to have laws in place that minimize the financial^ 
legal, and sodal barriers to adoption. Moreover, adoption procedures should 
be expedited in the cases of abandoned babies. Abandoned babies should be 
placed in pre-adoptive homes within 10 days, and termination of parental 
rights proceedings instituted within 30 days. 

The collection of nationwide data is essential to assess the status and well- 
being of children (health, education, sexual or physical abuse history, etc.) 
States ought to collect and report data on all children in the foster care system 
and on legalized adoptions, including those arranged privately. This 
mandate to collect information should be fimded by the federal government. 

Children in child welfare prograirrs are under the care of the state. It is critical 
that the state move expediently in making decisions about the child. Thus, a 
state should be required to hold a dispositional hearing within 90 days after 
custody of a child is taken by tire state. 

The research evidence is clear that 'boundng' children from one home to 
another results in negative child outcomes. Thus, the state should be 
required to adhere to the principle that for those children who cannot be 
cared for appropriately by their own families, and are not adoptable, a single, 
permanent, alternative placement is the preferred option. 

States need to get the message that flexibility in how to deliver child welfare 
services should not be confused with lack of federal leadership. They should 
not get the message that 'anything goes*. Indeed, states need to be held 
accountable for the children entrusted to their care. 

I would urge the Committees with jurisdiction to strongly consider creating a 
new child welfare paradigm. The National Council For Adoption has held 
two invitational meetings that resulted in recommendations for improving 
the child welfare system, which I am attaching to my testimony. We look 
forward to working closely with the Committees as the reforms in child 
welfare are refined. Thank you. 
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TO: Membeis of Congress 
FROM: Hie Undersifiied 

RE: Current Federal Child Welfare Policies That Place Children At Risk of F\irther Abuse 

Children are dying as result of a federal law designed to keq> them from harm. This law, which 
recently received a one billion dollar boast, was designed as remedial legislation to end the problem of 
’foster care drift* whereby foster care children were removed from their biological homes and allowed 
to drift from placement to placement within the child welfare system with no place to call home. 

The federal statute to which we refer is entitled Public Law 96-272, The Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980. The intended policy impact of the law, less foster care placement and more 
permanency, is laudable. However, in re^ty the law as currently practiced leaves many children at risk 
of reabuse and even death. The fact is that a r^rted thirty to forty percent of the children killed by 
parents or caretakers are killed after they have been identified by child welfare agencies and after 
’reasonable efforts* have been made to rehabilitate the abusing parents. 

’Reasonable eftbrts* to preserve the femily in cases of child abuse or neglect have never been defined by 
Congress. In practice this means that there is no one professional in the chain of professionals who are 
charged with handling these cases who feels that s/he can make the determination that enough is 
enough - that the efforts or services or treatments provided to the family have in fact been reasonable but 
the child is still in danger when in the family’s custody. This grey zone represents a hole more deadly 
than the one that trapped Jessica McClure from Texas. You might recall the little girl who fell into a 
drain pipe and caught the world’s attention? There are thousands of children who are caught in the drain 
pipe of the child welfare system - but Congress is not looking. 

It is time to make child protection the top priority of the child welfare system. Child protection not 
family preservation or family reunification must be the guiding principle. This is not to say that services 
to preserve the family and/or to reunite the family ought not be offer^, but to recognize that some 
families can not be saved. The tight to patenting exists but this tight is lost if the child is severely 
abused or neglected. It is time to acknowledge in our laws and our legal and social services systems that 
parenting is not an absolute tight, but carries with it corresponding duties and responsibilities to children 
and to society, and when parents abuse, neglect or abandon their children, these parental rights may be 
lost. In short, it is time to examine the impact of child welfere policies with more emphasis on the risks 
to the well-being of children with, perhaps, less emphasis on the rights of maltreating parents. 

Child protection as a doctrine must replace the doctrine of family maintenance or family reunification 
because experience has demonstrated that the doctrine of preserving femily rights, by the very principles 
it embodies, subordinates the doctrine of child protection. Protecting children in the foster cate system, 
entails promoting policies that are consistent with basic child development principles, including the 
child’s need to grow up in a femily. Policies that adhered to the doctrine of child protection would 
abandon the current practice of maintaining children in abusive homes until child welfere agencies 
documented the lack of success at parental rehabilitation as evidenced by continued battering of the 
child. Similarly, following the child protection paradigm, children would not have to be returned home 
and to be beaten before child welfare agencies seriously consider other options such as long-term foster 
care or adoption, as is the practice today. 

Under the ’child protection’ paradigm, each service option would be considered on its own merit. In 
fact, the service options themselves would not change. The qilion of providing services in the home 
while retaining child custody as well as foster care, kinship cate or long-term foster care or adoption 
would not be diminished. What would change is that these services would be provided to the family 
based on an assessment of the family’s ability to take advantage of the chance at rehabilitation and based 
on the femily’s history of taking care of the child. This flexibility is needed to protect children; it would 
allow judges who ate charged with making the determinations in these cases to be free from having their 
’hands tied’ with federal mandates that are the standard-option and not tailored to a particular child with 
a particular family history. 

A doctrine promoting ’child protection’ in child welfare services would be child-ftiendly and would 
recognize that success must be based on some measure of child well being. It is time to evaluate family 
reunification policies based on measures of child well-being and not on well-intentioned but misguided 
inteipietations of *tlie value of funily*. The measuies muit be child-ceBtered and focus on the ability of 
a specific femily to adequately nurture a specific child or children to adulthood rather than relying on 
adult attendance records at a patenting class or even a drug rehabilitation program. 
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It is time to overhaul The Federal Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act and to use as the 
overarching principle of this Act not family maintenance or family reunification but child protection so 
that 'child wellare’ becomes the measure of success. No doubt child protection policies will embrace 
efforts to maintain and reunite fiunilies, and rightly so. However, the price for family preservation and 
family reunification ought not come at the eitpense of the well-being of the children. 
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Recommendations of the 1995 Hershey Conference on Child Welfare: a response to the 
"Contract With America" 

Best Interest of the Child is Paramount 

* Children should not be removed involuntarily ftom their caretakers by reason of poverty, 
(unanimous) 

* While family preservation and reunification are important goals, once abuse and/or neglect 
has been established, protection of the child hecomes paramount. (26 - yes, 1 - no, 1 - 
abstention) 

* For those children who cannot be cared for appropriately by their own families, and are 
not adoptable, a single, permanent, alternative placement is the preferred option. (27 - yes, 

1 - abstention) 

* When children are removed from their family, all efforts should be made to place siblings 
together. (23 - yes, 2 - abstentions) 

* Family preservation services are not always effective at protecting children, (unanimous) 
Procedural Safeguards for Children 

* Adoption procedures should be expedited in the case of abandoned babies. 

Abandoned babies should be placed in pre-adoptive homes within 10 days, and termination of 
parental rights proceedings instituted within 30 days. The pre-adpptive parent or the child’s 
attorney shall have authority, in addition to state or private agencies, to petilion the court for 
termination of parental tights proceedings, (unanimous) 

* For some children removed from thdr caretakers for serious and substantiated child 
abuse, psycho-sodal assessments, including history, and assessments about the nature and 
severity of substantiated past and current abuse may trigger termination of parental tights 
proceedings. Some abuse and/or history of abuse may trigger termination of parental tights 
proceedings not only for the target child but for ablings in the home, (unanimous) 

* A dispositional hearing shall be held within 90 days after custody of a child is taken by 
the state. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* A court-approved permanency plan must be in place within 18 months for all children who 
enter the child welfare system and ate placed out-of-home, or Federal Financial Participation 
(FFP) will be withdrawn for those children. Courts should be empowered to order a 
permanency plan to be completed within 30 days if there has been no court-^proved plan 
within 18 months. (20 - yes, 2 - no, 3 - abstentions) 

Adoption as an Option 

* The child protection system must recognize adoption as a remedy in the best interest of 
children. Financial, social, and legal barriers to adoption should be removed to allow more 
children to receive the benefits of adoption. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* No ptqudice against ttansradal adoption should be permitted in cases where a same-race 
adoption is not immediately available, (unattimous) 

* To promote adoption, a refundable tax credit for adopting parents of $5,000 per adoption 
should be created. (22 - yes, 1 - no, 1 - abstention) 

Residential Care as an Option 

* Within a full array of services, residential cate is a valuable and important component of 
child welfare. (23 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* Residential children’s facilities, often mislabeled "orphanages,’ are not appropriate for 
preschool children. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

State, Federal and Private Sector Role and Responsibilities 

* Foster, adoptive and biological patents, and a{^ropriate individuals within residential 
facilities have the right to know the health status of children in their custody. Therefore, 
where clinically indicated, all newborns as well as children in or entering the out-of-home 
cate system or under the jurisdiction of the state child welfare system shall be tested for 
HIV. The health care status, including HIV information, along with its implications, shall be 
shared with the piieots and qipioimate niegiveii so that proper treatment of the child may 
be pursued. (27 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* The collect of nationwide data is essential to assess the status and well-being of 
children (health, education, sexual or physical abuse history, etc.). States ought to collect 
and report data on all children in the foster care system and on Irgaliwid adoptions, in clud ing 
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those arranged privately. This mandate to collect information should be funded by the 
federal government, (unanimous) 

* Federal grants for child services shall include regulations requiring states to define 
performance standards and measurements with an emphasis on outcomes for children, 
(unanimous) 

* States shall meet the same licensing and regulatory standards established for private child 
welfare providers, (unanimous) 

* Preference should be given to utilizing the resources of the private - and especially the 
voluntary, non-profit, charitable - sector where available, as an alternative to public, 
government-operated child welfare programs. (24 - yes, 4 - no) 

* The current government welfare system is in crisis. In order to effectively meet the needs 
of children in the 21st century, examination should begin now of the feasibility of privatizing 
the entire system. (20 - yes, 3 - no, 2 - abstentions) 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Bevan. 

Mr. Murphy. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK T. MURPHY, PUBLIC GUARDIAN, 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 

Mr. Murphy. I am a lawyer and I have been litigating cases rep- 
resenting abused and neglected children since about 1968 in Cook 
County. I head up an office of 250, including about 135 lawyers and 
50 social workers and investigators. 

I don’t know whether block granting is good or not. I am just a 
lawyer, and I go to court and represent a client. I do know that 
what is working now is not working. And I notice that one person 
who was here l^fore stated we need more resources in the system. 
Let me say, you cannot pour enough resources into this bottomless 
system. 

In Illinois, for instance, between 1983 and 1986 in Chicago, in 
the suburbs, I should say, there were 8,000 abused and neglected 
kids in the system. Today there are 34,000. Nationwide, it has gone 
from 262,000 in the same period of time to half a million. Com- 
mentators say it is the drug problem which is causing this and cer- 
tainly 80 percent of the cases we see are drug related. But it is not 
the drug problem that is fueling this. 

If you look at one of our typical cases in any day, you will see 
what is fueling it and that is, a woman who comes in at 22 or 23 
with 4 children by different fathers and no involved dad and she 
becomes depressed and it is a reality-based depression, and she 
turns to drugs, and you and I would turn to drugs in the same situ- 
ation. It is reasonable that she turns to drugs. It is like going to 
Vermont or the shore, except she doesn’t have the resources. 

Her drug supplier becomes her paramour and becomes the 
abuser of her and her children, and she abandons the kids and 
leaves them alone and they come into the system. It is too late for 
this woman. She recognizes her life is over. The situation here — 
what bothered me today is an acceptance of the status quo. We are 
talking about more resources for child care. 

Why aren’t we talking about doing away with the status quo? 
Why aren’t we talking about it doesn’t make sense to provide serv- 
ices for someone who is having kids when she should be studying 
Chaucer and playing volleyball and going to the local sweetshop. It 
doesn’t make any sense. 

Does it make sense that we have this underclass out there which 
is wallowing in misery? My clients are all members of the 
underclass, and the hardest part of my job is to walk into court and 
see kids the same age as mine, 9 and 12, who have the same poten- 
tial as my kids and I know we are sending their lives down the 
drain because we don’t care about them. 

The left and right are equally to blame. The right fears the 
underclass because they are racially different and the left patron- 
izes them, which is another form of racism. We do not hold them 
up to the same excellence. 

Why are we saying — when it comes to welfare, I believe we 
should cut off all welfare for kids under 18. We should send the 
same message to a 16-year-old inner-city girl that we want our own 
children to accept, and that is we expect the same of you as we do 
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of inner-city African-American athletes. We want them to do the 40 
in 4.1 seconds or something, why don’t we want a 12-year-old girl 
or a 14-year-old girl to finish school, to learn biology, and to learn 
math, and to get out and get a job. 

Job training for a 22-year-old kid with five kids and no involved 
father makes no sense. \^at will we teach them to do; flip ham- 
burgers? We are teaching kids with 120 IQs to do menial jobs. Job 
treiining should come in high school. 

And if I sound frustrated, it is because I have been representing 
these kids. The generations are 15 years apart. And to see what 
goes on, go to the criminal court building at any major town. Gro 
to the juvenile court in any major town. Gro to the prisons, where 
it is loaded with African-American underclass people. We are not 
talking middle class, we are not talking poor, we are not talking 
wealthy, we are talking underclass. And the major crisis facing this 
Nation today, because we see it in court every day, and that is the 
underclass. 

You know, Churchill said something about, in the battle of Brit- 
ain, we will fight them in the fields and so on and so forth. And 
we have developed programs which say we do not demand anything 
of you. We will patronize. We will give you a few nickels and dimes, 
instead of saying we are going to demand excellence of you, and it 
is going to be a tough love situation. Because I don’t care if you 
double aid, if you double welfare, it ain’t going to make a dif- 
ference. 

So I think it is about time to demand excellence. The only way 
people can get out of the situation is work their butts off, and I 
think that is the message that has to go out from here. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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SUB-COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES-FEBRUARY 3, 1995 


The issue about which I am to testify is whether the federal 
government should blockgrant some, or even most, child welfare funds to 
the states. And let me get right to the point. I don't know. 

I am merely a lawyer who since 1 968 has represented abused and 
neglected children, and at times their parents. Originally I did so as a young 
legal services lawyer operating out of a store front on Chicago's west side. 
Later, and on a more formal basis, I have done so as Public Guardian of Cook 
County where I supervise a staff of 250 including about 135 lawyers and 50 
social workers and investigators we act as lawyers for the 34,000 abused 
and neglected children in Cook County. 

In the sixties and early seventies most of my clients were white. The 
majority were abandoned by their parents. Many were victims of 
intellectually and emotionally marginal parents unable to deal with the 
pressures of extreme poverty; A few suffered from physical or sexual abuse. 

Most kids whose parents could not deal with the pressures of poverty 
caused many of us to lobby for changes in the law to make it easier to put 
dollars into a neglectful family rather than to take the child out of the home. 
On two occasions I testified before congressional committees and later wrote 
a book. Our Kindly Parent, the State , in which I urged family preservation 
programs. 

When I left legal services in the mid seventies I was more or less 
removed from the child welfare and juvenile justice systems for several 
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years. When I returned full time in the mid eighties I found a different world. 
An overwhelming majority of abused and neglected kids are African 
American. But these kids are not middle class, working class or even poor. 
They are underclass which in our large cities, for reasons dating back to 
slavery and segregation, is African American. Slavery and segregation are 
relics but programs people like myself lobbied for and which we thought 
would alleviate the misery of the urban poor have not worked. Moreover, 
from what we see in court every day much evidence suggests that many of 
the programs we pushed for ended up hurting those we tried to help. 

The Adoption Assistance Act was one of those ideas. I cannot tell you 
whether or not it has worked. But I can tell you things are much worse in 
the child welfare and Juvenile justice systems them in 1 980. For instance in 
1 987 for the third consecutive year we had about 8,000 kids in custody in 
Cook County. Today there are 34,000. Nationally these statistics are 
equally alarming. In 1986 there were about 262,000 abused and neglected 
kids in substitute care. Today, about a half a million. 

Some crises facing the Juvenile Justice System requiring examination 

are: 


1 . GROWTH AND OSSIFICATION OF THE UNDERCLASS: When 
trying to explain the explosion of violence and crime in our inner cities and 
the numbers of abused and neglected children pouring into our child welfare 
systems many commentators point to the drug crises. Indeed, about eighty 
percent of Cook County's abuse and neglect cases are directly or indirectly 
related to drug abuse. Lawyers and social workers in New York and Los 
Angeles tell me that their statistics are about the same or greater. 

But, in my judgment, drugs do not fuel the abuse, neglect or even the 
violence. Rather reality based depression triggers the drug abuse. 

Take the typical case we see at the Juvenile Court on a daily basis. 

The mom is in her early twenties with four or five kids by different fathers 
none of whom are involved with the kid(s). She had her first kid when she 
should have been study Chaucer, playing volleyball and flirting with guys at 
the local sweet shop. She wakes up at twenty-two with too many children, 
no education, no future and children whose futures are suspect. Consciously 
or unconsciously she realizes her life is over-and perhaps the lives of her 
children as well. She turns to drugs as a reasonable alternative to a trip to 
Vermont, the shore or Europe. If you or I \A/ere in her situation we would do 
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the same or worse. Her drug supplier becomes her paramour and ultimately 
the abuser of both her and her children. She neglects her children and often 
abandons them for hours, days and even weeks until family and/or neighbors 
step in and the kids get referred to the juvenile court. 

Perhaps the ultimate example of this was the Keystone case which 
happened in Chicago just a year ago. In that case, Chicago coppers 
investigating drug allegations stumbled across nineteen kids living in a hovel 
with their five moms who were taking in approximately $6500 a month in 
welfare and other benefits for the children. Most of the money was going 
out the door into the hands of drug pushers. Ultimately, we discovered that 
these five mothers had twenty three children by seventeen fathers, none of 
whom was a dad to his kid. 

And this is the real issue in most abuse and neglect cases. Most 
teenage moms do try and many succeed against all odds. It is the father 
who walks away at procreation that we must focus on. In April 1 994 the 
New York Times ran a two page spread on 26 children charged with 
homicide. One sentence was repeated in 22 of the stories. ”No father." 
Every one has a father. The article really meant to say there was "no dad." 

Most of the cases we see in Juvenile Court Involve the underclass. 
Because in our major cities the underclass is primarily African American, the 
majority of our abused child clients are black. The problem is not racial, but 
neither is it economic. It is cultural. A culture of welfare dependent 
individuals recycle their welfare dependency and misery to a new generation 
every 1 5 years or so, and that population, for reasons dating back to slavery 
and segregation, is primarily African American. If we do not stop now, 
examine the problem and, as a society, try to do something about it, it will 
explode to haunt the rest of us and our children for generations to come. 
Worse, we as a society are flushing the lives of many potentially talented 
human beings right down the toilet. But forget the talented human beings, 
why should a decent society shove aside innocent children, talented or 
otherwise, because they come from a certain background? 

The underclass was not created by welfare, but today it is sustained 
by a welfare system that encourages dependency. The problems of the 
underclass are exacerbated by the flight of companies to underdeveloped 
countries. To succeed today, you need at least a high school diploma and 
probably more. Children having children do not finish their high school 
education. People of the underclass do not have the high school education 
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plus more. The Right ignores the plight of the underclass and the Left 
patronizes it. Marion Wright Edelman of the Children's Defense Fund, who 
knows better, wrote in Parade Magazine on Mother's Day, 1 994, "And if it's 
wrong for 1 3-year-old, inner city girls to have babies without benefit of 
marriage, it's wrong for rich celebrities too.” The fact is, most single women 
celebrities who are having children are not children, and they have the 
maturity and financial resources to raise a child reasonably well. Thirteen 
year old girls should be doing math, playing volleyball, and working on 
computers, not changing diapers and worrying about their W.I.C. funds, 
AFDC checks and food stamps. 

A New York Times' journalist points out that "while the cost of welfare 
is not smali, it is not as large as the passions that surround the issue...."' 

The cost of AFDC may not be astronomical, but it is devastating in terms of 
spinoffs such as children who ultimately end up in the criminal justice 
system, who are abused and neglected, or who simply live out their lives in 
despair on welfare themselves. To understand the underclass and the 
problems of the underclass, legislators, members of the Administration and 
other politicians should not read boring statistics which can be argued every 
which way. Instead, they should spend a few days, weeks and even months 
in our criminal and juvenile justice courts in any moderately sized city. 

2. A FLAKY SYSTEM: The child welfare system works on the 
premise that there is no such thing as a bad parent. If I had hours I still 
would not have time to begin to tell you about the numbers of cases I have 
seen of brutalized children sent home to be brutalized some more, even 
murdered. Recently, Department of Children & Family Services in Illinois 
commissioned a study concerning some problems. After sifting through 
dozens of cases of children beaten and abused by parents only to be sent 
back home, the consultant. Dr. Joy Rogers, concluded, "In no other setting 
in Western Society is the force of law used to return victims to the custody 
of those who have brutalized them." 

Of course DCFS deep sixed the report. 

The New York city comptroller issued a similar report in December, 

1 994 pointing out that children were spending twice as much time in foster 
care as they did in 1988 because of a "..compulsion by the state to keep 


New York Times, December 5, 1993. 
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returning children to parents who are no longer interested or caring." 
(December 22, 1994 , New York Times, National Education A-16). 

Family preservation programs permit the state to give to an abusing or 
neglectful parent a housekeeper, intensive social work services, 
psychological counseling, chauffeuring to keep appointments, money and 
rent for new apartments. If you are poor and are doing a decent job of 
raising your children you get no help. But, if you are poor and abuse your 
child, the state might well shower you with services. If you beat up or rape 
the kid down the block you'll end up in the penitentiary but do so to your 
own child, and the state will rush in with a social worker, psychiatrist and 
housekeeper. And I do not exaggerate. Let me quote a Chicago Tribune 
article: 

A mother who stood idly by as her boyfriend repeatedly sexually and 
physically abused her three daughters, including one who later died, 
should be flown at taxpayer expense to Florida four times a year to 
visit her two surviving girls, [DCFS officials] are recommending. 


At the trial, testimony showed that [the mother] for years stood idly by 
as her three daughters were beaten and raped by [the boyfriend]. In 
some instances, she had been in the same bed with [the boyfriend] as 
he sexually attacked her daughter, according to the testimony. 

(The daughters were four, six and eight at the time that the youngest one 
was scalded and benten to death by the boyfriend.) 

The Department of Children & Family Services in Illinois contracted 
with the University of Chicago's Chapin Hall to conduct a massive three year 
study of their family preservation program. The study was the largest and 
most comprehensive ever performed on family preservation. The study 
concluded that family preservation did not have any measurable success in 
keeping children out of the foster care system. Chain Hall also reported that 
DCFS officials recognized that the family preservation initiative would lead to 
deaths of children but believed that the successes would outweigh the 
problems. The report pointed out, "It is almost certain that probability of 
child deaths would be higher in a program in which children at risk are left at 
home rather than to be taken into foster care.." 
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After Chain Hall began gathering data on the deaths of the children in 
family preservation Chain Hall reported that "DCFS administrators have 
asked us to suspend the study of child deaths." 

In the best tradition of bureaucracy after the report was given to the 
agency DCFS asked to expand the program. 

3. COUNTERPRODUCTIVE CONFIDENTIALITY LAWS; Child 
welfare is a big business. In Illinois the Department of Children & Family 
Services receives over 1 .1 billion dollars annually. The money goes to both 
public aid private agencies and these agencies have the major court of public 
unions and private religious organizations. And everyone cowers behind the 
most Draconian confidentiality laws imaginable. 

These laws, originally put in place to protect children, today are used 
to shield bureaucrats, judges and others from public scrutiny. Originally, I 
thought the bureaucrats used confidentiality to cover their negligence. Not 
so. Confidentiality prevents the media, hence the public and the legislatures, 
from understanding what a bizarre child welfare system we have. Those in 
the system look down their noses at the rest of us as being incapable of 
understanding the necessity of returning a child to a parent whose only real 
connection to parenthood was a sex act nine months before the kid was 
born. 


Openness in government or anywhere else makes bureaucracy work 
better. Closed government is incompetent government. 

4. SOCIETAL CHANGES AFFECTING FOSTER CARE: While the 
number of kids pouring into the foster care system increases the quantity 
and quality of non-relative foster homes is diminishing. (Relative foster care 
has picked up some of the slack) Societal changes have caused a change in 
the whole foster care system. Today, it is the rule for both parents to work 
and it is difficult enough to come home and take care of your own well 
behaved child after a hard days work. It is very stressful to come home to 
care for a damaged and needy foster child who will test even toughest and 
saintliest parent. Too often kids in the system rotate through several foster 
homes and suffer ever greater damage. There is a desperate need for 
residential and group homes (some call them orphanages) for pre-adolescent 
and adolescent kids. Right now hundreds of these kids in Chicago live in 
shelters and on the streets. 
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5. INTERRACIAL PLACEMENTS: This problem is related to the one 
described above. I am an advocate of residential care, or orphanages, for 
pre-adolescent and adolescent kids. But I believe such care 
counterproductive for infants. Yet, many states including Illinois, warehouse 
infants in "temporary shelters," a euphemism for orphanage, for weeks, 
months and even years while waiting for an African American foster home. 
There is an unwritten rule in child welfare not to place African American 
children in white homes. This thinking may cause the politically crowd to 
feel good, but it harms kids. Professor Randall Kennedy, of Harvard Law 
School, has written that to delay even for a second the placement of an 
African American child in the best possible home, irrespective of race, is 
overt racial discrimination. I do not know if I would go that far but I believe 
after a decent effort to place an infant in an African American foster home, 
and finding none, we must quickly place the child into the best available 
home. 

SUGGESTIONS; 

A. Pass legislation to prevent any person without a high school 
diploma under the age of eighteen from receiving any kind of AFDC benefits 
for children born out of wedlock as of a date certain such as January 1 , 
1996. Some will argue that children will be harmed. Children being born to 
children are being harmed today. We see them in the abuse and neglect 
courts, the delinquency courts, the criminal courts. A child born to a 
sophomore in high school without the benefits of the father starts off with 

2 ’/i strikes against him or her. We must send the same message to 
underclass children as we do to our own and to inner city athletes. We 
expect excellence from you. That means finishing school. 

B. Do all you can on a federal level to make the sun shine In on the 
child welfare system. Pass laws giving the media access to juvenile court 
records and files and to files of child welfare organizations as long as they do 
not divulge the name of the parent or child. No real reform will occur until 
the public knows what is going on. Even legislatures are at the mercy of a 
system that can lie about, and cover up, its defects with impunity. 

C. Encourage residential care for pre-adolescents and adolescents 
who cannot live in foster care. Strengthen the ability of parents and social 
workers to make decision concerning the temporary care of children without 
the interference of courts and lawyers. And finally, outlaw all forms of racial 
discrimination in the placement of children. 
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CONCLUSION 

As a Peace Corps volunteer in the sixties, and later as a traveler in the 
seventies, I lived in and visited in many third world countries, Africa and 
Asia. Nothing I saw then, or for that matter in our inner city where I worked 
as a legal services lawyer, approaches the anger, despair, and potential 
greater violence that I see in underclass areas today. Democrats blame 
Reagan for all this while Republicans blame Johnson. But instead of blaming 
these politicians we should have blamed ourselves for not listening to an 
obscure Department of Labor economist, Daniel Patrick Monihan, who in the 
mid sixties clearly told us what would happen to the underclass and why. 

But the Right was bored and the Left embarrassed by what he said. 

There is plenty of blame to go around; Conservatives, fearing the 
underclass and oblivious to the misery of the vast majority of decent men, 
women and children born into and raised in this alien culture. Or us, the 
liberals and civil rights types, who argue that African American men in prison 
who outnumber those in college are victims of racism and poverty ignoring 
the reality of teen moms and absent dads, and the equally harsh reality that 
most people suffering from black crime are African Americans. And we 
should also blame those who refuse the inner city poor the same access to 
birth control information and resources that the rest of us have. 

The major problem facing the child welfare system today is the growth 
of the underclass. Indeed it is the major problem facing the nation. Crime, 
prisons, health, foster care, welfare are connected to this problem. What we 
see today is a shadow of the monster that awaits us in a few years if these 
problems are not forthrightly faced and resolved now. 
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Chairman Shaw. You sure delivered your message. 

Thank you, Mr. Murphy. 

Ms. Massinga. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH MASSINGA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE, THE 
CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Ms. Massinga. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Ruth Massinga, chief executive of the Casey Family Pro- 
gram, which is a private operating foundation that provides long- 
term foster care for youth in 13 States in this country, among them 
Hawaii, Texas, obviously Washinrton State, California. 

And before that, I worked as the Maryland Secretary of Human 
Resources for 6 years, dealing with some of the same issues that 
this committee is trying to grapple with, particularly in terms of 
child welfare. 

Having seen it from, in some sense, both sides, as you start to 
sort through how we want to fix this system, I have three rec- 
ommendations and they probably echo that of my colleagues but 
certainly vary and differ in degree. 

I think we ought to maintain title FV-E as an uncapped entitle- 
ment and that includes those things that include administrative 
costs, and I will tell you why. When we say administrative costs 
it sounds as if we are talking about paperwork. In fact, what we 
are talking about are the people who do the work everyday in the 
States with whom we work. They are the people who provide the 
treatment. They are the people who do the recruitment of foster 
parents. They are the people who do the training of foster parents 
and so on. 

So I think it is important to maintain those costs as uncapped 
entitlements, particularly at a time when we are not sure at all 
about how large these caseloads are going to be. We have seen 
nearly a quarter of a million young people come into the system 
over the last 5 years. 

The other thing I think, of course, is that block grants are not 
all bad. And in fact the Congress has put in place block grants, 
particularly the Family Preservation and Family Support Act that 
was put in place by the 103d Congress, that has ^eat potential. 
And I think as my colleagues here have said, there is room for fur- 
ther decategorization of certain programs so that, in fact, there is 
more flexibility for the State. 

The third thing, however, that I would want to recommend is 
that the Congress recall why it is you got into this business in the 
first place and what is continuing, in my judgment, to be a major 
Federal role. The role should be to assure that there is equal oppor- 
tunity for children throughout this country that arises out of tax- 
payers’ expenditures of money. 

Sure, States should have flexibility to provide services in vari- 
eties of ways, but I think all of us want children to g^ow up healthy 
and for them to be good citizens. And I think it is the Congress’ 
responsibility to provide the standards and the data, not a pile of 
paper, but the standards and to hold people accountable for reach- 
ing those standards so that in the end the young people who cannot 
live with their own families have the same opportunities for the 
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same kind of results to be good citizens wherever they live in the 
country. 

I think it is your oversight role that has to be exercised as you 
think through how the block grants should be administered. In the 
end, I guess I would say iiiat it is a partnership between the pri- 
vate sector, the people that I represent, the States and the Federal 
Government. The role of the F^eral Government in that partner- 
ship is not only to come up with the resources to make sure, but 
to make sure that the goals we all care about are enforced in an 
equal way throughout the country. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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There is no question that the strains of sorting out what to do with these rapidly 
inareasing numbers of children has created a climate of crisis in which inade- 
quate and in effective responses are inevitable. The reality is, however, that we 
as a nation have got to focus on what kinds of dtizerrs we want these youth to 
become and quickly gear our child welfare work toward that goal. All of us 
want them to grow up able to get and keep a job and contribute positively to the 
communities in which they live. If we can agree upon these outcomes, the tools 
we employ should be adapted to better line up wito the goals. 

Given the realities of rapidly increasing caseloads and multiple though 

interrelated family conditions that are hard to remediate easily, it is critical 

that Title IV-E of the Social Security Act remain an uncapped entitlement since 

the administrative funds provided under the act are the primary means 

towards assisting sUtea in recruiting and supporting sufficient foster families. 

providing adequate staff to work with the children in wavs that help the 

children, their families and the foster families in addressing the serious 

developmental trauma that arises from removing a young child from his home 

and promotes their staying in sc hool and acquiring the skills needed to be 
productive citizens. These funds help to assure adequate staff training. 
adefluate monitoring of case plans by the co urts, dtiaen review boards, and the 
chiid welfare agency staff. The availability of these matching funds allows 

states and localities to promote speedy disposition of situations where 

children can be freed for adoption or for .stable sub«idiT.iHi long term kinship 

ananganents. 

At the same time that I believe we need to leave this uncapped entitlement in 
place, I believe equally strongly that responsible consolidation of smaU 
categorical child welfare funds should be continued and accelerated. The 103 
Congress created a consolidated Family Preservation and Family Support 
Program last year, a block grant designed to provide states with flexibility in 
developing prevention and responsible family reunification efforts. There are 15 
discretionary categorical programs under the jurisdiction of the committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities that seem good candidates for 
consolidation. Presently, states are engaged in a new round of program 
development in respottse to the Family Preservation and Family Support block 
grant that is focused on engaging nei^borhoods and communities to create 
family resource centers in accessible locations, focused on integrated, holistic and 
responsive organization and delivery of basic services in a family-friendly 
manner. 

In addition, waiver authority to use Title TV-B and FV-E dollars more flexibly 
should be expanded . Ten states have waivers for demonstrations that will allow 
them to use these funds more creatively to avoid family breakup and to put 
concrete treatment in place that allows parents to assume their roles with their 
children with sufficient community support that they can sustain the family and 
protect their children. 
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BLOCK GRANTS IN CHILD WELFARE 

TESTIMONY OF 

RUTH MASSINGA , CHIEF EXECUTIVE, THE CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM 
SUBMITTED TO 

UNITED STATE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

AND 

THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FAMIUES 
FEBRUARY 3, X995 


Chairman Shaw, Chairman Cunningham and Members of the Subcommittees, I 
thank you for the opportunity to testify before your two sub-committees on the 
issues which confront the nation's system to protect abused, neglected and at- 
risk children. 

As a former state Secretary of Human Resources charged with management of 
the major federal/state programs for the poor (Maryland, 1983 to 1989) and as a 
congressionally appointed member of the National Commission on Children 
(1988-1991) and as the current Chief Executive of one of the five largest private 
operating foundations in the country, focused on providing foster care services to 
children, I have experienced both success and distress in trying to use present 
Federal tools - statues and funds - to craft coherent and effective responses to 
families whose inability to discharge their parental responsibilities is impaired to 
the degree that removal of their children from the home seems imminent. Sadly, 
the description of the child welfare system found in the Report of the National 
Commission on Children is more true today than when it was written: 

"If the nation had deliberately designed a system that would 
frustrate the professionals who staff it, anger the public who finance 
it, and abandon the children who depend on it, it could not have done 
a better job than the present child welfare system. The goals of 
family reunification and permanency plaiming remain paramount, but 
dramatic increases in the number of troubled families and misplaced 
financial incentives to the states make these goals nearly impossible 
to achieve." (p 293, 1991) 

In 1993, 2.989 million children in this country were reported abused or neglected, 
and 460,000 children lived apart from their families in foster family care, group 
homes, emergency shelter care and other settings. The connection between 
removal of children from their homes and untreated parental drug and alcohol 
abuse, inadequate parenting skills and supports, pervasive poverty and 
persistent exposure to violent behavior within the home and the neighborhoods 
from which these children come is well known to the family courts, citizen 
review boards and human services workers who are the front-line response team 
at the local level. The number and duration of class action law suits alleging and 
proving that these child welfare systems fail to protect children provides 
evidence that, despite good intentions and a real desire to be responsible 
stewards of vulnerable children, these public child welfare systems are strained 
to the point of dysfunction themselves. 
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Over the long term, it is importtint that our goals to reduce out of home 
placements and to promote and encourage responsible parenting be supported 
by Federal policy and funding. This would require shifting funds now spent on 
out of home care to family support and preservation, based on evidence of 
improved family functioning and evidence of responsible and responsive 
neighborhood and community systems of services and supports. We have to 
work our way out of spending most of our total resources on expensive tertiary 
services and reverse the federal incentives in accordance with this policy goal. 
Doing this responsibly requires more, not less, collaboration between the 
government and volimtary sector to establish models that are documented to 
work and ctm be taken to scale in difficult neighborhoods. We must be willing to 
be clear about desired results and demand mutual accountability for outcomes: 
neighborhood and conununity-based drug and alcohol treatment, job training 
and placement and famUy support services that are seen to be effective and 
responsive to cotrsumers; families able to adequately care for their children with 
less reliance on out of home care ; cost data about both the present and evolving 
system that can be examined by citizens and policy-makers alike to assess 
whether the benefits are worth the money. 

At a time when the Congress is anxious to enter into meaningful contracts with 
citizens, continuing to protect our most vulnerable young citizens and their often 
fragile families will require your wise and focused attention. 1 wish you well and 
offer my help, and that of my colleagues in the private sector to craft a careful 
and useful course. Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much for all your very good 
testimony. 

Mr. Cunningham will inquire. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And Ms. Bevan, my son is adopted, and I feel it was a very good 
program. I learned recently that my niece, my natural niece, was 
adopted. And that is a long story, but my sister-in-law actually 
went off to Kansas City, had the child, and then the child later 
came back and found my brother and the natural mother and it 
was a very good success story. They live in St. Louis. 

And I would say to Mr. Murphy, I was a coach and teacher in 
Hinsdale, 111., right outside Chicago, and I visited the area. 

But I would like to bring up something that is maybe a little dif- 
ferent tack. We are always looking for resources and for funds. And 
I think Members on both sides or the aisle want to see the system 
reformed. I believe that both sides of the aisle think and feel the 
system is not working, as Mr. Murphy has said. But you cannot 
dump enough funds into it. It is a bottomless pit. I think what we 
are trying to do is to find ways to keep the system from being a 
bottomless pit and come up with the funds necessary. 

I know in the State of California, and these are accurate figures, 
there are 16,000 illegal aliens in our prison system. It costs 
$50,000 a year to house those individuals, and that is a low sum, 
depending on what kind of facility. That is more than we pay for 
kids in education. We have 400,000 illegal kids in K through 12 in 
the State of California. 

What I am asking is the different funding areas, and the areas 
we want to take a look at, we need to provide those funds, but we 
need to make the choices on how we get those and what our prior- 
ities are. My priorities are for American children. Sure, we would 
like to help the world, but we cannot do that. And quite often the 
very groups that want the best — ^the WIC, the Head Start and so 
on — when we want to eliminate the other sources that are drawing 
from those sources, they will not stand up with us on a policy, that 
is, illegal immigration. 

I want to be very careful in my statement. I went to Mr. Mfume 
and he asked me to go to Carrie Meek, both Democrats, and I went 
to J.C. Watts, because I have a perception, and I understand there 
is a difference between a perception and a reality, but I have a per- 
ception that within the black community itself, that over the past 
few years there is less emphasis on education. Because, again, I 
think this is part of the problem when you look at dysfunctional 
families. 

I personally want to go from a dual track to a core course; a voca- 
tional track and an educational track that is going to college. But 
I think that a part of this whole puzzle is the deemphasis on edu- 
cation, and especially within the black community. I don’t know if 
that is a reality or not, but I look at the colleges and I see the 
Asian students, that are the majority in our colleges anymore; and 
I know in the Filipino community, of which I have large numbers 
in my district, the day those kids start off, they are forced into edu- 
cation and they study and they study. 

I would ask Ms. Massinga, is that a perception in your opinion 
or a reality? 
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Ms. Massinga. I think it is your perception. I do not think it is 
a reality. Just in the last 4 to 6 months, it seems to me that there 
have been a number of press stories that talk about the fact that 
the achievement rates among black youth throughout the country 
begin to approximate the same, high school and other achievement 
rates for any other groups, other c^orts. 

There is a narrowing of the gap, which was once very large. And 
certainly when I was young, in the fifties, and going to s^ool in 
Louisiana the gap was very large, for reasons that we do not need 
to repeat. But the gap certainly is narrowing. 

So I think the data shows the gap has narrowed and that the 
issue about access to opportunities, and equality of results, which 
is what we all care about in the black community, is alive and well. 
I think the question is are there resources that are being used well 
within the black community; some that we are generating our- 
selves and access to Federal and State resources. 

But I think your perception probably needs some updating. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. That is wny I am going to Mrs. Meek. 
And before I go off on a tangent, I want to make sure that maybe 
the gentlelady from New Jersey 

Ms. Massinga. I would be happy to make available to you what 
I have seen about those data, Mr. Cunningham, and will do that. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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February 21, 1995 

The Honorable Randy "Duke" Cunningham 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Committee on Economic and Educatiorral Opportunities 
U5. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Headquaneis 

1300 Dextof Avenue. N.rjgar Mr. Chairman: 

Seattle, WA 98109-3547 

(2061 282-7300 

FAX (2061 282-3555 Thank you for your recent invitation to present testimony about child welfare 
on February 3 at a joint hearing of the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Subcoirunittee on Early Childhood, Youth, and Families and 
the Ways and Meaiu Subcommittee on Human Resources. I wanted to take 
this opportunity to address your expressed perception about commitment to 
education in the African-American community and your specific request for 
information to update you on current findings. 

The most significant gains in educational performance over the past two 
decades in fact have been made by black students. The study just released by 
the Rand Corporation found that for youths aged 13 to 18, standardized math 
and verbal test scores have increased by an average of 19 percentage points for 
black students as compared to 3 points for white students. According to the 
report, these gains were most influenced by a rise in parental education leveb 
and a drop in family size, as well as the level of household income. For 
instance, a student whose family earned $40,000 armually was found to 
outperform one whose family earned only $15,000. The report attributes the 
academic gains by minority students to the promotion of equal educational 
opportunities and increased public investments in children, families and 
schools over the past twenty years. The findings of diis report demonstrate 
that it is the family's economic and educational strength, not race, that 
influences educational outcomes. The significant educational gains by black 
students documented in this report should put to rest any misperceptions 
about a conunitment to education by the African-American community. I 
have taken the liberty of enclosing a policy brief from the Rand Corporation 
as well as articles in ^n Diego and other newspapers addressing this report 

As I reflected upon our exchange, it is fair to observe that, for children in the 
child welfare system, the lack of continuity and interruptions with caretakers 
make attending to education more problematic, irrespective of race . We 
know from study after study and from our own experiences that the presence 
of an adult focused on a child's education is critical to positive outcomes for 
that child. Consistent with the Rand study, this speaks strongly for 
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continuing to provide fully adequate Title IVE administrative funds for foster 
care maintenance and adoption assistance in order to recruit and support 
stable foster families who can provide the guidance and focus for children to 
stay in school and become productive citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, The Casey Family Program provides long-term family foster 
care through our 23 offices in 13 states including a division in San Diego 
which serves children in San Diego County. We are interested in talking to 
you further about foster care and what it entails, for foster families and for 
children. We would like to invite you to visit our San Diego office and meet 
with staff, young people and foster families. We would be delighted to 
organize such a visit at your convenience. I look forward to hearing from 
you and welcome any further questions that you might have regarding the 
enclosed materials. 


Thank you. 


^/^/d44UC 

Ruth W. Massinga 
Chief Executive 


cc: tme Honorable E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
The Honorable Harold E. Ford 
The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 
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POUCY BRIEF DECEMBER 1994 


Student Performance and the Changing 
American Family 


Cricics of Anierican education frequendy blame laggii^ 
student performance on the deterioradng American family 
structure. Moreover, it is widely asserted chat subscandal 
spending on schools and sodal programs over the past two 
decades has failed to reverse the educational downtrend. 
However, a recent study conducted by RAND's Insdtuce on 
Education and Training sharply challenges this view. Hm, 
the study points out chat prior research — contrary to public 
perception — has reported gains in student p erfor m ance 
between 1 970 and 1 990, as measured by nationally represen* 
cative test score data. The latest gairu were made by minor* 
icy students, although a substantial gap still remains. 

Second, the study finds chat demographic trends affoaing 
the family over this time period contributed to rising test 
scores. Third, the minority gains cannot be fidly explained 
by changing fiunily characteristics, suggesting that we need 
to look to ocher factors for eaptanadons. The most likely 
explanations are rising public investment In schools and 
fiuniiies and equal educational opportunity policies. 

Student perfarmance and family 
environment: what's the connection? 

The issue of how families affoa student performance is 
vital to public policy. With public resources stretched thin, 
how can government best increase learning by improving 
schools or the f^ily environment? In SauUnt AehUvrment 
and the Chanpng American Family, RAND researchen 
David W. Grissmer, Sheila Nacaraj Kirby, Mark Berends, and 
Stephanie Williamson cook a first step coward answering diis 
complex question. They constructed comprehensive, quan- 
□cative models for determining how family characteristics 
affocted test scores among junior- and senior-high students. 
Specifically, the research addressed three questions: 

* What is the relationship between family characteristics 

and student performance? 


* Given the changes in family characteristics between the 
early 1970t and 1990, could the changes in student test 
scores be prediaed? How would these predictions com- 
pare to actual test score changes? 

* How did these trends differ for various radal/ethnic 
populations? 

Which family characteristics matter most? 

The study drew demographic information on student 
fomilies from two large databases: the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY, 1980), from which it 
seleaed students aged 15 to 18, and the National Education 
Longitudinal Survey (NELS, 1988), which sampled eighth- 
graders. 

The study estimated how specific f^ily features affect 
student performance, as measured by mathematics and ver* 
bal/rcading scores.’ It examined parents’ level of education, 
family income, mothers employment status, the number of 
siblings, age of mother at birth of child, and single-parent 
fomilies (see Figure 1). The study found that 

* The most important fomily characteristic influencing 
student performance is parents’ education. For example, 
students with one or two college-educated parents per- 
formed significantly better chan students whose parents 
were not high school graduates. 

* Income, family sixe, and mother’s age at child’s birth 
were modesdy significant. For instance, a student whose 
family earned $40,000 annually outperformed one 
whose family earned only $ 1 5,000; a student with one 
sibling performed better than a student with four sib- 


’Mwfvmsiio Kores acre locd » Olunrate inidy ibuIb; howmr. vefW/radm| 
tcom wouJd hjve ihpwn limil*/ raulo. 
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Figure 2 — Changes in selected bmiJ^ characteristics. 
1970-1990 


Figure 1 — Net differences in mean mathematics test scores for 
selected groups, NLSY and NELS 

lings; and a child of an older mother scored higher than 
a child born ro a young mother. 

• Surprisingly, whether the mother worked had a negligi- 
ble effect, after accounting for other funily ftctors. 

• In addition, single-parent status by itself was not signifi- 
cant. This result suggests that any performance gap 
between students ftom one- or two-parent ftmilics arises 
ftom other differences, such as family income or size or 
parents' education. 

The chanpng family: a boost for student 
test scores, 1970-1990 

The researchers used these results to predia the changes 
in test scores chat would be expeaed from changing family 
characteristia. They found chat students in 1990 would be 
predicted to score higher, not lower, on tests than youth in 
families in 1970. This is because the two most influential 
charaaeristics — parents’ education and family size-changed 
for the better (see Figure 2). Mothen and fathen in 1990 
were better educated than their 1970 counterparts. For 
example, 7 percent of mothen of l5-l8-year-old children in 
1970 were college graduates, compared to 16 percent in 
1990. In addition, 38 percent of mothers did not have a 
hi^ school degree in 1970, compared to only 17 percent in 
1990. Changes in l^ily size were also dramatic. Only 
about 48 percent of 1 5-1 8-year-old childten lived in Emi- 
lies with at most one sibling in 1970, compared to 73 per- 
cent in 1990. The decline in family size coupled with die 
unchanging average ftmily income levels (in real terms) 
between 1970 and 1990 means that f^ily income per child 
actually increased during this time period. 


The effect of the large increase in numbers of working 
mothers and single-parent families during the past two 
decades is more complex. The estimates imply that the large 
increase in numbers of working mothers had— other things 
being equal — a negligible effect on test scores. However, this 
measure was taken when the youth were approximately 14 
years old. so the results may not apply to younger children. 

In the case of the increase in numbers of single mothers, the 
tesearchers* estimates imply no negative effects from changed 
fiimily structure aione. However, such Emilies tend to have 
lower incomes and mothers with lower educational attain- 
menr, so that predictions for youth in these families show a 
negative effect mainly because of the lower income associat- 
ed with single-parent families. 

The research also found that the positive changes in the 
family were mirrored in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). The NA£P contains a set of 
standardized tests administered by the Department of 
Education. Since the early 19705, the NAEP has been mon- 
itoring student achievement among nationally representative 
samples of students at ages 9, 1 3. and 17. One funaion of 
the NAEP design is to monitor achievement over time. As 
other researchers have reported, results ftom the NAEP from 
1970 and 1990 indicate that the average mathematics 
achievement of 1 3-year-olds increased by about 0. 1 8 of a 
standard deviation, or roughly 6 percentile points, whereas 
that of 1 7-year-oIds increased by about 0. 1 3 of a standard 
deviation, or roughly 4 percentile points. 

The NAEP is a much more valid indictor of nationwide 
student performance than the oft-cited Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT). In fta. the SAT is not designed to compare stu- 
dent performance over time because it is not taken by a sta- 
tistically representative sample of the nation’s students. The 
SAT is actually taken by a different mix of students each year 
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and -Tioreover excludes non-college-bound students — the 
group regiscermg the largest gains in scores. Therefore, usitxg 
the SAT as a “national report card” on American education is 
at best misleading. 

Larger gains for minorities 

Improvements in test scores varied signiHcancly fbrdlf* 
ferent racial/ethnic groups (see Figure 3). The greatest 
improvements in NAEP mathematics and reading test scores 
were posted by black and Hispanic students. This helped to 
narrow the minority-nonminority test score gap even thou^ 
a substantial difference remains. 

Subtracting the predicted gains resulting from family 
changes from actual overall gains in NAEP scores suggests 
how much the improvement in test scores among racial and 
ethnic groups can plausibly be attributed to the fiunily as 
opposed to influences outside of the funily (e.g., public 
investment, public policies, and schools). Scares for black 
students increased dramatically even after subtracting fiumly 
effects, as did scores for Hispanic students (see Figure 4). By 


a>ntrasr, there was a negligible difference between the aaual 
and prediaed scores for non-Hispanic whites, implying that 
the test score gains for these students were folly accounted for 
by the changes in family charaaeristics. 

These results suggest that black student gains during this 
period and, to a lesser extent, those of Hispanic students may 
in part be attributable to public investments in families and 
schools and/or equal educational opportunity policies. This 
implies that programs targeted for minority students may 
have yielded important payoffs, but identifying which pro- 
grams have worked and their relative cost-effectiveness espe- 
cially for children placed at risk remains an important topic 
for foture research. Projea Director David W. Grissmer 
observes These findings are like a caution light at an inter- 
section, warning us to go slow in dismissing the large invest- 
ments in public education, social programs, and equal oppor- 
nmicy policies over the past twenty yean as a waste of 
resources and a failure of social policy. Future research in this 
area will allow us to target family and educational resources 
where they do the most good." 



Figure 3 — NAEP mathematics score dificrenccs by cadai/ethoic 
group betw een 15^8 and 1990 for 
13- and 17-ycar-old soidenu 



Figure 4— Unexplained differences benveen actual (NAEP) and 
predicted (bas^ on fomily changes) mathematics scoco for 
difforent radal/ethnic groups, 1978-1990 


RAND mearth britfi numutrat retetreh dm htu hca% mtn fidij 4pa u tuf a ed rbtwimT. Thii mttrth kruf dietcrikn wvrk done in dn /wanur m Edmtdtn 
and Training and dactmunttd in MR-488-LE. Student Adbievsneit and the Changing American Family 6y David W. Gristmtr. SheiU Nntar^ Ktr^ Mari 
Bermdi. and StephanU Xmiinnunn, I^l pp., SI5.00. wlHth a atailoHt fivm RAND Dutriiuxian Servica. Tfkphane: 3l0^5N700Z‘ FAX- 310-451-^15; 
arhttmtr »rdeT<iTnnd.ar^. RAND u a nnnprefit tnstimtinn dm heipt impnvr pnkUe paticy thm^ rtwanh ^ anatpii. RAND't pnUiratuna da nnt ntca- 
tarify TtjUa tht apinians ar palkitt «f io roearch tpantart. 
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Some changes in family 
are helping young learn 


DEMOGRAPHICS: Re- 
searchers credit better- 
educated parents and 
increased resources. 

By CONNIE CASS 
The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Amid all the 
hand-wringtng over the decline 
of the American family, one 
group of researchers offered 
good news Tuesday: They said 
the better-educated, smaller 
families of the ’90s are helping 
children learn. 

They also credited schools with 
helping raise standardized test 
scores, especially among black 
and Hispanic students, over the 
past two decades. 

'Tf you listen to the national 
debate, you would believe that 
families and schools are failing 
and government programs and 
policies don't work," said David 
\V. Grissmer, who led the study 
at Rand, a research institute 
basin' Santa Monica. 

TTie two-year Rand study 
"challenges this conventional 
wisdom on all counts/* Grissmer 
said at a news conference. 

The study was designed to de- 
termine bow the changing demo- 
graphics of the American family 
affect student achievement.- 

Some changes, such as an in- 
crease in the number of children 
living in poverty, have hurt test 
scores. However, those effects 
have been overshadowed by ben- 
eficial changes, such as more 
parents with high school or col- 
lege degrees, researchers found. 

Tne study was based on nation- 
al family surveys and the Nation- 
al Ai^sessment of Educational 
Progross, a standardized test for 
13- and 17-year-old students. 

Scores for black and Hispanic 
teen-agers improved significant- 
ly between the mid-1970s and 
1990, naiTOM*ing the gap with 
white students, who made much 
smaller gains. 

Average math and reading 


scores increased the equivalent 
of 3 percentile points for whites, 
11 points for Hispanics and 19 
points for blacks, the research- 
ers said. The difference between 
blacks and whites in 1990 was 
still 25 to 30 percentile points. 
That’s down from 40 to 45 percen- 
tile points two decades earlier. 

Between 1975 and 1990, the 
number of chUdren bom to teen- 
age parents increased by almost 
SO percent, he noted, while the 
number of children raised by sin- 
gle mothers rose roughly 40 per- 
cent, as did the number of chil- 
dren whose mothers worked. In 
addition, Grissmer said, children 
living in low-income families in- 
creased by about one-fourth. 

Nevertheless, average test 
scores went up. The researchers 
credited other changes in family 
demographics. 

Most important, parents be- 
came better educated. Children 
of college-educated parents per- 
form significantly better than 
students whose parents didn’t 
graduate from high school, Rand 
found. In 1970, 7 percent of moth- 
ers were college graduates, com- 
pared with 16 percent in 1990. 

Secondly, average family in- 
come remained stable, while 
family size decreased. This 
means there were more re: 
sources available per child. Ixi 
1970, only about 48 percent of 
those ages 15-18 came from fam- 
ilies witi) one or two children; in 
1990, about 73 percent lived in 
one- or two-child homes. 

.Since the improvement by 
black and Hispanic students ex- 
ceeded what would be expected 
from family changes alone, re- 
searchers believe that desegre- 
gation, increased spending on 
schools, language programs for 
immigrants and social programs 
for poor children playM a role. 

The Rand study did not include 
.children under 13 or reflect 
changes over the past four years. 
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Fanlles, schools given geod marks 


as educational motivators 


By CONNIE CASS 

WASHINGTON — Amid nil the 
h.ind-wringiiig over Uie deciiiie of 
ilie American family, one group of 
researchers offered good news yes- 
terday; They said the better-edu- 
. rated, smaller families of the ‘90s 
are helpit)g children learn. 

They also credited schools with 
helping raise standardized test 
scores, especially among black and 
Hispanic students, over the past 
two decades. 

"If you listen to the national de- 
bate. you would believe that fami- 
lies and schools are failing and gov- 
erninenl programs and policies 
don't work.*’ said David W. Griss- 
mer. who led the study at ^nd, a 
research institute based in Santa 
Monica. 

The two-year Rand study “chal- 
lenges this conventional wisdom on 
all ('ounts,” Grissmer said at a news 
conference. 

‘I'he study was designed to deter- 
mine how the changing demograph- 
ics of me American family affect 
student achievement. 

Some changes, such as an in- 
crease in the number of children 
living in poverty, have hurt test 
scores. However, those effects 
iinve been overshadowed by benefi- 
cial changes, such as more parents 
with high school diplomas or col- 
lege degrees, researchers found. 

The study was based on national 
family surveys and the National As- 
se.ssment of Educational Progress, 
a standardized test for 13- and 17- 
year-old students. 

Scores for black and Hispanic 
teen-agers improved significantly 
between the mid-1970a and 1990, 


narrowing the gap with white stu- 
dents, who made much smaller 
gains. 

Average math and reading 
scores increased the equivalent of 3 
percentile points for whites. 11 
points for Hispanics, and 19 points 
for blacks, the researchers said. 
'I'he difference between blacks and 
whites in 1990 was still 2$ to 30 
percentile points. That's down from 
40 to 45 percentile points two de- 
cades earlier. 

Last summer. Education Secre- 
tary Richard Riley noted that test 
scores have improved but said. “We 
have a long way to go.* 

“We aren't saying that American 
education is good enough,* Griss- 
mer emphasized, or that all schools 
and all families are doing well. 

Between 1975 and 1990, the 
number of children born to teen- 
age parents increased by almost 50 
percent, he noted, while the num- 
ber of children raised by single 
mothers rose roughly 40 percent, 
as did the number of children whose 
mothers worked. In addition, Griss- 
mer said, the number of children 
living in low-income families in- 
creased by about oite-fourth. 

Nevertheless, average test 
scores went up. The researchers 
credited other changes in family 
demographics. 

Most important, parents became 
better educated. Children of col- 
lege-educated parents perform sig- 
nificantly better than students 
whose parents didn't graduate from 
high school, Rand found. In 1970, 7 
percent of the mothers were col- 


lege graduates, compared with 16 
percent in 1990. 

Second, average family income 
remained stable, while family size 
decreased. This means there were 
more resources available per child. 
In 1970, only about 48 percent of 
teens age 15-18 came from families 
with one or two children; in 1990, 
about 73 percent lived in one- or 
two-child homes. 

The increase in working mothers 
had no significant effect on lest 
scores, but the increase in children 
living in poor families hurt, as did 
the number of teen-age mothers, 
many of whose children live in pov- 
erty. Grissmer said. 

Since the improvement by black 
and Hispanic students exceeded 
what would be expected from fami- 
ly changes alone, researchers be- 
lieve that desegregation, increased 
spending on schools, language pro- 
grams for immigrants and social 
programs for poor children may al- 
so have played a role. 

The study did not determine 
whether lop-scoring students im- 
proved or backslid. 

Grissmer cautioned against using 
college entrance exam scores — 
which have dropped since the 
19705 — to assess student perfor- 
mance, because they are not based 
on a valid sample. 

The Rand study did not include 
children under 13 or reflect 
changes over the past four years. 
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The Good News About Schools 


T he American family it in trouble. The perfor- 
mance of American school kids and schools has 
declined. Minority education, in particular, is a 
disaster area. And foveroment efforts to do some- 
thing only makes matters worse. 

Right? 

Wrong on all counts. . 

At least that's what a team of four 
researchers at, the RAND C oro, have 
found. Their study, released last Thurs- 
day, departs sharply from the hysteria 
surrounding ideologically charged discus- 
sions of education and family in America. 

Those in Washingtop and Springfield who 
zealously talk about dismantling public 
education and social programs may first 
want to consider the sizable payoff that 
they yield. 

Specifically, the RAND study reveals 
that students* math and reading scores 
actually improved for all racial and ethnic 
groups between 1970 and 1990, as mea- 
sured by the most valid and representative data. 
African-.Ameriean students made the most dramatic 
gains, follovr'ed by Hispanic and then white students. 
A performance gap between minority and nonminor- 
ity students remains, but it has narrowed. 

Meanwhile, changes in family demographics have 
substantially abetted test score gains rather than 
harmed them. Rising levels of education among 
parents had a particularly pwcrful effect, especially 
for African-American families. So, too. did stable 
family incomes and declining family sizes. 

“Prevailing perceptions are too gloomy,** says study 
leader David W. Griaamer. “Parents, teachers and 
policymakers should take some pride in recent pro- 
gress.” 

Griasmer and colleagues Sheila Nataraj Kirby. 
Mark Berenda and Stephanie WiUiamaon base their 
modestly upbeat concluriona on test scores recorded 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
a set of standardized exams given regularly to a 
representative sample of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds. 
Between the mid- 1970a and 1990, average math and 
reading scores in the two oldest age groups rose 
approximately 3 percent for whites, 11 points for 
Hiapanics and 19 points for blacks. 

l^y the overall increases? Families in 1990 have 
more bighJy educated parents, with fewer children 
and similar levels of income, than 20 years earlier. For 
example, 7 percent of mothers with children from 


ages 15-18 were college graduates m 1970. By 1990, 16 
peKent of such mothers were. And 62 percent of such 
mothers had high school degrees in 1^, whereas 81 
percent did in 1990. 

-• 'There is an important caveat. Increases in single- 
parent families depressed test scores. Howeveri the 
analysis found this had as much to do with 
low levels of education and income that 
frequently accompanies single parent- 
hood. On its own, female paiticipatioa in 
the work force showed no negative effects. 

But why the relatively larger increases 
for minorities? To begin with, minorities 
had more ground to make up. For another 
thing, a considerable amount of the new 
public money spent on education hai been 
targeted to disadvantaged youth. In other 
words, progranu targeted for minority 
youth may be yielding important payolb. 
though the researchers say they are unable 
to say which programs are elective and 
which ones aren't. 

“These fundings are like a caution light at an 
intersection, warning ua to go slow in dismissing the 
large investments in public education, social pro- 
grams and equal opportunity policies over the past 
twenty years as a waste of resources and a failure of 
social policy.'* Grissmer says. 

Mark .V, Hornung is editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times editorial pages. 
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John McCaslin is on vacation. His column will resume Jan. 2. 


U.S. students better 
than many believed 

Study shows 2(>-year improvement 


ASSOCIATEO msss >471 

A new study takes a much rosier 
view than usual of American 
schools and families. Contrary to 
popular belief, it says, U.S. schools 
have improved over the past 20 
years, and bettereducated parents 
and smaller families are helping 
students learn. 

The Rand Corp. study should 
dispel the notion that schools and 
parents are failing the nation's 
children, its authors said. 

“If you listen to the national 
debate, you would believe that 
families and schools are failing 
and government programs and 
policies d<Mi't work," said David W. 
Grissmer. who led the study at 
Rand, a Santa Monica, Calif. >based 
research instinitt. 

The Rand study “challenges 
this convenhonal wisdom on all 
fronts,” he said at a news confer- 
ence yesterday. 

The study was based on stu- 
dents aged 13 to 17 who took the 
National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress tests between 1970 
and 1990. The scores were ana- 
lyzed alongside information from 
government surveys of families. 

Education Secretary Richard 
Riley, in announcing the lates t Na- 
gon ^ Assessm e nt of Educatio nal 
Pr ogress results m August, said 
that although American students 
were doing somewhat better than 
they did 20 years ago. the progress 
was inadequate. 

"We arent saying that Amer- 
ican education is good enough," 
Mr. Grissmer said, only it is 
not as bad as many believe. 

The Rand study said standard- 
ized test scores for black and His- 
panic teen-agers improved signifi- 
cantly between the mid-19708 and 
1990. narrowing the gap with 
white students, who made much 
smaller gams. 

The a^rsge math and reading 
scores of students ages 13 to 17 
increased the equivalent of 3 per- 
centile points for whites, 11 points 
for Hispanics and 19 points for 
blacks. 

That suggests that desegrega- 
non and increased spending on 
schools, esi^ially programs tar- 
geted at minority students, have 
paid olT. the study says. Early edu- 
cation and nutrition programs for 
poor children also may have 
helped. 

The researchers said their next 
goal IS to Hgure out which pro- 
grams work and why. so school 
spending will be more cost- 
effecnve. 

"The country should be cau- 



Education Secretary 
Richard RUey scq>s 
that, despite 
improvement over 20 
years, progress is 
inadequate. 


tious about dismantling programs 
until we know which deserve to go 
and which to continue," Mr. Griss- 
mer said. 

While minority students bene- 
fited from changes both at school 
and at home, the small improve- 
ment in white students' scores 
seems to be tied to family life, the 
study said. 

The factor that helped students 
roost was better-educated parents, 
the study found. For example, in 
1970, 38 percent of the mothers 
bad not completed high school; in 
1990, all but 17 percent had com- 
pleted high school. 

Smaller families also benefited 
students, Che study found. Average 
family incomes remained stable 
while average family size de- 
creased, leaving more resources 
to care for each child. 

The Rand analysis found that 
two trends that have worried 
policy-makers — an increase in 
working mothers and an increase 
in single mothers — had no signifi- 
cant effect when considered ^one. 

But there was an indirect effect 
on children raised in single-parent 
households. They were more likely 
to be poor, and poor children don't 
score as high. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Let me just follow up on that. 

That would be true with any race in America, when you see pov- 
erty at certain rates in deteriorating communities, like my own in 
Memphis, Tennessee. I certainly think regardless of whether you 
are AMcan-American or non-Amcan-Americ£m, when you live in 
certain rat-infested, violence-infested communities you seem to find 
many deficiencies, and it is not stigmatized to one particular race 
at all. That is what I sense in my particular area where you do find 
these deficiencies that might occur in communities. 

Ms. Massinga. I think that is true, but I do not think there are 
big differences. We need to look at the data but I do not think there 
are big differences in dropout rates among classes as is related to 
underclass issues. 

Mr. Ford. I am saying you can put all of the classes together in 
those situations and you will find the stats being about the same. 

Ms. Massinga. Exactly. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you also, how were children treated in 
most States prior to the Federal Government stepping in in marw 
of these areas of child care, adoption programs? Prior to the Fed- 
eral Government being a participant, how were States responding 
to that? Were the kids Letter off than they are today? 

Ms. Massinga. I think that the Federal statute, the Adoption 
and Assistance Act of 1980, tried to put in place some of the stand- 
ards and the data collection that would support it. Before that, 
there was Federal participation, financial participation, but the 
States operated in a veiy idiosyncratic manner; very individually. 

So as Secretary Bane said earlier today, there was a CTeat deal 
of concern that many States did not know how many children there 
were in foster care in Maryland. We did not have systems to collect 
those data. We did not know what were the outcomes of those chil- 
dren in foster care. 

So one of the things we did in response to Federal pressure, but 
our own need as well, was to put in place the mechanisms for be- 

S inning to collect those data and knowing what was it that we were 
oing. We were shelling out money but we did not know what the 
outcomes were. 

Mr. Ford. But after the Federal Government stepped in 

Ms. Massinga. We started, with the law that was enacted, and 
both with the additional Federal dollars but the pressures to re- 
port, we begfui to collect those data. We certainly put in place a fos- 
ter care citizens review board that the gentleman spoke about ear- 
lier, and that was very helpful. And a number of States did that. 
But we began to put in the accountability and oversight measures 
which were necessary and for which there had been no pressure at 
the State level. 

Mr. Ford. Do you think they are still necessary? 

Ms. Massinga. I certainly do. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Murphy, would you give full responsibility for the 
child welfare system to the State of Illinois? And what are your 
thoughts about what the State of Illinois would do as it relates to 
the services in the absence of the Federal requirements that would 
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be in place under the Contract With America, the bill that we are 
working on before the committee now? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, as I said when I gave my testimony, I don’t 
perceive myself an expert on who should get the money. My own 
view is that it really makes no difference. It is going to get worse. 

You asked the previous question about the AAA. On two occa- 
sions I testified in favor of it before Birch Bayh committees. Tried 
cases involving it. It is worse now. The system is worse all over. 
It is not because of the AAA, by the way, it is because of the 
growth of the underclass. 

You know, you were right when you were saying is the black 
dropout rate any different than in the middle class? Of course not. 
The unfair thing about rouping all African-Americans together, in 
terms of testing or anything else, is you are including this horrible 
underclass. That is the problem. 

So will Illinois do it better than the Feds? It does not make any 
difference. It is going to get worse. And I think that is what every- 
one has to keep their eye on. We should be here worrying about 
the fact that the underclass is growing. If it grows, it is going to 
get worse. No matter what you do, it ain’t going to make no dif- 
ference. 

If the underclass diminishes, if kids stop having kids, if 66 per- 
cent of the African-American families do not have a father for a 
head, if it goes down to where it was when Moynihan raised the 
first alarms, yes, things will be much better. That is what we have 
to be working on. 

In my judgment, from the bottom of the mountain, in court. I am 
not an expert. I am just a lawyer. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Souder will inquire. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Chairman, I cannot ask any questions without 
first making the comment at the beginning. It is ironic for me 
today, because a number of years ago, when I was with the Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families Subcommittee, Mr. Miller was the chair- 
man of the committee; Ann Rosewater, who is with Mary Jo Bane, 
was the Democratic staff director; Cassie was the deputy director 
when I was the Republican staff director; and Wade was the head 
of the Children, Youth and Families Administration. A little dif- 
ferent configuration today. Mr. Miller seems to have gotten the 
worst of that mix there. 

Two quick questions. One for Cassie. A lot of the freshmen, in 
particular, ana other Members, are getting a little restless that in 
every committee hearing we go to, no matter what the area is, we 
are hearing, well, this proCTam and that program we need to not 
cap and we need to spend here, and yet we are under tremendous 
budget pressure. 

Has there been any consideration to, if we capped part of the 
adoption but not those adoptions that were coming out of foster 
care; or making some differentiation because those dollars are actu- 
ally saved to the government as opposed to other sorts of adop- 
tions? 

Ms. Bevan. No, we did not make the distinction. Only 15 percent 
of kids get adopted out of the foster care system. The foster care 
system is not encouraging adoptions, so 85 percent of them are 
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adopted out of that system, and in the private sector and voluntary 
nonprofit sector. 

So I do not think that is the direction we would want to ^ in. 
We think adoption does make a difference in kids’ lives and it is 
the appropriate response. It will save the government lots of money 
if you can keep kids out of the foster care system. 

Mr. SouDER. It is one of the difficulties in family preservation, 
too. Family preservation has more direct impact on the Federal 
Government if it is dealing with kids who are already in the sys- 
tem. It is very difficult to estimate who will go into the system. You 
can have some probability but you do not have as much certainty. 
I am trying to look at how we are going to actually deal with dol- 
lars. 

Ms. Bevan. You want to make it clear children who are adopted 
are not destined to be part of the underclass. This is one way of 
keeping them out of the vmderclass. 

Mr. SouDER. I had one question for — I guess I should refer to you 
all as doctors — ^Dr. Horn. In your testimony you say that we have 
had a 65-percent increase in the number in foster care, yet 10 
times the amount of spending. What is the differential, if the serv- 
ices are not that much CTeater? 

Mr. Horn. Much of that growth in spending is accounted for by 
the growth in the title IV-E Administrative Cost Program. That 
does not represent a real increase in services. Although it is true 
that it pays for some services, it is not true that it represents an 
increase in real services. 

What it really represents is States being better at claiming under 
the title IV-E Administrative Cost Program reimbursement from 
the Federal Government for services that they were already provid- 
ing. 

In addition to that, there were some court cases that broadened 
the definition of who is available for reimbursement luider the title 
rV-E Administrative Cost Program. So what we have seen is an ex- 
plosion in claiming under the title IV-E Administrative Cost Pro- 
gram without any commensurate increase in services to children. 

Mr. SoUDER. Are the quality of services, since they previously 
were covered by the State and now they have moved to the Federal 
by that cost shifting, do you believe there was any qualitative im- 
provement in the services? 

Mr. Horn. I don’t think there is any evidence that it resulted in 
an increase in the quality of services. 

Mr. SouDER. One of the interesting questions for us, as we look 
at possibly block granting back to the States, in effect they had cost 
shifted to us. Because if we look at these types of things, that was 
a very interesting number. 

Mr. Horn. One of the things we do know is that States are dedi- 
cating more resources toward aggressively claiming reimburse- 
ments from the Federal Government under the title IV-E Adminis- 
trative Cost Program. And we certainly know those diverted re- 
sources are not going to services for children. 

Mr. SoUDER. 'fhaim you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Dr. Bevan, I hear your frustration and I sym- 
pathize with you. I will be very frank with you. I don’t think too 
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many of us would be on this subcommittee if we were not frus- 
trated and dissatisfied with the system and trying to do something 
about it. 

We are really trying to do something, Mr. Murphy, about defeat- 
ing the cycle of poverty. And what we are trying to do, some of us, 
is to make sure that the American public does not have this hap- 
pen to them with block grants. We cannot send the whole problem 
back to the States and somehow claim we reformed the whole sys- 
tem, because there is more to it than that. 

And, Dr. Bevan, surely you realize that the Federal Government 
has very little to do with adoption. We have that piece of legislation 
that we are trying to protect right now to give tax credits to chil- 
dren who are adopted with disabilities. 

Ms. Bevan. It is the spirit of the way the 427 protections are in- 
terpreted by the States; it is perceived as a hierarchy of services 
so that adoption is always viewed as a last resort. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am not arguing with you, but we get blamed 
for so much. I just want to tell you the States do seem to interact 
there. I am not arguing with you at all. I salute you for doing what 
you do because the frustration of the job is great. 

And let me tell you something, none of us sitting here would be — 
I think we would quit if they became faceless to us. We would not 
be on this committee. It is a stru^le. If I do nothing else on this 
committee, I am trying to let peoj^ know that this is the hardest, 
most difficult thing we have ever had before us. And to say we can 
just send it back to the States and say it will be resolved, you as 
experts realize that that solution is a little too easy to be true. 

And, Mr. Murphy, we are trying to protect some of those children 
and get them a fair shake in reform. We are taking all this time 
to do reform. We know we have a tough job ahead of us, but at 
least, let us hope, the system is better, or God in heaven, our credi- 
bility just goes down further. 

So I just thank you all for coming. I think the frustrations are 
on both sides, and I guess we are all just trying to do the best job 
that we can. 

And I thank you for doing what you are doing because you are 
on the front lines, I admit that. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Horn, you touched on something a few minutes ago in re- 
sponse to Mr. Souder’s question. 

With respect to the question of open-ended entitlements, I believe 
in your testimony you advocate continuing open-ended entitlement 
for one particular area. Would you repeat that and if you want to 
say any more about why we should cap the entitlement for the 
other areas, please do so. 

Mr. Horn. The two areas I would recommend keeping as open- 
ended entitlements are the title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance 
Payments Program and the title IV-E Adoption Assistance Pro- 
gram. 

If you want to build a system that says our first goal is to protect 
children, you do not want to create a disincentive for taking chil- 
dren out of abusive homes and placing them in foster care. You 
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want to be able to have States do that without having to worry 
about whether or not it is going to break the bank. 

On the other hand, if better preventive services and reform in 
other areas, such as welfare reform, result in a decreasing need to 
place chilihren in foster care, keeping title IV-E as an open-ended 
entitlement will actually save the Federal Government money be- 
cause the foster care rolls will decrease. 

In terms of adoption assistance, the title IV-E Adoption Assist- 
ance I^ogram provides cash assistance to families who adopt chil- 
dren who are AFDC or SSI eligible and who have special needs. 
These are the children who are very difficult to place for adoption 
and we want to ensure that these children are not languishing in 
foster care because there is a family that would like to adopt uiat 
child but is not financially able to because of the increased cost of 
adopting a child, for example, who might have a disability. 

Mr. McCrery. What about the other areas? 

Mr. Horn. In the other areas, there is no reason to keep them 
open-ended entitlements, not when we are facing Federal deficits 
at hundreds of billions of dollars. 

Although there is a great deal of money being spent under the 
title rV-E Administrative Costs and Training FVograms, we are 
seeing increases in these programs beginning to moderate. What 
we can now afford to do is to take these entitlements, place them 
into the block grant and appropriate moneys for that block grant 
on a year-to-year basis. 

I also want to say that I agree with Mr. Murphy that we have 
to be careful that we do not assume that simpV block granting 
these programs will make everything right in the world. A lot will 
be very wrong with the world even with a block grant approach. 

It will be better than what we have now, but there will still be 
much wrong. 

We must not lose focus on the fact that we are going to have to 
do something about the underclass. We will have to do something 
particularly about these children who are either being bom into 
families without fathers or are now living in families without fa- 
thers, because diose children are at substantial risk. There is at 
least one study that shows that children living away from their bio- 
logical fathers are 40 times more likely to be abused than children 
who live in homes where their biological fathers reside. That is not 
the popular myth we have about who abuses children. 

I cannot think of a more effective child abuse prevention program 
than getting more biological fathers to understand what it means 
to be a good and responsible father and the importance of being in 
the home. As we talk about block grants, we cannot lose sight of 
this fact. 

Mr. McCrery. I don’t think you will get any argument from most 
of us on this committee and I appreciate your explanation of the 
open-ended entitlement question. 

Quickly, Mr. Murphy, I just want to say while I have a few sec- 
onds remaining that I did catch the “60 Minutes” or “Prime Time,” 

I don’t know which program it was, that showed the work that you 
do, and I have to say, based on what I know of what you do, I an^ 
a great admirer of yours and I appreciate very much the work that 
you do and the honesty with which you pursue that work. 
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You have said that you happen to agree with the plank in our 
Contract With America proposal on welfare reform which would 
deny benefits to minors who have children. We also have a family 
cap provision which says that we will not give more cash benefits 
to women on welfare who have a second or third child. Are there 
any other suggestions you would give us to try to get at this prob- 
lem of the underclass? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know. 

Mr. McCrery. Changes; incentives. 

Mr. Murphy. Again, I am not an expert, but I do think that for 
the sake — ^people say children are going to be harmed by doing 
things like that. Children are harmed now. Go into the criminal 
court building, go into the juvenile court, go in the prisons, we see 
it. 

I don’t know if it will work, but I think that it is very, very im- 
portant to treat the underclass with the same dignity and the same 
respect we do with children in North Shore or in Connecticut or 
someplace else. And giving them a few bucks when they have a kid 
is not giving them respect. 

If I gave my kid $150 eve^ time he broke a car window he would 
be out there breaking car windows. There is a culture that we have 
to understand that is different than the culture in the middle class 
and poor communities. It is an underclass culture of people 15 
years apart that we — I perceive myself as a liberal Democrat — ^that 
we liberal Democrats have nurtured and Republican conservatives 
have nurtured by leaving it alone. I think it is time all of us start 
to address this problem. 

I don’t know how to resolve it, but I do think the idea of limiting 
welfare to kids — we have to send the message out: We expect more 
of you. I don’t know if it will work or not, I am just a lawyer. 

Mr. McCrery. I am, too, but I am trying hard to work with peo- 
ple like you to try to solve some of the problems we have. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Does Ms. Dimn desire time? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I am sorry I missed your testimony, but I just wanted to welcome 
Ms. Massinga to the panel. Her testimonv is very important. As 
you know, she represents a family foimdation based in Seattle, 
Wash., that we have had good contacts with through my staff. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Dr. Bevan, I would like to pursue 
something that came out at this hearing about foster care. You say 
it does not encourage adoption. I know in most foster care situa- 
tions we are looking for family reunification, but once that is 
gone — and I think we ought to expedite the process by which we 
determine whether there will be family unification— ^oes foster 
care still, at that point, discourage adoption? 

Ms. Bevan. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. How does that work? Why does it? 

Ms. Bevan. You can characterize foster care as too much, too lit- 
tle, too soon, too late. Social workers too often intervene in some 
families that do not need such intervention. Some families, it is 
clear however, can benefit by that intervention that the family 
needs lots of services. 
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One of the things OBRA 1993 did was provide family preserva- 
tion services. Family preservation services are intended to take a 
look at the family, provide what they need both in hard and soft 
services, counseling and refrigerators, and then see if they can do 
enough to avoid foster care in the first place and to keep the child 
in the family. 

But the purpose of most of the child welfare system is to keep 
the family intact, to provide temper anr placement for kids and then 
reimite the family. So the whole philosophy is keep the family in- 
tact and reunite as quickly as possible. That is fine if you have a 
family to reunite. Or if there is no tension between keeping the 
family together and protecting the child. 

Increasingly, you have a situation where the family is a crack 
grandmother and a kid; where the other kids are already in place- 
ment or dead, and you have a social worker still trying to give the 
family a refrigerator and counseling in order to keep them to- 
gether. It is in those situations, increasingly, that we have to move 
toward the philosophy of not “adoption as a last resort,” not even 
of long-term foster care as a last resort, but as a “first resort” for 
increasingly more families. 

Social workers have this “rescue mentality” where they are going 
to come in and they are going to “save this family” and everyone 
is going to feel good and it just does not work. 

Chairman Shaw. To your knowledge, are there any Federal laws 
or regulations that follow that same thought pattern? 

Ms. Bevan. As I said, if you look at this continuum of services, 
veiy often it is not a continuum. The Federal laws basically say, 
in the 427 protections and the safeguards in the Child Welfare Act, 
they basically say that the philosophy is to maintain the family, to 
reunite the family, to rehabilitate the family. That is the tenor of 
it, which is fine. Obviously, everybody wants to provide services to 
families. I am not saying we should not. But I am saying there 
should be some balance, some tension between maintaining a fam- 
ily and protecting the child and promoting the child. 

The purpose of child welfare has to be child welfare. And it is 
not. It is too often not child welfare. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I thank you very much and I thank 
the entire panel. This has been an excellent, excellent panel. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, could I follow up with one question, if 
you don’t mind? 

Chairman Shaw. Sure. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Murphy, I want to go back to the last question 
you responded to about cutting the teenage mother off and the 
child off. You also mentioned in your testimony that what we 
should do is demand excellence. 

How do we demand that in a situation that we would cut the 
cash benefit off for that unplanned child being bom by this teen- 
ager without some type of a program that would make sure that 
this mother would go back to school, try to complete her high 
school education and move into the work force? I mean is that a 
real answer? 

I hear what you are saying and what we are trying to accom- 
plish. Yes, we certainly do not want to send the wrong message to 
teenagers, we must do something about the teen pregnancy prob- 
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lem in America, but is that a real answer? I listened to your testi- 
mony when you said we must demand excellence. Is that a re- 
sponse? Is that the answer to this problem that is out here? 

Mr. Murphy. You know, again, I have to hide behind the fact I 
am merely a lawyer that goes to court. 

Mr. Ford. I know. You have told me you are just a lawyer. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Murphy. Just based upon the practical experience I have 
had in 27 years of representing abused and neglected children, of 
arguing their cases and representing their parents, and doing so in 
every conceivable tribunal, writing a book about it, I am very frus- 
trated because eveiything we have tried has made the problem 
worse. 

I don’t know if this will not make it worse, but I would set a date 
as of January 1, 1996 or 1997, so the message gets out. And, yes, 
by the way, along with that you have to make birth control re- 
sources available across the board so that folks in the inner city 
have the same access to birth control information and resources as 
folks in the suburbs. 

But you get the message out there that this is what we are going 
to do. What happens if a kid has a child? The family and extended 
family steps in, the way they have done for years. I think we have 
to make it as difficult as possible for children to have children. 

Mr. Ford. I am in agreement with that. I am just raising the 
issue on cutting the cash benefit off to that child. 

Mr. Murphy. Kids are being hurt now. Representative Ford. And 
as you know, maybe better than I do or as well as I do, we have 
tried eveiything. We can say we set up little programs and mve 
you a social worker. That is garbage. We give you money, it does 
not work. I think that we have to try a ve^ tough love approach 
and say if you have a kid, rely upon your family to raise the kid 
and support the kid. But if you are 17 or under with no high school 
diploma and you are not married, we will not give you AFDC. 

Mr. Ford. You are in the court system. What impact would that 
have on Cook County? 

Mr. Murphy. My own view is in the long run the message would 
get out there. And, as I say, if birth control information smd edu- 
cation and resources were available, ultimately — it may take time. 
Ultimately, children would start having less children. 

The underclass is a different culture, as you know, from any 
other culture. And it is not unexpected in the culture to have chil- 
dren when you are a teenager. 

Mr. Ford. What about these kids in the meantime? 

Mr. Murphy. The kids are suffering now, today. They are coming 
into court ending up in prison. When you have a situation where 
there are more African-American men in prison 

Mr. Ford. So there is nothing wrong with more and more kids 
suffering in the meantime? 

Mr. Murphy. I think there would be less suffering because I 
think many pris, because they are girls and not young women, 
would delay ^ildbearing to a later age. One of the things that we 
are pushing are the same microeconomic realities that you and I 
face on to a teenager and it is hard. It is very hard to say that. 
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but if you sit in court day in and day out and see the shambles 
of people’s lives, I think we have to think hard. 

Mr. Ford. Do you agree with that, Ms. Massinga? 

Ms. Massinga. It is a very tough issue because we do not know 
what works. On that I think we all agree. I think, however, to say 
that a young woman who is making an irrational judgment now 
about bearing a child is going to all of a sudden become rational — 
I ^ess I donx put too much fmth in that. 

I think, yes, we have to do a lot of things, but I think we have 
to deal with the fact that the rationality that seems to be suggested 
that would happen automatically because we change the rules, is 
just not going to happen that easily. So I think we have to really 
understand the nature of the beast here. 

I think that is what Mr. Murphy is saying, and I think part of 
this is not at all — it is not rational now, it is not going to be ration- 
al in the future and we do have to be concerned 

Mr. Ford. Do you think it would increase the abortion rates in 
this country? 

Ms. Massinga. I think very likely. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Ms. Bevan. May I respond to that? 

Mr. Ford. Please. 

Ms. Bevan. In Chicago for years there was the Salvation Army 
that took care of and educated unwed pregnant women, a mater- 
nity home that prepared black teen mothers to be self-sufficient. 
We would like to see a return to maternity homes. Take another 
look at residential homes, supervised settings, whatever you want 
to call them, safe homes. 

But we need to have a place for young moms to bear their chil- 
dren, to learn parenting skills, to promote adoption, if that is part 
of what they want to do. But to really have a real choice in this 
country, and to avoid the choice of only having an abortion, we do 
need to bring back residential settings, supervised settings. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I have very little opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of a liberal Democrat, but, Mr. Murphy, I 
think you have a very clear picture of what is going on, and I 
think, when we look at what it is, there is a perception out there 
among young people that it is all right to have a child at an early 
age; it is all right to have a child before you finish school; that you 
are going to get benefits, and you are going to get all this assist- 
ance. And I think that has sent the wrong message out, and I think 
it has become an attitude that is fueled with the benefits. 

It has been described as tough love, it has been described as 
heartless, but I do not think there is one member on this commit- 
tee or one Member in this entire Congress who does not want to 
go in the same direction. We have differences as to the roads that 
we will go down, and I think as far as how you handle the situation 
concerning a young child who is in school, it is going to be one of 
the toughest roads and it will be the one that we are going to have 
a great deal of disagreement on. 

But when you see the huge illegitimacy rate and you see that the 
child of an illegitimate situation is more likely to have problems 
with the law, more likely to drop out of school, more likely to do 
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poorly in school, when you see all of these things come together, 
then you have to say something is wrong. This system is broken 
and we have to change it. And I think we nave an opportunity that 
does not come in most lifetimes to really change the system and to 
make it make a lot of sense. 

We are going to disagree around the fringes, no question about 
that, but we are really coming together, I believe, in defining the 
problem. And for this Congress to agree, as every member that has 
sat up here today has agreed that the present system is broken, 
that gives us direction that I have never seen before in this Con- 

S ress and I think that is most encouraging. I compliment the mem- 
ers on both sides of the aisle. 

I again want to compliment this panel. You have done a wonder- 
ful job and we appreciate very much your involvement with us. 

Mr. Murphy. I did have one correction. I said I perceive myself 
as a liberal Democrat; I didn’t say liberal Democrats perceive me 
as one. I want to make that one correction. 

Chairman Shaw. I still associate myself with your remarks. 

Dr. Bevan. 

Ms. Bevan. May I respond? If you are going to cut off the welfare 
benefits for young teenagers, I certainly nope you will look into en- 
forcing statutory rape laws. Because it is clear that these young 
girls are exploited by older men. The sex is exploitative. These men 
are much older. 

Chairman Shaw. Isn’t that incredible, the fathers getting off just 
absolutely scot-free? They have committed statutory rape in so 
many instances. That is absolutely incredible. What we used to put 
people in jail for we just turn our backs on now. There is no price 
to pay for it. And that is absolutely the stupidest thing we could 
possibly be doing. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Bevan. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. We are adjourned. I want to thank the sub- 
committee members of the Economic and Educational Opportuni- 
ties Committee for joining with us today. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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STATQIENT OF MARCIA ROBINSON LOWRY 
DIRECTOR, CHILDREN'S RIGHTS PROJECT 
AMERICAN CIVIL UBERT1ES UNION 


My name is Marcia Robinson Lowry and 1 am the director of the 
Children's Rights Project of the American Civil Liberties Union. I'm 
very grateful for the opportunity to sul^it this testimony on this 
in^ortant issue. 

Ever since the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act (Public 
Law 96-272) became law in 1980« we have been bringing lawsuits against 
state and county child welfare systems for violating the minimal 
standards that are contained in that federal legislation. We represent 
tens of thousands of abused and neglected children in city and state 
child welfare systems around the country. 

Foster care systems established and funded to serve children are 
failing, producing only more damaged graduates who will go on to produce 
new generations of damaged children, who will continue to lead 
unspeakably tragic lives and who will increasingly tax our public 
resources . 

In 1980, Congress passed good legislation intended to protect 
children and to ensure that the billions of dollars spent in state child 
welfare systems was used as the <^>porttinity to help and to protect these 
children, to intervene in their IIt^s so they could have a decent 
childhood and the opportunity to grow up into healthy and productive 
adults . 

For the most part, this legislation has been neither monitored nor 
enforced, and in many instances these huge amounts of federal money have 
not been used by the states to achieve the goals that Congress intended. 

The protections included in this legislation need to be 
strengthened and enforced, not eliminated. The federal government 
certainly needs to do a far better job in its oversight of the $3.5 
billion dollars in federal funds expended in 1994 for foster care 
services. It cannot leave these programs unmonitored. 

Even with the standards contained in Public Law 96'272, the states 
have not done a very good job. If Congress eliminates those standards, 
by providing child welfare funds to the states in a block grant, and if 
it eliminates federal oversight of federally-funded programs for abused, 
neglected and dependent children, by eliminating "427 reviews," these 
children are certain to be damaged even further. The consequences are 
truly unthinkable. 

The issues being considered by this subcommittee today are 
critically iit^ortant to the most desperate and vulnerable children in 
this country; 

The almost 450,000 children in federally-funded foster care, 
a number which has increased 62% in the last ten years; 

The almost 3 million children reported for abuse or neglect in 
1992, a 130% increase in the last ten years. 

These numbers reflect the heart-wrenching stories of countless 
children whose care at the hands of their government caretakers has 
often not met even minimal standards. 

In Milwaukee, 10-year-old Alan talks matter-of-factly of his 
current foster family being recruited by his aunt 
distributing flyers in the neighborhood that say, "I'm a 
little boy. I like soccer. What I really need is a mom and 
a dad." Alan entered foster care when he was five. His 
mother abandoned him, and has a history of drug abuse and 
imprisonment. He has been in five different foster 
placements, and two unsuccessful returns to his mother, 
during at least one of which he was abused by his mother's 
boyfriend. He has been in at least eight different schools. 

His aunt, who could not care for him herself, advertised for 
a home for Alan after the child had remained in a temporary 
shelter for 11 months, and her phone calls to the child 
welfare agency had not been returned. 
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In Philadelphia, a mildly retarded child who had been 
in foster care for his entire nine years, was taken out of 
the state by his fourth set of foster parents without his 
worker's knowledge because the worker had not visited the 
foster family for over a year and didn't know of their plans 
to move. His whereabouts were discovered in another state, 
after he arrived at school with observable bruises. Local 
police found that the foster parents were controlling his 
behavior by tying him to a tree. 

While we must allow the states to have flexibility in designing and 
administering their child welfare programs, and in deciding how to meet 
the standards contained in federal law, we simply cannot assume the 
states will provide adequate protection to children in the absence of 
enforceable federal standards and some form of federal monitoring and 
oversight. This is not an issue of trust; it is an issue of verifying 
whether the states are, indeed, using federal money to meet certain 
basic and generally accepted standards. We must remember that these 
children are more voiceless and powerless than any group in our country, 
and that if Congress takes away the minimal protections provided by 
federal law, they will have none. 

This subcommittee is addressing the questions of whether the 
federal reviews required by Section 427 of the Adoption Assistance Act 
have resulted in better services, and whether block granting federal 
child welfare services and foster care programs will improve services 
to children. Since state foster care systems remain so damaging, 
despite the enactment of Public Law 96-272 14 years ago, it may be 
tempting to simply try something different. Instead, however, I urge 
you to make good on the promises of that law, and to take steps to 
ensure, for the first time, that it is actually enforced. 

There are three basic points that must be made. 

1. CONGRESS MUST CONTINUE TO IMPOSE MIMIMAL STANDARDS MCTf 
CONTAINED IN FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR CHILD. PROTECTION 
AND CHILD WELFARE S ERVICES AS A CONDITION^ OF FEDERAL 
FUNDING TO THE STATES . 

States are entitled to make their own choices about precisely how 
to care for their abused and neglected children, but the federal 
government must be a partner in this process if children are to be 
protected. Congress is both entitled and obligated to impose these 
minimal standards because it pays a large share of the costs. It is 
both necessary and appropriate for Congress to set basic standards on 
how this money should be spent, and on what general public policy goals 
it wishes to further. 

A consensus exists within the child welfare community, including 
standard-setting organizations, public administrators, and advocates, 
about minimal child welfare services and practices that should exist 
within every child welfare program: 

• child welfare agencies must pro tect children they know to. be at 
risk of harm from abuse or neglect z child-welfare agencies must 
respond promptly to reports of suspected abuse and neglect and 
must provide services to protect children who are the subjects of 
such reports from harm; 

• ghild-welf&re agencies must trv to keep fam ilies together so Iona 

the child can remai n, safely in the_home : before removing a 

child from his or her home, child-welfare agencies must first 
attempt to provide services to the child and family in an effort 
to preserve the family, so long as the child can remain safely in 
the home; 

• child-welfare agencies must try to minimize the time children 
remain in foster care: for those children who do enter government 
foster-care custody, child-welfare agencies must provide case 
planning and services that are geared towards allowing children to 
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return home as quickly as possible or, if that is not possible or 
appropriate, allowing children to be adopted. 

• child-welfare agencies must care f or child ren while ^hey re main in 
foster care : recognizing that most children who enter foster care 
are already damaged from abuse and neglect and thus often need 
intensive services, child-welfare agencies must provide services 
to children in foster care — including medical services, stable 
and appropriate placements, educational services, psychological 
services, and counseling — that are appropriate to their needs 
and that will assure that their experience in foster care is a 
healthy one. 

• children are damaged by protracted stays in foster care- while 

many children need to enter foster care to assure their safety, it 
is widely recognized that lengthy stays in government custody can 
be very damaging for them. And in this respect it is essential to 
understand that for children time has different dimensions than 
for adults: a year in the life of a child can be an 

extraordinarily long time. Indeed, for an infant or toddler, the 
passage of months without a stable and permanent caretaker can be 
permanently damaging. It is critical that child-welfare agencies 
move urgently to restore permanence to the lives of children in 
foster care . 

In fact, these practices are currently mandated by the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, which Congress passed in 
response to concerns about children drifting for years in state foster 
care systems. Though the statute imposes only minimal substantive 
obligations on states that choose to receive substantial federal funds 
to support their foster-care systems, it does require that states 
provide planning and services to children in an effort to shorten their 
stay in foster care and to protect children while they remain in foster 
care . 


The current provisions in the Adoption Assistance Act, Title IV-E 
of the Social Security Act, set basic standards for child welfare 
services without proscribing how a state should meet those standards. 


For example, the law requires that each child have a written 
case plan that describes the reasons for the child's removal 
from his/her home and the appropriateness of the child's 
placement; 

each child have a case plan for assuring proper care and the 
provision of services; 

services be directed toward facilitating either the return 
of the child to his/her parents, or the child's adoption, so 
that if at all possible, the child be raised in a family and 
not in government custody; 

the child's case plan assures that the child receives proper 
care for as long as the child remains in foster care; 

that the states develop programs to try to keep children out 
of foster care whenever possible; 

that homes or institutions in which children are placed be 
reasonably in accord with standards recommended by national 
organizations; 

that the status of children in foster care be reviewed 
periodically in state proceedings to determine their future 
status . 

These standards are neither overly prescriptive, nor are they 
utopian. Indeed, from the standpoint of protecting children, even more 
specific standards would be far better. No standards at all, or 
standards that are unenforceable, would be disastrous. 
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Nothing in this statute tells the states how to meet the broad 
standards in the statute# or what kinds of services or programs should 
be provided to do so. Eliminating these standards by block granting 
federal funds will deprive children of all protections. 

The problem with the statute is not that it imposes burdens on the 
states or interferes with the provision of effective services, but that 
it is simply not being followed. But these protections must remain in 
place, for a number of reasons. 

These protections set guidelines for the states which have some 
influence on state policy. The protections in federal law provide the 
standards on which federal oversight efforts must be based. And the 
protections in federal law provide a basis for advocates to hold the 
states accountable in the most egregious situations. 

At the end of the 1970s, Title IV-A of the Social Security Act, 
which contained virtually no standards or protections for children, 
governed the provision of federal funds to state child welfare systems. 
There were at least 500,000 children in custody at that time, and 
general agreement that foster care was no more than a custodial system. 
The legislative history supporting the enactment of Public Law 96-272 
clearly expressed Congressional concern about the lack of federal 
monitoring of the use of federal child welfare funds. In passing the 
act in 1980, Congress noted that the federal funds provided under Title 
IV-A had not been used by the states to *'move children out of foster 
care and into more permanent arrangements by reunifying them with their 
own families when this is feasible, or by placing them in adoptive 
homes,” and that "there were significant weaknesses in program 
management which had adverse effects on the types of care and services 
provided to foster children.” 

Prior to the passage of this federal statute, children in foster 
care often had no chance at all to ever leave government custody. 
Adoption was something usually reserved for infants. If it did not take 
place within the first several months of a child’s life, the child was 
considered unadoptable. A few exair^les: 

Carlos entered foster care when he was 13 months old. He 
lived in an institutional nursery for several years, a series 
of foster homes and institutions. When he expressed grief 
over his father's death, he was committed to a state mental 
hospital. When he turned 16, he was imprisoned for an 
altercation with a child care institution security guard. 

He is now 28, lives on the street, and has two children in 
foster care. There was nothing extraordinary about his case 
and nothing that happened to him violated the legal standards 
applicable prior to the passage of Public Law 96-272. 

Susie, two, and Donnie, three, were discovered in a closet, 
where their mother had left them because they had misbehaved. 
Despite their early neglect, they were still in relatively 
good psychological shape. They spent their next 13 years in 
foster care, where Donnie listened on the other side of a 
closed door while Susie was repeatedly sexually abused by one 
of their temporary foster parents. 

After Public Law 96—272 was enacted, there were some limited 
inprovements in state systems. For example, much more serious attention 
was paid to developing services to families to prevent abuse and 
neglect, and to avoiding the need for foster care; to getting children 
adopted; and to moving children from large, expensive custodial 
institutions into more family-like settings. State agencies, many of 
which had previously had conducted almost no planning for children once 
they entered state custody, became aware of the need to develop written 
case plans for children and, through those plans, became increasingly 
aware of the need to set goals and determine the steps to accomplish 
those goals for children. Within the first several years of 
irrplementation, the national foster care population dropped to 270,000 
children. 
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However, these advances were short-lived, for several reasons 
unrelated to the statute itself but at least partly related to its 
enforcement . 

States soon learned that the federal enforcement mechanism provided 
in the statute, the 427 review as it was developed by the federal 
Department of Health and Human Services, was not, in fact, a rigorous, 
thoughtful monitoring mechanism. Very few states failed these reviews 
— indeed, advocates quickly learned that any state that failed a 
federal 427 review had a system in which children's lives were in 
jeopardy, to say nothing of their emotional well-being. One reason for 
this might have been that the only sanction provided by the 427 review 
to process was the denial of federal funding, a draconian sanction to 
impose on a child welfare system already unable to provide minimally 
adequate services to children. And then, in 1989, Congress suspended 
the availability of the federal funding cut-off, providing no sanctions 
at all for failing a federal 427 review. 

It seems very reasonable to conclude that the failure of the 
federal government to either conduct meaningful reviews or to enforce 
the requirements of the federal law made it clear to the states that 
there would be no consequences — at least at the federal level — to 
their failure to comply with the law. 

In addition, however, other factors were at work. State systems 
in need of widespread reform if they were to meet the minimal goals of 
the federal statute had barely had time to start developing their own 
approaches when circumstances changed. The number of reports of 
suspected abuse and neglect exploded, with a 130% increase from 1984 to 
present, an explosion related both to greater public awareness and 
better reporting procedures but also correlated closely with drug abuse, 
homelessness, and other serious social dislocations that have 
devastating consequences for children and their families. Second, 
children began entering foster care at a younger age, staying longer and 
manifesting increasingly serious problems -- related in part to 
increased drug abuse by women — problems that make it that much more 
challenging to treat these children and find them permanent homes. 
Finally, there have been substantial reductions in state and local 
support for social-service systems, reductions that have robbed child- 
welfare agencies of critically needed staff and service resources. 

Given these forces, and the lack of federal effort to ensure 
implementation and enforcement, it should be no surprise that foster 
care systems are failing. However, it would be wrong to conclude that 
the Adoption Assistance Act has contributed to that failure. Rather, 
these systems are failing despite the statute's protections and despite 
the considerable federal resources that the statute provides. 

A consensus exists in the child advocacy community about the 
importance of legally enforceable protections for children in foster 
care. This consensus is based on a number of factors: 

• Children in foster care _.have no sav in the political process - 
Children in foster care can't vote, usually have no way of 
communicating with anyone (much less with their elected 
representatives), and don't have fancy lobbyists or influential 
PAC's. Indeed, our citizens who are in foster care — abused and 
neglected children — are probably the most politically helpless 
group in our society. Because of this, it is essential that they 
have guarantees of minimal care and protection that can be legally 
enforced. 

• Foster care systems are c loaked in secrecy that often is used to 
conceal illega l, and unconscionable practices - Every state in the 
country cloaks its foster care system in secrecy, prohibiting the 
disclosure of any information about children's experiences in 
foster care. Though these statutes often were enacted to protect 
children, they routinely are used by state officials to conceal 
illegal and unconscionable practices. Given this secrecy, it is 
essential that there be the type of external oversight of these 
systems that legally-enforceable protections provide. Indeed, it 
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has only been through litigation that many of the worst foster- 
care practices have been exposed. 

• Children in fost er.care a re in government custody- Every child who 
is in foster care is in government custody. Our society long has 
recognized that when the government takes custody of an 
individual, there must be basic legal protections to assure that 
custody is not inappropriate or abusive. Given the serious 
problems that pervade many state foster care systems, it is 
particularly important that children in foster care have such 
legal protections. 

In light of these considerations, it is absolutely essential that 
Congress assure that children in foster care have minimum protections 
that are legally enforceable. And given the consensus within the child- 
welfare community, it is clear that those legally enforceable 
protections should at least include the standards currently contained 
in federal law, which could be eliminated if foster care funds were 
block-granted. 

It is impossible to say whether child welfare systems now operate 
in a way that is more harmful to children than the systems that Public 
Law 96-272 was designed to in^arove. It is fair to say that many are not 
meeting even the minimal goals contained in that law. It is also fair 
to say that we are squandering the opportunity to ensure that the very 
large amounts of federal and state money spent on child welfare services 
be used to benefit, rather than harm, our country's poorest and most 
vulnerable children. 

The solution is not to eliminate the minimal protections we have. 
The solution is to make these protections more effective. 

II. THERE WJflT BE ADEOCATK ETOERAL REVIEW AMD OVERSIGHT TO 
ENSURE THAT THESE aTAMDAimfl ARE APPLIEQ . 

This subcommittee is concerned with the question of whether the 427 
reviews have, thus far, served to in^jrove the lives of children. For 
the most part, the answer to that question is no. However, that does 
not mean that another form of federal oversight would not bring about 
a different answer. Congress was concerned about the lack of federal 
oversight in 1980; it should be equally concerned today. While we are 
critical of the Section 427 reviews that have taken place thus far, we 
very strongly endorse the need for meaningful, effective oversight, 
which can and should be provided under Section 427 of the statute. That 
is not to say that section 427 could not be improved. But even as 
presently enacted, that section 427 provides a basis for adequate 
monitoring, if the procedures that are developed under the statute — 
about which HHS has broad discretion — are well-planned and meaningful. 
The procedures that have been utilized in the past were not. 

Section 427 of Public Law 96-272 provides that states must meet 
certain criteria related to the broad goals in the Adoption Assistance 
Act in order to qualify for additional federal payments. It does not 
specify how the federal government should make the determination of 
whether those criteria have been met. 

In the past, the Department of Health and Human Services chose to 
comply with this provision of the law by conducting what this 
subcorranittee is referring to as the **427 reviews." It would be hard to 
find many people who believe the reviews, as previously conducted by 
HHS, tell anybody anything about whether states are protecting children, 
or meeting the broad goal of trying to ensure that children grow up in 
families — either their own, or adoptive — whenever possible. 

As originally enacted, section 427 of the Adoption Assistance Act 
required states to provide minimal services and have certain systems in 
place in order to receive child-welfare funds under the statute. In an 
effort to assess whether states were con^lying with these minimal 
mandates, the Department developed a process that involved an overview 
of state systems as well as a review of a very small number of case 
records of children in the state's foster-care program. Based on this 
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review, the Department would then declare whether the state was or was 
not complying with the mandates of section 427. Those states that were 
out of compliance were to be declared ineligible for federal 
reimbursement for the fiscal year to which the finding of noncompliance 
applied . 

As an initial matter, the review methodology was hopelessly 
inadequate. For instance, under that methodology, the Department could 
look at as few as 25 cases, regardless of how many tens of thousands of 
children were in a state's foster care system, in concluding that the 
state was complying with the statute. The shortcomings of the 
methodology were best demonstrated in 1989, when the Department declared 
that the District of Columbia had passed its 427 review shortly before 
a federal judge described the DC system as a "travesty” and found the 
whole system to be operated illegally in violation of the Adoption 
Assistance Act as well as the federal Constitution and statutory law of 
the District of Columbia. 

Now, in addition to the fact that Congress suspended the funding 
sanction for states that failed 427 reviews, HHS has also suspended the 
reviews themselves. It is my understanding that HHS has been working 
on new procedures to provide more effective and meaningful reviews. 
Whether this new version of the 427 reviews will indeed, be better, 
remains to be seen. But it is clear that effective and efficient 
federal reviews can be designed to determine whether children are being 
protected and whether the minimal goals of 96-272 are being met. 

However, it is absolutely essential that the federal government not 
shirk from its oversight responsibilities on behalf of children who are 
in state custody, or at risk of entering custody, and for whose benefit 
large amounts of federal money have been appropriated. Section 427 
imposes no constraints on HHS* development of an effective and 
meaningful monitoring process, does not dictate either the scope or the 
extent of the reviews, and provides wide flexibility to develop reviews 
that are not unduly burdensome but which nevertheless allow the federal 
government to protect these children. 

Congress went a step further in ensuring the potential 
effectiveness of 427 reviews by its passage of H.R. 5252 in the 103rd 
Congress. This bill provides for a far more constructive and far less 
intrusive new review process. Under this new bill, states substantially 
complying with the broad goals of the federal law will be reviewed less 
frequently. States which "fail" the new 427 review will have the 
opportunity to implement their own corrective action plan, with the 
provision of technical assistance. The bill still makes federal 
sanctions available, but provides far more opportunity for non-complying 
states to bring themselves into compliance with the federal standards, 
without being penalized by the loss of federal funds while trying to do 
so . 


While the "427 reviews" utilized over the last 14 years have not 
demonstrably improved the lives of children, they were very deeply 
flawed. That does not in any way eliminate the need for adequate 427 
reviews. Congressional oversight and protection for these children. 
Without impugning the concerns of many at the state level for their 
5tate*5 neglected and abused children, the inescapable fact is that too 
many states have a demonstrated record of failing to protect the 
children in their custody, 

III. THE STANDARDS SET BY FEDERAL LAW MUST BE LEGALLY 
ENFORCEABLE . 

In the absence of specific, enforceable federal standards, such as 
currently exist in the federal Adoption Assistance Act, the half-million 
children in government custody have few rights against their state 
custodians, if these custodians fail to meet the minimal standards and 
provide basic protections to them. 

Although the states are entitled to discretion to determine the 
best way to meet the federal standards and to provide proper care for 
children, what programs are most effective in trying to ensure 
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pezrmanence for children/ and how best to provide services to these 
children. However/ the states should not have the flexibility to take 
millions of dollars in federal funds and not even make efforts to meet 
these very broad goals, or to operate their child welfare system in such 
a way that makes the achievement of these goals impossible. 

For example, to take some real-life illustrations, state child 
welfare systems in which the telephone lines set up to receive abuse 
reports often go unanswered are not making efforts to protect children. 
States which leave children in unlicensed and unsupervised foster homes 
are not experimenting with new program designs. States which determine 
that abandoned three-year-old children are unadoptable — without trying 
to recruit adoptive parents for th^ — are not trying to find permanent 
homes for children. States which fail to provide any treatment at all 
for sexually abused children are not providing services to meet 
children’s needs. Nevertheless, and regrettably, these situations exist 
in too many of our cities and states — all of which operate federally- 
funded children welfare systems. 

The standards currently contained in federal law do not permit 
advocates to challenge a state for violating federal law based on the 
view that one approach to children’s services may be better than 
another. It does permit advocates to seek protection for children, 
however, when a state does not even develop its own reasonable approach. 
Without such standards, and the right to enforce these standards, 
children are entirely without protection. 

Increasingly, and in some measure because the federal government 
has not itself ensured meaningful implementation of the law, the 
standards in federal law have been used as the basis for lawsuits on 
behalf of abused and neglected children. For example: 

In the District of Columbia , caseloads were so high that one 
worker testified she couldn’t develop plans for children — 
she just wanted to make sure that all the children on her 
caseload were still alive. Almost no children were adopted, 
because the District did such a poor job of recruiting 
adoptive parents and making children legally available for 
adoption. Young children lived for years in expensive 
emergency institutions because foster parents weren't 
recruited or screened, and there were virtually no services 
to either help parents keep their children at home, or to 
help them take children back from foster care. 

In addition to being extraordinarily damaging to children, 
the Washington, D,C., foster care system wasted extraordinary 
amounts of money. Children were kept in the most expensive 
but unsuitable kinds of care, and left in foster care when 
they could have been discharged either to their parents or 
to adoptive parents. The computer system was so outdated 
that over a million dollars was being paid to foster parents 
who no longer cared for children but whose names had never 
been taken off the rolls. 

After a successful lawsuit was brought, problems remain but 
a great deal has already changed: training was instituted 
for all workers; the number of workers tripled; foster homes 
are now being visited and supervised; hundreds of children 
are being adopted; special units have been created to help 
children stay out of foster care by providing short-term help 
to their parents; and the response to child abuse and neglect 
reports has become more timely. 

Now, because of continuing difficulties, outside experts have 
been brought in by the federal court to help the District 
solve some of its problems that continue to put children at 
risk. 

LaShawn had spent her entire six years in foster care when 
the case went to trial, and was matched with adoptive parents 
because of the lawsuit. Her adoptive father said that when 
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she came to live with his family, she didn't even know how 
to jump rope, tie her shoes, or play with other children. 

"This was a little girl who didn't know what a hug was. She 
didn't know what love was," he has said. 

Although the problems in the District of Columbia are well known, the 
problems in its child welfare system are not, unfortunately, unique to 
this city. 

Other systems have had similar problems, and lawsuits there have produced 
similar results. 

In Connecticut , a lawsuit was filed after the state social 
services commissioner likened the system to a "hospital 
emergency room" and decried the "senseless, merciless 
destruction and devastation of our children." The state 
agency was failing to investigate 60% of the children 
reported as abused or neglected. The medical needs of 
children in state custody often did not receive routine 
medical care, foster parents were so underpaid that committed 
foster parents had to reach into their own pockets to buy 
adequate food and clothing for children, limiting the number 
of people willing to provide homes for children. Connecticut 
had many of the same problems afflicting the Washington, D.C. 
system. 

A lawsuit filed in 1989 resulted in a consent decree approved 
13 months later. Since then the state has been moving 
forward with implementation, sometimes unevenly, but with the 
clear goal of improving services for children in the state. 

Among the many achievements: a 50% reduction in caseload, 
so workers can provide better services to children; the 
creation of a training academy; the development of statewide 
policies; and an increase in payments to foster parents to 
meet minimal government standards for the care of a child. 


In New Mexico , an adoption system was created where none 
existed, and where one-third of the foster care population 
was characterized by a state report as being "in limbo," 
after a lawsuit based on federal law was filed. 

In Kansas , a lawsuit based in part on federal law and relying 
on the results of a state auditing agency that concluded that 
protective service investigations were not taking place as 
required by law, that children were not receiving case plans 
and were being placed in dangerous foster homes, and that few 
efforts were being made to have children adopted when they 
could not be returned to their parents, resulted in a consent 
decree that incorporates a statewide reform plan. 

It would have been difficult to have produced these benefits for 
children without being able to rely on the specific standards contained 
in federal law, and which Congress is considering eliminating through 
block granting. 

It is an extraordinary fact that for many children in federally- 
funded state foster care, their time in government custody will be more 
damaging than the abuse or neglect they suffered originally. It is 
extraordinary that this is taking place at the expense of the federal 
taxpayers. For the most part, states have not complied with the 
existing minimal protections afforded to children in existing federal 
law. Nor is there any evidence at all to suggest that the existence of 
the law or of the 427 reviews were in any way responsible for the 
deplorable state of child welfare services nationally. Eliminating 
rather than strengthening these protections, and the possibility of 
effective federal oversight, by block-granting federal child welfare 
services and foster care programs to the states will surely not provide 
any benefits to children. It will only leave them more vulnerable and 
unprotected than they already are. 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSCOATION 


The American Psychological Association (APA) is the largest sdentiiic and professional 
organization representing psychology in the United Stat^ APA's member^p includes more than 
124,000 researchers, educators, clinicians, consultants and students. APA's mission is to advance 
psychology as a science, as a profession, and as a means of promoting human welfare. 

APA has a long history of involvement in social policy ^t affects children, youth, and families. 
Many of our members conduct research on topics of concern to this demographic group including 
child development, child care, child neglect and abuse, foster care, and adolescent pregnancy. 

APA believes that public policy should be based on sound researdu This is particularly important 
when the welfare of millions of families with young children is at stake. If policy fails to 
incorporate current research knowledge in its design, it may not only fail to achieve its objectives, 
but it may have unintended negative consequences. It is particularly important given current 
fiscal cor\straints to ensure that public spending achieves its objectives. 

In the current welfare reform debate, we are concerned that policies aimed at reducing the extent 
of nonmarital childbearing and welfare dependency not have a negative impact on the physical 
and mental health and wellbeing of mothers and children, particxilarly adolescent mothers and 
very young children. It is important to remember tiiat d\e major goal of welfare reform should be 
to reduce the number of children in America who are growing up in poverty. Efforts to reduce 
nonmarital childbearing by women who cannot afford to support their children is just one 
component of reform and should not be pursued without reforming the many other aspects of 
the system that fail to address the needs of families with children. 

Policies Aimed at Influencing Childbearing 

Before formulating policies aimed at influencing reproductive behavior, it is necessary to have a 
dear understanding of the many factors that influence this behavior. There is an extensive 
theoretical and research literature on the determinants of fertility in several major fields: 
psychology, sodal demography, sodology, anthropology and economics. In addition, national 
governments and international organizations collect ai^ analyze data on fertility and related 
variables, for example, the U.S. National Survey of Family Growth and the World Fertility Survey. 
General sodoeconomic studies, studies on the microecortomics of fertility, and psychosodal studies 
comprise the largest bodies of research. 

Much of this research seeks to explain differences in population growth rates and in the Total 
Fertility Rate (TFR) (the average lifetime number of children bom per woman), which can range 
from a high of seven children in some African countries to less thw two in some European 
countries. Governmental concern about reproductive behavior is generally focused on these 
aggregate fertility treruls and policy responses are of two types; pronatalist — based on concern 
about too low fertility rates (Intern and Western Europe) and antinatalist ~ concerns about too 
high fertility rates (most less developed countries, India and China being the most generally 
known examples). 

However, governmental concern is also focused on the fertility of particular groups. In the U.S. in 
the 1960's and 1970's, concerns about population growth generally, and tite higher fertility of 
women of lower socioeconomic status (SES) relative to that of women in higher SES groups, led to 
the federal funding of family plarming services for poor women through Title X of the Public 
Health Service Act. Currently, there are concerns in both the U3. and some European countries 
about nonmarital fertility rates, particularly among adolescents. It is unlikely that would be a* 
major governmental concern if the women haviitg duldren out-of-wedlock did not require 
taxpayer supported fiiundal assistance. Qearly, it is the nonmarital fertility of poor women, and 
adolescents in particular, that is the prirxuuy fo^ of the current welfare debate. However, while 
much of the debate is focused on how to ii^uence ti\e behavior of single females. It is important 
to remember that historically, the welfare of children has been the central concern underlying the 
provision of welfare benefits, and children's welfare should be the focus of the current debate as 
well. 

When seeking to explain large differences in total fertility rates such as those between the 
industrialized countries and the developing countries, demographic, cultural and general 
sodoeconomic variables can explain much of the variance. Whw the total fertility rate is low, as it 
is in the U.S., explaining variations in fertility related to age at first birth, ^ timing of births, and 
marital status, requires an approach that looks more dosely at psychosodal and microeconomic 
variables to explain reproductive behavior. A^rdmgly, our testimony today will focus primarily 
on research in these areas. 
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The Need to Target Reforms to Reduce Welfare Dependency 

There are several categories of women who receive AFDC benefits, and policies directed at one 
category may not be appropriate for another. Women receiving welfare are not a homogenous 
group. They may be separated, divorced, widowed, or never-married; they may have had children 
as teenagers or in their twenties or thirties; they may never have completed high school or they 
may be college graduates; they may have extensive employment experience or none; they or their 
children may have physical or mental health problems or disabilities; and they may be short- or 
long-term recipients of benefits. 

The category of women causing the most concern among policymakers and the public is the group 
of never-married, long-term redpients of AFDC, particularly those who first received benefits as 
teenage mothers. A recent GAO Report found tlut the proportion of single mothers in the general 
population who have never-married was 36 percent in 1992, while the proportion of never-married 
single mothers receiving AFDC was 52% (GAO, May 1994). From 1976 to 1992, about 42 percent 
of all single women receiving AFDC were, or had been, teenage mothers (GAO Report 94-112, 8). 
Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly proportion of all 
female-headed families receiving AFDC, the GAO report concluded that assistance to gain and 
retain employment should be aimed at teenage modiers. 

Similarly, other analysts have concluded that reducing welfare dependency will require a 
reduction in the level of iu>nmarital childbearing by adolescents. It is often stated that the current 
policy of paying cash benefits through the AFIX! program is an incentive for adolescents to have 
children so they can set up independent households. On a conceptual level, it is difficult to argue 
against the notion that an incentive for teen parenting exists within AFDC. The question is 
whether the incentive — or the lack of an economic d^incentive — is strong enough to shift the 
behavior of adolescents. Do adolescents actually become pregnant in order to receive welfare 
benefits? Or are adolescents - once pregnant - more likely to bear and keep their children 
because welfare benefits enable them to do so? Do adolescent mothers bear additional children in 
order to increase the size of their benefit? And if so, how can we change this behavior without 
harming children? 

Psychologists and other sodal scientists have conducted a great deal of research to attempt to 
answer these and other questiorvs related to motivations for childbearing. A brief review of this 
research follows, with an analysis of its findings as they bear on important welfare policy 
questions. 


Reducuig Adolescent C3uldbearing 

A major goal of the Personal Responsibility Act (H.R, 4) is to reduce nonmarital childbearing. 
Provisions in H.R. 4 aim to do so by denying benefite to unmarried women under 18 who have 
children and by capping benefits so that no payments will be made for additional children born 
while the mother is on welfare. While intuitively this may seem a logical approach, when the 
reasons for adolescent childbearing are considered in their entirety, it is unlikely that such policies 
would have the intended effect for the majority of adolescents. Adolescent childbearing is a 
complex behavior that involves several decisions (Hayes, 1987). Each of these decisions is 
influenced by a number of inter-related demographic, economic, social, and psychological factors 
(Adler, 1994; Hayes, 1987). Before examining the factors that affect this dedsion-making process, 
we will first examine whether there is support for the hypothesis that welfare benefits provide 
economic incentives for adolescents to give birth out-of-wedlock. 

Welfare Benefits and Nonmarital Childbearing 

The availability of welfare benefits appears to be a popular explanation for the rise in the number 
of households headed by unwed adolescent mothers. The assumption underlying this view is 
that AFDC and other welfare benefits serve as an incentive — or at a minimum decrease the 
disincentives — to bear children out-of-wedlock and to remain unmarried. 

The welfare incentive explanation for rising teen pregnancy rates dates back to the early 1960's, 
but received greatest attention following the pubUcafion of Charles Murray's analysis of federal 
welfare policy in 1984 (Murray, 1984). Over the past decade a number of scholars have attempted 
to evaluate the effect of welfare benefits on adolescent pregnancy rates. The question of concern to 
researchers, and certainly of interest to policymakers, is whether the incentive is strong enough to 
affect the behavior of adolescents. Does the presence of welfare benefits play a significant role in 
adolescents' fertility-related behavior? 
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While there is not complete unanimity of opinion among researchers on this question, two 
relatively recent reviews of the welfare incentive literature conclude that welfare benefits do not 
serve as a reasonable explanation for variations in pregnancy aitd childbearing rates among 
uiunarried adolescents (Duncan, Hill, & Hoffman, 1988; Moffitt, 1992). 

Several recent studies also failed to find evidence supporting the welfare incentive hypothesis. A 
study by Moore, Morrison, and Qei (1994) did not fiiid AFDC benefit levels or a host of other 
welfare-related variables to predict either age at first sexual intercourse or contraceptive use. For 
females, only welfare receipt by both their mothers and grandmothers predicted intercourse at 
younger ages, and only maten^ welfue receipt predicted tron-use of contraceptiort. The authors 
conclude that lowering AFDC bertefits will not afiect the sexual or contraceptive behavior of 
adolescents. 

In a study using data from the natioitally-representative Parrel Study of Income Dynamics (Duncan 
aird Hoffinan, 1990) the authors found that AFDC beirefit levels had only weak, non-statistically 
significant effects on out-of-wedlock childbearing for Black adolescents. In contrast, there was a 
strong and statistically sigrrificant relationship between measures of ecoiromic opportunity and the 
probability of AFDC-related births amoirg uiunarried adolescents. 

Using the same data set but a different analytic procedure, other researchers (An, Haverman, and 
Wolfe 1993) cortduded that the level of welfare benefits was not significantly related to out-of- 
wedlock adolescent childbearing. Consistent witii other researchers (Moore, 1994) these 
researchers found that the most important predictors of adolescent females' fertility were their 
mothers' characteristics: years of school completed, receipt of welfare, and age at first birtK 

Another recent study (1994) also failed to confirm tire welfare incentive hypothesis. In this study, 
AFDC benefit levels did lurt significantly affect the incidence of outof-wedlock first births, or 
subsequent births for AFDC recipients. Factors that were found to have a greater effect on fertility 
include a woman's educational attainment and upbringing in a two-parent family. 

There are a few studies that have found a positive association between AFDC benefit levels and 
adolescent pregnancy or out-of-wedlock birth rates. However, most of these have methodological 
problems, atul in each study, the relationship held only for White adolescents. In one study, 
although the author found that AFDC benefits were related to out-of-wedlock births for Wtute 
adolescents, she concluded that AFDC does iwt affect the overall birth rate for teens (Ozawa, 

1989). Rather, once an adolescent is pregnant, it seems to influence the decision whether to marry 
the father. However, this effect was only present for White adolescents. 

In another series of studies, the authors found a relationship between AFDC benefit levels and 
adolescent childbearing for White but not Black adolescents (Flotnick, 1990; Lundberg & Plotnick, 
1990; Lundberg & Plotnick, in press). However, the authors caution that some of the findings are 
statistically unstable, making their conclusions less than definitive. A final study by Murray (1993) 
also found a significant relationship between welfare benefits (in this study, a combination of 
AFDC cash beriefits and food stamps) and noiunarital childbearing rates, but also, only for White 
adolescents. As was the case with tlw other studies just cited (Ozawa, 1989; Plotnick, 1990), only 
aggregate state-level data were used rattier ttian individual level data. As a consequence, the 
small sample size (n^fiO) tenders the statistical results very unstable, leading all of the researchers 
to offer caveats with respect to the conclusions. 

In response to the public debate over the policy implications of the presumed "incentive effect" for 
teen pregnancy, a group of 77 poverty researchers signed a statement rTVelfare and Out-of- 
Wedlock Birttw A Reswch Summacy," 1994) asserting that the accumulated research indicates 
that 'Velfare has not played a major role in the rise of out-of-wedlock childbearing (p.l).” The 
group includes several researchers whose work is often cited in support of restrictive welfare 
proposals (Plotnick, Ozawa). These researchers concluded that the "family cap" and similar 
proposals intended to reduce or eliminate welfare for children born out-of-we&ock will do little 
more than inflict additional harm and further oompromise the development and life prospects of 
children who already face deprived circumstances. 

Demographitv Social and P^chological Inflirences on Childbearing 

As mentioned previously, adidesoent childbearitig is a complex behavior encompassing several 
discrete yet interrelated steps, each requiring a decision: whether to initiate sexual activity; 
whether to use contraception and, if so, what type; if pregnant, whettter to terminate the 
pregnancy or give biith; aivl if choosing to give bhdh, whether to marry before the birth, and if 
not whettier to give the child up for adoption (Hayes, 1987), To understand why unmarried 
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adolescents have children it is necessary to examine each of these decisions and the many factors 
that influence each one. 

1. Initiating Sexual Activity 

The first decision is whether to initiate and engage in sexual activity before marriage. Research 
has shown that the majority of adolescents (70 > 80%) are sexually active (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1981; 1994; Blau & Gullotta, 1993; Burl, 1986; Westoff, Calot, & Foster, 1983) and initiate 
thb activity before marriage — on average eight years before marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1993b; 1994; Forrest, 1993). Factors that influence the decision to engage in sexual activity include 
personal and family characteristics and peer group influence. For many female adolescents, the 
iiutiation of sexual activity is not a decision because coercion is a sigx^cant factor affecting early 
sexual experience. 

Personal characteristics include the following: 

Age at Puberty. One hundred years ago, the average age at menarche for adolescent females was 
14.8 years. In 1988, the average age was 125 years. Some adolescents begin to menstruate as 
early as 10 years of age (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). The early or^et of puberty is associated 
with early initiation of sexual activity, but this relationship is mediated by gender, race, and social 
factors. The onset of puberty is the strongest determinant of sexual initiation for males (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994). For Black females, pifoerty strongly influences whether they will 
iiutiate sexual activity at an early age; whereas, for White females, other social factors, such as 
their family structure and the sexual activity of tiveir Meids, have more influence than the onset of 
puberty (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Udry & Billy, 1987). 

Age of the Individual. The older the adolescent, tite more likely it is that he or she will have had 
intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hofferth & Hayes, 1987). 

Race and Socioeconomic Status. Black adolescents of both sexes initiate sexual intercourse earlier 
than their white coimterparts (on average about one to two years earlier) and at every age more 
Black adolescents than White Adolescents engage in sexual activity (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; Zeli\ik, Kantner 4c Ford, 1981; Bauman and Udry, 1981; Forrest, 1993; Hofferth & Hayes, 

1987; Newcomer and Udry, 1983). The differences are believed to be too large to be explained by 
differences in physical maturity (Hayes, 1987). There is disagreement over the source of these 
radai differences. Some researchers attribute it to differing sodoeconomlc status, others to 
differences in social and cultural mores related to the acceptability of early sexual behavior. 

Religiosity. Religion does not appear to be an important factor influendng the initiation of sexual 
activity, but religiosity is (Inazu & Fox, 1980; Zelitik et al., 1981; lessor & Jessor, 1975; Hayes, 1987). 
Thus, nomirul affiliation, that is, being a Catholic, does not predict delayed intercourse, but devout 
observance of religious customs does. 

Intelligence, Academic Aspirations, and Achievement. Several studies have shown a positive 
relationship between low intellectual ability, low educational goals, low academic achievement, 
and early initiation of sexual activity among both Black and VN^te adolescents (Furstenberg, 1976; 
Udry, Bauman, & Morris, 1975; Jessor & Jessor, 1975; Jessor, Costa, Jessor, & Donovan, 1983). This 
relationship, however may be mediated by numerous other sodal, economic, psychological and 
situational factors such as parents' level of education, and parents' expectatior^ for their 
daughters, which may influence their daughters' own expectations (Hayes, 1987). Children with 
more educated parents tend to be more goal-oriented and place more value on achieving (Hayes, 
1987). 

Family Characteristics indude the following; 

Parent'Child Communication. There has been little research on the affect of family characteristics 
on early initiation of sexual activity and the evider^e has been conflicting (Miller, Christopherson, 
& King, 1993). For example, one study found no relationship between parent-child communication 
and the initiation of sexual intercourse (Moore, Peterson, & Furstenberg, 1986); another questioned 
the causal direction of the relationship (Hofferth, 1987); and others argue that good parent-teen 
communication among specific subsets of adolescents can help to postpone sexual activity (Inazu 
4c Fox, 1980). Similarly conflictmg results have been found when studying the relationshdp 
between parental supervision and early sexual activity. 

Mother's Age at Initiation of Sexual Activity. There is a strong relationship between mother's 
early sexual activity and the activity of her daughter (Newcomer 4c Udry, 1983). 

Family Structure, Adolescent females who live with both parents are less likely to initiate sexual 
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activity at an early age (Alan Guttmacher Institute^ 1994; Mewoomer & Udiy^ 1983). It is possible 
that single parents are less available to communicate values and to supervise children, and that 
lack of parental (especially maternal) attention and affection may lead adolescent females to seek 
attention and auction in sexual relationships (Hayes, 1987). 

Peer Group Influence. A final major fiictor in determining an adolescent's decision to engage in 
sexual activity is peer group influence. Adolescents frequently dte peer attitudes and behavior as 
the single most important foctor affecting flieir own behavior (MQler et aL, 1993). Many 
adolescents act on their perceptions of flieir peers' attitudes arid behavior, whether or not their 
perceptions are correct (Adler, 1994; Hayes, 1987). Some research has found that peer influence is 
a less important factor for Black adolescents and that White adolescent females appear to be the 
most susceptible to peer influence (Crockett 4c Ch^>ak, 1993; Hayes, 1987; Miller et al., 1993). In 
some instances, extreme forms of peer pressure can be viewed as a form of mild coercion. 

Coercion. Finally, many adolescents - particularly females ~ are coerced into early sexual activity. 
Coercion may range from verbal intimidation and threats to sexual assault Adolescent females 
are subjected to all types of coercion. Studies indicate fl\at among adolescent females who have 
their first sexual experience at the age of 15 or younger, over half report fl\at the sexual experience 
was not voluntary (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Laumann et al., 1994; Moore, Nord, ft 
Peterson, 1989). This percentage inaeases to almost three-quarters of females whose first sexual 
intercourse occurred t^ore the age of 14 (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Moore et al., 1989). 
Females may be pressured by males in part because some males are subjected to ridicule by their 
peers if they don't engage in sex. Such ridicule could be considered a particularly strong and 
negative ty^ of peer influence, but also has an element of coercion. Inscriptive research about 
sexual activity among poor Black inner dty youth portrays sexual activity as a game, with 
adolescent males continually trying to have sex with as many females as possible, and coming up 
with elaborate schemes to do so. The females are described as often aware of what the males are 
trying to do, but that the boy is often several years older fltan the girl and uses his older age 
authoritatively to convince or pressure her to have sex (Anderson, 1994). Adolescent males may 
be pressured by their peers to engage in sex with multiple partners in part because peers indicate 
that there's something wrong with them if they don't 

2. Contraceptive Use 

The next decision in the process that can lead to adolescent pregnancy is whether or not to use 
contraception to prevent pregnancy. Variations in contraceptive use include those who always use 
it, those who never use it and those who use it sporadically. Among those who use contracept- 
ives, other important factors are the efiectiveness of the particular method chosen, and the 
effectiveness of use, e.g. the proper use of barrier methods such as diaphragms. 

About two-thirds of adolescents use some form of contraception the first time they have 
intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994); however, many do not use contraception properly or 
effectively, although this problem is not unique to adolescents (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). 
Only 40% of sexually experienced adolescent females visit a family planning clinic or doctor to 
obtain medically prescribed contraceptives within a year after their first sexual intercourse (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1993b; 1994). Most sexually-active adolescent females rely on over-the- 
counter methods of contraception before consulting a medical professional, and may not know 
how to effectively use the various forms of contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). 

There are several factors affecting contraceptive use. The most important are: 

Age. The older an adolescent female, the more likely she is to use contraception, to use it 
regularly and effectively (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; Zabin & Clark, 1981) and 
to use a medical method of contraception, most likely oral contraceptives (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). Younger adoles^nts females are more likely to rely on male, 
and less effective methods of contraception (e.g. condoms, withdrawal; Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994)) and are more likely to use contraception sporadically. When difierences in age at first 
sexual intercourse are controlled, contraceptive use by Black adolescent females is similar to that of 
White adolescent females. However, age has little effect on contraceptive use al first intercourse 
for adolescent males (Hayes, 1987). 

Knowledge of Reproduction and Contraception. Accurate knowledge about the physiology of 
reproduction and methods of contraception are associated with contraceptive use (Blau & Gullotta, 
1993; Hayes, 1987). Many studies have found knowledge of basic conception and contraception 
among niale and female adolescents to be deficient enough to prevent regular effective use of 
contraception (Blau & Gullotta, 1993; Zelnik 4c Shah, 1983). Many adolescent females have 
misconceptions about their risk of pregnancy, particularly if they've already had intercourse 
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without contraception and did not get pregnant ^oore et al., 1986; Adler, 1994). Some very 
young adolescents may not have acquired the cognitive skills necessary to make an accurate 
assessment of the risk of pregnancy (Cobliner, 1981; McAnamey & Schreider, 1984). Fear that 
some forms of contraception (e.g, oral contraceptives) will have negative health consequences, and 
discomfort with particular methods also inhibit contraceptive usage (Adler, 1994; Forrest & 
Henshaw, 1983). 

Acceptance of One's Sexuality. Adolescent females who are psychologically comfortable with 
being sexually active are much more likely to seek and use contraception. Conversely, adolescents 
who are uiKomfortable, ambivalent or guilty about tiieir sexual behavior may be inhibited from 
seeking out and using contraceptives (Adler, 1994; Blau & GuUotta, 1993). 

Stability in Sexual Relationship. Several studies show an association between the stability and 
level of commitment in a relationship and the use of contraception (Herold, 1980). Certain 
contraceptive methods require planing and an adolescent who is in a long-term relationship is 
more likely to be having sex on a regular basis and therefore able to anticipate and plan for 
contraceptive use (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Research has shown that many adolescents 
who engage in sexual activity do so sporadically and with little forethought and so are not 
prepared to use contraception (Crockett & Chopak, 1993). 

Academic Aspirations. For both Blacks and White adolescents, those who have strong 
achievement orientations and clear goals are more likely to use contraception (Adler, 1994; Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Also, the better educated an adolescent female's parents are, the more 
likely she is to use contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al, 1981). 

Self‘Esteem and Internal Locus of Control. Adolescent fenxales who have high self-esteem and 
believe they have control over most things in their lives are more likely to use contraceptives 
effectively than are those females who have a low sense of competence and control over shaping 
their own lives (Adler, 1994). 

Parental Support and Control. Several studies show that when the mothers of adolescent females 
have greater knowledge about contraception, convey positive attitudes about contraception, and 
are more likely to discuss contraception with their daughters, they are more likely to positively 
influence their daughters' use of contraceptives, even if communication is infrequent ^urstenberg, 
1976; Fox, 1981; Hayes, 1987). 

Access fo Family Planning Services. Many adolescent females, particularly lower income 
adolescent females, rely heavily on family planning clinics for their contraceptive needs (Donovan, 
1995). For many lower income adolescent females who do not have access to such clinics, 
contraceptive supplies and services may be too costly. As a result, they may have to rely on less- 
costly methods that may be more difficult to use successfully (e.g. condoms) or that have a lower 
rate of effectiverwss than do medical methods (e.g. oral contraceptives), which can only be 
obtained from a physician or a hunily planning dinic (Donovan, 1995). Alternatively, they may 
not use any form of contraception (Donovan, 1995). The only federal program designed solely to 
provide such services to lower-income women (Title X of the Public Health Service Act) has not 
been reauthorized since 1985 and funding for Titie X declined 72% between 1980 and 1992 
adjusting for inflation (Donovan, 1995). As a result, the clinics that provide contraceptive services 
to many lower-income adolescent females have had to reduce the hours when services are 
available, reduce the number of services provided, and charge higher fees for the remaining 
services (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1995). 

There are numerous other interrelated factors that a^ect adolescents' use of contraceptives: 
situational factors, such as the foreseeability of sexual encounters (Adler, 1994); sexual partner 
factors, such as a male's willingness to wear a condom (Adler, 1994); and the subjective "costs" 
associated with different types of contraceptives, for example, financial costs and ease of use 
(Adler, 1994; Loewenstein & Furstenberg, 1991). These factors may also be influenced by other 
variables, such as an adolescent's assessment of the risk of becoming pregnant, which may or may 
not be accurate. In sum, the reasons underlying contraceptive use are numerous, complex, varied, 
and interrelated. Effi>rts to reduce adolescent pregxumcy must take account of all these factors. 

3. Decisions at the Time of Pregnancy 

When an adolescent girl discovers she is pregnant, she is faced with two major options: abortion 
or continuing the pregiuincy to term. If the decision is to continue to term, her options include: 
adoption or keeping ^ child. If she does not want to give her child up for adoption, she also 
must decide to either continue living in her parental home or to establi^ her own household with 
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or without being married. While marriage is theoretically an option, its occurrence is dependent 
on the decision of two persons, and so is not so dearly a "choice" for the pregnant adolescent. 

It is during early pregnancy that decisions about diildbearing come into sharp relief. For some 
adolescents, abortion and adoption are not options they would choose, whatever their personal 
circumstances. In this instance the only dioioe they see as viable Is childbirth, and so 
availability of economic support serves as neither an incentive or a disincentive. For adolescents 
who feel they could never give a child up for adoption, the choice is between having an abortion 
or carrying a pregnancy to term and bearing a child. Fewer than 5% of pregnant adolescents 
choose adoption to resolve an unintended and imwanted pregnancy (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; Bachrach, Stolley, & London, 1992). 

The decision to bear a child out-of-wedlock, is influenced by many factors: 

Was the Pregnancy Intended and/or Wanted! One of the most important factors affecting a 
pregnancy outcome is whether it was intended and wanted. Overall, 85% of adolescent females 
who have experienced a pregnancy report that their pregnancy was unintended (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994); those who report that their pregnandes were intended are more likely to give 
birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute; 1994; Zelnik et aL, 1981). 

Academic Aspirations, Both Black and White adolescents who are doing well in school when 
they become pregnant and who have a strong orientation toward the future are less likely to carry 
a pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Eisen et al;, 1983; Leibowitz et al., 1980). 
Adolescents who have completed more years of high school are less likely to carry a pregnancy io 
term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et aL, 1981). 

Demographic and Family Characteristics, Black and Hispanic adolescents are more likely than 
White adolescents to give birth outside of marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; 
NCHS, 1993a; 1994). This difference is attributed both to die lower marital rates among the Black 
population, as well as to the over- representation of Blade adolescents in the low income 
population, since adolescents from faimilies of lower sodo-ecoiu>mic status are also more likely to 
have a nonmarital birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Henshaw, 1992; Zelnik et al., 1981). 
Pregnant adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are also more likely to carry the 
pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Cooksey, 1990). This may be because 
adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are less likely to be oriented toward the future 
than those with more highly-educated parents (eg. Hayes, 1987). 

As with the decision to become sexually active, religious affiliation does not appear to be an 
important influence on whether an adolescent female chooses to carry her bir^ to term. However, 
religiosity is a factor influendng the utilization of abortion: adolescents from more religious and 
devout families being more likely to carry a pregnancy to term (Eisen et al., 1983). 

Peer Influence, Adolescent females who have friends or family members who are adolescent 
single parents are more likely to give birth. Adolescents whose peers and sexual partners view 
abortion as a valid option, a^ those whose partners are dose to their own age, are less likely to 
give birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987). 

Attitudes Toward Nonmarital ChUdbe4mHg, Black communities have a greater diversity of 
family composition (e.g., multigenerational and extetuied), making single-parenthood less unusual 
and more socially acceptable tiian in White communities (Andersoiv 1994; Hayes, 1987; Moore et 
al., 1986). Apparent radal differences in tiie araeptabiiity of noiunarital childbearing could be due 
to differences in sodoeconomic status (Hogan 4c Kitagawa, 1983 in Hayes, 1987). Other research 
(Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987) indioites that attitudes toward nonmarital childbearing are 
directly related to perceptions of alternative optioru and opportunities, and thus to both the direct 
and opportunity costs of having a child oitiside of marriage. Therefore, radal differences may be 
due in part to difrerences in perceived future economic educational, and career opportunities. If 
adolescents from lower sodoeconomic backgrounds, who are more likely to be Bla^, do not 
perceive many opportunity costs to early nonmarital childbearing, they may be more likely to 
carry an unintendkl pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987). Additionally, 
both the availability of marriage partners and the perceived utility of marriage in a given setting 
are important factors affecting attitudes to botii marriage and nonmarital childbearing. 

Access to Abortion Services, Adolescent females, particularly younger adolescents, are more 
likely than women in their twenties to delay having an abortion until after the earlier weeks of 
gestation (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Hayeai, 1987). These delays may result from failing to 
recognize early signs of pregnancy (e.g., many yoimger adolescents have irregular periods and 
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may not worry if their period is late); denial that they may be pregnant; legal barriers such as 
parental notification and consent laws aiul the need to obtain a judicial waiver (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1992); or geographic or financial barriers to abortion services, 
particularly important for younger adolescents and those fiom low income families (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Donovan, 1995). The longer an abortion is delayed, the more 
expensive the procedure, making it unlikely that an adolescent who wants to end a pregnancy will 
be able to afford the procedure, unless a parent or other adult relative is involved. 

Factors Affecting the Decision to Marry Before Birth, Demographic data indicate that White 
female adolescents, those from higfier socioeconomic backgrounds, and those who are older when 
they become pregnant are more likely to marry before they bear a child (Zelnik et al., 1981; 
O'Connell & Moore, 1980). Research also indi^tes that there are differing social structures 
governing marriage in the U.S for Blacks and Whites (Rindfuss & Pan\ell, 1989). Reasons for the 
lower propensity of Blacks at all sodoeoonomic (SES) levels to marry are not clearly understood. 
Several factors that may be influential for lower SES Blacks include; high rates of s^ool dropout 
and unemployment, and high rates of incarceration for Black males (Schoen & Kluegel, 1988). 

Availdbility of Financial Assistance, 

Critics of U.S. welfiue policy have argued that it is pronatalist in efiect If not in intent. However, 
as a review of the relevant research shows, the detenninants of adolescent childbearing are 
numerous and varied and involve decisions related to intimate, interpersoital behavior. As 
discussed earlier, the availability of financial assistance is unlikely to have more than a small and 
indirect influence on childbearing. Therefore, current proposals to deny benefits to unwed 
mothers under 18 or to cap benefits for additional children are unlikely to have anything more 
than a minimal impact on rates of adolescent childbearing. 

Policies to Reduce Nonmarital Childbearing 

Policies to deny welfare benefits to the children of women under 18 and to cap welfare benefits for 
subsequent children, are inconsistent with what r^archers know regarding the causes of 
adolescent sexual behavior, pregnancy, and childbearing. If the aim of policy is to reduce welfare 
dependency by redudng the rate of nonmarital adolescent childbearing, policies should be directed 
toward addressing the appropriate factors, that is, those that are strongly related to adolescent 
childbearing and those ^t are amenable to government policy solutions. At the same time, 
policy should also address the needs of mothers who want to economically support their children 
and the needs of their childrea 

There are a nuxnber of important policies that can reduce adolescent childbearing and subsequent 
welfare dependency. 

Education and Employment 

The research findings presented in this testimony hi^dight the importance of an adolescent's 
education, school a^evement, and educational and career aspirations as factors for ensuring that 
urunarried adolescent females do not bear children and then become welfare dependent. Research 
clearly indicates that attitudes toward nonmarital childbearing are directly related to perceptions of 
alternative options and opportunities and thus to both the dix^ and opportunity costs of having a 
child outside of marriage. If adolescents from lower sodoeconomic ba^grounds, who are more 
likely to be Black, do i\ot perceive many costs to early mninarital duldbearing they may be more 
likely to carry an unintei\^d pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987). In the 
absence of altenuitive options, many adolescent females view motherhood as a means to adult 
status. 

Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly proportion of all 
female*headed families receiving AFDC, we agree with the recommendations in the recent GAO 
report that assistance to gain and retain employment should be targeted at teenage mothers. 
However, since fi\e educational achievement welfare status of women are important influences 
on their daughters' childbearing behavior, it is crudal that welfare policies facilitate education, job 
trairung and employment amor^ all current welfare dependent moti\ers. Thus, welfare reforms 
that reduce the welfare dependence of current recipients may reduce the risk faced by the next 
generation of youth. 

Social welfare and family policy in Sweden provide an interesting perspective on the importance 
of labor force participation for reducing early childbearing and dependence on welfare. Swedish 
policies stimulate women's employment by redudng the Individuk costs of having children while 
requiring parents to be employed to collect full ben^ts (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). In addition, 
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since 1971, separate taxation of spouses was introduced to aeate incentives for men and women to 
work more equal hours in the labor force (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). As a result of these 
policies, in the '80s and '90s, Sweden had the highest female labor force participation rate among 
European countries, despite a high level of non'cnarital fertility (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). A 
key feature of Swedish policy that encourages labor force participation is that maternity benefits, 
wMch are available to all women, are based on work and income history: those in the labor market 
receive a payment equal to 90% of gross earnings, while those not in the labor market receive a 
minimal, taxable flat payment. Thus, there is a very strong financial incentive for women to delay 
childbearing until they have been in the workforce and even to postpone childbirth until they have 
maximized their earnings (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). This incentive is reflected in a relatively 
high average age at first birth for Swedish women (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). 

However, there are other very important features of Swedish social policy that encourage female 
labor force participation, including generous rick pay for both the employee and for care of sick 
children, subsidized child care, and flexible working hours. Since 19^, ril full-time employed 
parents have had the right to work for orUy 30 hours per week and retain full social benefits until 
their youngest child is 8 years old. Paid parental leave, and leave to take care of children, are 
financed out of general taxes with no direct costs to the employer, and total government expendi- 
tiues for parental benefits for working parents amount to only 1% of the Swedish Gross National 
Product. Unlike the U.S., where women in low paying jobs often do not have health insurance, in 
Sweden there is also universal health insurance coverage, so there is no incentive to stay out of the 
work force in order to get health insurance for oneself and one's children. Clearly, if women on 
AFDC are to become economically independent, they need not only an income that can support 
a family, but health insurance, child care, and flexible work hours as well. 

Contraceptive Services 

The most desirable method of reducing nonmaritai chilcU>earing, and adolescent childbearing in 
particular, is to prevent unintended and imwanted pregnancies. Given that the majority of 
adolescents engage in sexual activity before marriage, the availability of safe and effective 
contraception is an essential pre-requirite. Oearly, federal policymakers could contribute to this 
goal by reauthorizing Title X of the Public Health Service Act and increasing the funding available 
to family plarming clinics. This would help to ensure that contraceptive services are available to 
sexually active adolescent females who want them. 

Abortion Services 

While pregnancy prevention is the most desirable approach to preventing unintended adolescent 
childbearing, given the large number of unintended and unwanted pregnancies that occur among 
U.S. adolescents every year, the availability and affordability of abortion services are important 
factors that have a direct effect on adolescent childbearing and welfare dependency. As a recent 
report has noted, many women of all ages who experience an unintended pregnancy believe they 
are not able emotionally or finandally to bear a child (Donovan, 1995). Recognizing that the 
provision and funding of abortion services is a contentious political issue, nonetheless it is 
important to state that if adolescent childbearing and related welfare dependency are to be 
reduced, the availability ar\d affordability of abortion services, particularly for poor women, must 
be increased, and government policies should be aimed at doing so. 

Child Support Enforcement 

Almost totally lacking from most discussions about the adolescent pregnancy problem is the 
importance of policies and programs targeted at adolescent males. Clearly, efforts to promote 
parental responsibility should not be aimed solely at young mothers. Child support laws should 
be vigorously and urdformly enforced. To do this effectively, the establishment of paternity is an 
essential prerequisite. Some analysts have su^ested tiiat since unemployed adolescent males are 
urUikely to be able to provide financial support for their children, paternity establishment is not 
cost-effective. However, adolescent males will one day be adult males, and many will be 
employed. Orue employed, a portion of their wages should be used to support their children. If 
such enforcement proceedings become commonpla^ and widely known, they may promote more 
responsible behavior, particularly contraceptive use, among adolescent males. 

Conclusion 

If federal policy is to achieve its objective of reducing adolescent childbearing and welfare 
dependency, the provisions of Pi.R.4 will fall far short of this goal. Rather, we need a 
comprehensive approach to welfare, employment, and benefits policy, to ensure that working 
parents are able to both economically support and care for their children. 
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Statement by Kenneth M. Mazik, 

President and Founder of AuClair Programs 
Submitted to the Subcommittee on Human Resources of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
February 9, 1995 


AuClair Programs were founded neariy thirty years ago and are private 
residentiai and educationai treatment facilities located in Fiorida and 
Delaware. These programs serve children and adolescents with 
developmental, emotional and mental disorders, specifically 
individuals with behavior probiems. Additionaliy, AuClair serves 
youngsters born to drug dependent parents. In recent years, AuClair 
has been asked to address the needs of youth whose behavior 
problems have caused them to be brought before the juvenile and 
family courts as juvenile offenders. I am making this statement to 
make you aware of our desire to continue to serve these individuals 
who demonstrate extremely challenging behavior problems which 
include aggression, self-injury, conduct disorders and pervasive anti- 
social behavior. 

Welfare reform is an exceedingly complex issue with many moving 
and interrelated parts. Whether the legislative outcome be block 
grants, entitlements, or a combination of both, successful and 
meaningful welfare reform legislation will include modifications to Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and affiliated programs. 

Recently, AuClair has been confronted with a situation which will 
dramatically impact its' ability to serve needy and dependent children 
and adolescents. This situation stems from Title IV-E of the Social 
Security Act, which was created by Congress as part of the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. The Act permits funding 
for transitional and independent living programs for children who 
would otherwise be eligible for AFDC. The Act allows states to be 
reimbursed for a portion of the foster care maintenance payments 
made on behalf of these children. 

Prior to 1980, only nonprofit private child care institutions and foster 
family homes were eligible. The Act broadened eligibility to public 
institutions which accommodate no more than 25 children. 
Unfortunately and arbitrarily, this definition excludes proprietary child 
care institutions. 



require, the form of ownership of the child care institution should he 

irrelevant. 

more innovative, flexible, effective and economical. 
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Lan guag e fl ivln g school districts, state agencies or juvenile 
courts the freedom to choose the moat appropriate treatment 

vehicle within their budget constraints should be Included In any 

welfare reform legislation. Giving states the flexibility to pursue 

privatization of welfare related services as an option should not 

be discounted out of hand by Congress. 

It is contradictory, or at least inconsistent, that services provided by a 
proprietary facility are covered under the federal Medicaid and 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) programs, but not 
under Title IV-E. 

In the specific instance noted above, the way to improve access under 
Title IV-E for these children is simple - strike the word "nonprofit" in 
Social Security Act section 472(c)(2) as foliows: 

(c) For the purposes of this part... (2) the term "child-care 
institution" means a nonprofit private child-care institution, or a public 
child-care institution which accommodates no more than twenty-five 
children, which is licensed by the Sate in which it is situated or has 
been approved, by the agency of such State responsible for licensing 
or approval of institutions of this type, as meeting the standards 
established for such licensing, but the term shall not include detention 
facility, forestry camps, training schools, or any other facility operated 
primarily for the detention of children who are determined to be 
delinquent. 

While this specific issue represents a small component of the welfare 
reform debate, how the issue of proprietary, tax paying, facilities is 
treated by the Ck)ngress is of immense importance not only to the 
continued success of AuClair, but to the future ability of the states to 
implement creative solutions to welfare. I would ask you to please 
keep our concerns in mind as you weave your way through the 
legislative maze of welfare reform. 
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TESTIMONY SUBMITTED FOR THE JOINT HEARING ON CHILD CARE 
AND CHILD WELFARE CONDUCTED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HUMAN RESOURCES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND 
FAMILIES OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AMD 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1995 

by 

Dr. William J. Tobin, Director o£ Government Relations, 

CHILD CARE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and Executive Director, 

EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT CENTER COALITION 

Chairmen Shaw and Cunningham, and Members of your respective 
Subcommittees: This testimony is being offerred on behalf of 
the Child Care Institute of America and the Early Childhood 
Development Center Coalition which combined represent most of 
the private, licensed and religious early childhood development 
centers in our country. 

As you continue your efforts to craft a Block Grant to encompass 
the myriad of federal childcare-related programs, I would like 
to offer you several brief observations based on closely following 
these issues for the past 7 years. 

1 ) Please keep in mind that it is generally accepted that center- 
based childcare/early childhood development is broken out in 
the following way: 

° Private (For-Profit) 55% 

° Religiously Affiliated 30% 

° Other Non-Profit 15% 

Almost all center-based care is licensed, regulated and monitored, 
with the exception of 14 states where religious centers are 
permitted to be fully or partially exempt from licensing. In 
reality, this means that these centers still must comply with 
fire and health codes, but are not subject to set visitations/ 
monitoring. (On the other hand, no one is sure about the number 
of family childcare homes, ecept for the fact that at least 70% 
of them are unlicensed and unregulated. Pre-K programs in public 
schools, and Summertime park and recreation programs also do 
not fall under state childcare licensing). 

The key issue is how to ensure that both religious and private 
centers remain viable options for parents who are eligible for 
subsidized care. Because of constitutional concerns, the only 
current ways for religious centers (30% of the total) to provide 
publicly subsidized childcare services are through vouchers or 
direct parent payments offset by tax credits. To my knowledge, 
no thorough, empirical study has been done to date on parent 
childcare vouchers; no similar study has been done about the 
use and Impacts of Earned Income Tax Credits (despite the PAGE 
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authorized Increase in funding for these over an eight-year period 
[1991-991 of $36 BILLION). 

2) Parent Certificates/Vouchers under the Child Care And 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG) have proven in most States to 
be a real means of parent choice and empowerment. HOWEVER, key 
to this approach is adequate and clear consumer information , 
i.e., parents need to be informed about their right to choose 
the childcare arrangement of their preference and their right 
to a voucher. 

3) The CCDBG was a last minute, inelegant compromise in 1990. 

In order to preserve a diversity of Committee jurisdiction and 
oversight, several elements were joined together, and percentages 
set. For example, since most of the 75% block and 25% block of 
CCDBG funds deal with direct services, there was no reason why 
vouchers were excluded for services under the 25% block. 

4) It is highly desirable, both logically and administratively 
(under the concept of "seamless service") that all Federal 

childcare programs the CCDBG, Title IV AFDC and Transitional 

Child Care, and the Title IV-A "At-Risk", be operated under the 
same parent choice, voucher principle and system . 

5) Because the CCDBG did not require a voucher system until 
10/1/92, advocates of the old "contract/assignment" approach 
seized the opportunity and "overtook" this new funding stream 
in a number of ways: 

- by starting a new approach called "Head Start Wrap-Around" 
which effectively took Block Grant funds and made Head Start 
into a full-day, year-round program, thereby using up funds 
destined for working-poor parents earning no more than 75% of 
the State Median Income; 

- by putting all Federal childcare dollars into one pot 
and then using up all funds for AFDC childcare families, e,g. 
in FL; and 

- by literally handing over a substantial portion of the 
25% block of Block Grant funds to the Public Schools, e.g. in 
LA. 


6) This latter situation is perhaps the most dangerous for a 
large Block Grant approach. Unless some caveats are provided, 
the Public School establishment is prepared and able to take 
over a large part of the funding to expand into an area they 
have not been in before. This would would not be licensed and 
regulated like center-based care, and it is clear that the overall 
educational rules that schools operate under do not cover many 
of the areas of concern for very young children. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Hawaii and North Carolina already have laws 
promoting Pre-K in the Public Schools. Moreover, there are strong 
economical, psychological and pedagogical reasons why the more 
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formalized atmosphere and approaches of schools may actually 
be harmful to very young children. Also, the NEA and its allies 
are ready to move in and unionize a new group of pre-school 
teachers . 

7) As Douglas Besharov (AEI) and others have argued. Head Start 
has not achieved many of the outcomes that its ardent supporters 
have voiced. In reality, it would make more sense to either 
abolish or restructure it, thus freeing up precious funds for 
more families and children to be served, e.g., the average $8000 
per child spent on a half-day, school-year program could fund 
two children for a full-day, year-round center-based program. 

8) On May 11, 1994, the ACF proposed changes in the Final Rule 
implementing the CCDBG. It has been reported that the ACF is 
sill reviewing the new regulations. Two new provisions in 
particular were unwarranted and potentially harmful: a) the 
elimination of the "Effects Test" whereby after-the-fact, 
complaints could be raised if the effect of state rules, or 
procedures would have impeded a substantial number of 
eligible families from exercising choice through a voucher, or 
a substantial category or type of childcare was precluded from 
participating in the program; b) allowing the existing 10% 
ceiling for differential rate payments for childcare programs 
to be eliminated if the programs demonstrated "higher quality" 
by being accredited by a nationally recognized program. (In 
reality until recently, the only national accreditation program 
was that conducted by the NAEYC Academy of Early Childhood 
Programs. However, there have been developed several alternative 
accreditation programs and a healthy competition between these 
should be promoted). Moreover, if certain "accredited" centers 
or programs could receive higher rates for childcare services, 
this would diminish the funds for families who chose a center 
which for philosophical or program reasons has not opted to be 
accredited through the NAEYC. The pursuit of excellence and 
superior service by childcare centers is desirable; 

but this should be driven by marketing or promotion reasons, 
and not manipulated through the federal subsidy program. 

In addition, since one of the primary indicators for positive 
outcomes in children is the preparedness of teachers, states 
should be encouraged strongly to promote and subsidize a variety 
of professional early childhood teacher training and updating 
programs leading to a professional credential that exceeds the 
woefully inadequate Child Development Associate (CDA) which 
originally was intended as an entry-level certificate for Head 
Start teachers, workers and parents. The categorical federal 
subsidy program for the CDA (which actually "scholarships?" 
teachers by paying the processing costs [approximately $350] 
for the CDA credential at the NAEYC-related Council for Early 
Childhood Education) should be eliminated. 
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9) Eligibility criteria for the Child Care Food Program (CCFP) 
should be changed to make more children from low-income families 
able to participate. Under the old regulations (which antedated 
many of the newer Federal funding streams for subsidized care), 
children in private, for-profit centers could only participate 
if the center was servicing 25% or more of children funded under 
the Title XX Social Services Block Grant. Wih the advent of new 
programs and funding streams, children who formerly might have 
been funded by Title XX are now funded under another program 
and thus, the centers cannot meet the 25% threshhold. There is 
no such requirement for family daycare homes (and in fact, 
reputable studies have shown that these homes would not meet 
the same requirement if they were held to it, while at the same 
time, "sponsors" of the family daycare home CCFP programs have 
made enormous profits by their record-keeping, administrative 
efforts). Pilot studies completed in KY and lA have shown the 
benefits which will result from the full participalon of 
private centers in the program. 

10) The emergence of a nationwide Child Care Resource and Referral 
(CCR&R) network is a mixed blessing. Many of these well-funded 
local and regional agencies have gone far beyond their principal 
purpose of providing unbiased information to inquiring parents. 

Not only have they become lobbying forces, advocating certain 
policies for childcare which are adverse to childcare programs 
whose taxes are being used to limit their business opportunities, 
in many States, they have received contracts to run the regional 
or local Block Grant program, consisting of all phases — 
eligibility determination of parents, compilation of approved 
childcare program lists (which may not include, for example, 
religious programs because they are exempt from licensing under 
State law), oversight and payment of providers, etc. It should 

be carefully thought through whether it is desirable for 
an unlimited and unaccountable CCR&R network eventually to run 
or administer most of the Federal subsidy programs to be covered 
by the proposed new Block Grant. 

In summary, then, what is needed under the proposed new Block 
Grant are a clear preference for funds to be used for direct 
childcare services, the extension of the current CCDBG parent 
choice through vouchers principle to all federally subsidized 
care, the inclusion of an "Effects Test" to ensure the proper 
and fair implementation of the parent choice provisions, 
safeguards against Public School and inefficient Head Start 
domination of funding resources, and a strong preference for 
a variety of program accreditation and teacher training/ 
credentiallng systems. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these observations with 
you. We stand ready to work with you in developing a program 
that best meets the needs of working poor families for the 
years to come. 
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STATEMENT OF 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) welcomes the oppoitunity to submit testimony 
regarding federal child welfare programs and how Congress might better protect children and 
improve their lives. CWLA is a membership organization representing 800 public and voluntary 
child-serving agencies that assist over 2.S million vulnerable children and their families each 
year. Children's lives are in danger and the federal government has a critical role to play to 
keep them safe. 

Recognizing the importance of activities supported under categorical programs, this testimony 
is limited to the programs under the Social Security Act that were designed to protect and care 
for very vulnerable children. This hearing also is addressing child care, an important child 
welfare service. We refer you to CWLA testimony on that issue that was submitt^ earlier this 
week to the Economic and Educational Opportunities Subcommittee. 

Congress concluded in 1980 that abused and neglected children too often were unnecessarily 
removed from their parents; insufficienl resources were devoted to preserving and reuniting 
families; children not able to return to their families often drifted in foster care without a 
permanent family and home; children need permanent families preferably their biological 
families, but if t^ is not possible within a reasonable time, with another permanent family- 
relative or non-relative adoptive family; permanent families provide children better cate than the 
state and help ensure that they will grow into emotionally stable, productive adults. 

In response, Congress passed the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act in 1980 with three 
important goals: 

• Preventing unnecessary placement of children in foster care; 

• Timely reunification of children in foster cate with their parents when safe and 
appropriate; and 

• Expeditious adoption for children unable to return home, m order that they have a safe, 
stable nurturing family. 

The Act seeks to achieve these goals, in part, by providing state social service agencies with 
"incentives to encourage a more active and systematic monitoring of children in the foster care 
system." The Act encourages states to prevent the unnecessary removal of children from their 
families and to reunify children in foster care with their families by making state eligibility for 
Child Welfare Services (Title IV-B of the Social Security Act) and Title IV-E Foster Care, 
Adoption Assistance funds, contingent upon the implementation of certain services and 
protections for children and their families. These services aixl protections include: 

• Provision of pre-placement and post-placement services to keep children in their 
families or reunite them safely with their families as soon as possible. These are 
referred to as services that must satisfy the "reasonable efforts' clause of the Act. 

• Requirement of case plans, periodic reviews, management information systems, and other 
procedures to ensure that children ate placed in permanent families in a timely fashion. 

• Redirection of federal funds away from inappropriate foster care placement and 
toward permanent alternatives, particularly adoption. 

■ Establishment of adoption assistance programs, specifically federally funded 
subsidies for adoption of children with special needs, such as older, disabled and 
minority children. 

The federal Foster Care and Adoption Assistance Program is the funding source for the 
implementation of these safeguards for children contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Reform Act. 
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GUARANTEES OF PROTECTION ARE VITAL TO ENSURE SAFETY OF 
VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

The entitlements guarantee that children receive the services they need to keep them safe. An 
all-inclusive block grant, which eliminates the entitlement, could severely undermine state and 
local community efforts to protect and serve children. These children are in state custody, which 
functions as their legal parent and as such has a moral and legal obligation to provide services 
to these children. 

CWLA strongly believes that the principal role of government and private agencies in the lives 
of troubled children and Emilies is to enable families, whenever possible, to better manage their 
own affairs and safely cate for their children. We are talking about the protection and care of 
millions of children. 

For a variety of reasons, states already vary greatly in the support and protection they make 
available to abused and neglected children. Despite the best efforts of local communities and 
state governments, the work of the country’s public and private child welfare agencies is 
insufficient to the task. Unless the federal government provides more leadership, not less, 
promotes greater accountahility, not less, and commits mote resources, not less, to the care and 
protection of children, states will not be able to adequately protect and care for the lives of our 
children. 

States and local jurisdictions have widely varying capacities and experiences in meeting the needs 
of their most vulnerable young citizens. For example, consider the commitment of resources 
in two like-sized states of nearly 3 million people where we have worked: They have allotted 
hugely different sums to child welfare, twenty-four million dollars in one state, two-hundred and 
forty million in the other. 

Title rV-E Foster Care 

The nation’s most vulnerable children must be guaranteed the protection and support inherent 
in the Title IV-E entitlements. Public agencies, who have the legal obligation to respond when 
a child’s safety is endangered, carmot and should not turn children away. All such agencies 
must have the capacity to respond quickly and well. The protection aixl care of the children 
should not be hostage to fluctuations in the economy or widely varying criteria about who should 
be protected and served. Like 911, the child welfare agency must respond when children are 
abused and neglected. Because of the crisis nature of these services, it is essential that agencies 
have the flexibility to respond whenever a need is identified, not just when the budget can 
support an out-of-home resource for the child. An entitlement for maintenance ensures that 
flexibility. 

Other important components of IV-E are administrative and training costs. However, using the 
term ’administiative costs' is misleading as this term is most often used and defined in other 
contexts to be only costs for overhead which includes rents, equipment, office supplies etc. and 
administrative office staff. In the context of IV-E, administiative costs include the services of 
the caseworkers who work day in and day out with children, their fomilies, and the foster 
parents. For example these services would include getting a wheelchair for a child, arranging 
visits for a child with her mother, consulting with the school, or coordinating a support group 
for abused teens. For a complete listing of services included under the heading of administiative 
costs, see attachment A. 

Children in foster care, as a result of the abuse and neglect they have experienced, exhibit much 
higher rates of physical, emotional, developmental and educational problems than children of 
the same age who are not in foster care. 'Ihe state, as parent, must provide a safe, nurturing 
foster family or group care environment for a child, but in addition the state must meet the 
complex and multiple needs of the child. Title IV-E reimburses states for these services and the 
complementary training. These training resources are critical to prqaring foster parents and 
caseworkers to serve very vulnerable children and families appropriately. Without this 
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entitlement, which currently provides three federal dollars for every state dollar, training would 
not remain a priority given what will be increasingly fierce competition for support. 

If Title rV-E services and training ate made discretionary, the circumstances of children and 
families that existed prior to the passage of the Aa in 1980 will re-occur. Larger numbers of 
children will come into foster care, will stay longer, and receive limited and inadequate services. 

The children coming imo foaet care today and their families have more complex and greater 
needs that the children and fotttilies we served in the past. They need sound assessments of their 
strengths and needs and access to an array of services to ensure healthy development and safe 
environments to retttnt to when discharged from foster cate. This means caseworkers, foster 
parents, and child care staff need (o carry out the assessments, provide a variety of services, and 
engage and coordinate the service of other agencies. 

Fewer guarantees could mean fewer caseworkers to provide the irrtensive work required to meet 
children's needs while they are in care and to get them back home safely, or if that is not 
possible, to secure a permartent adaptive home. The number of foster parents will drop even 
mote rapidly and states will have to place childteo in more non-femily and mote costly 
arrangements. 

Historically, funding cuts or lack of increases have translated into arts in training programs. 
Lack of training affects a worker's ability to make a sound assessment, to make good judgements 
about safety and risk regarding a child's entry, reunificatioa, and terminatioa, and to develop 
and implement a case plan with the child and family. If this trairting is reditced, we will have 
individuals with little, if any, expe r ience, education, or training on how to intervene in family 
lives. If you needed heart nttgety would you wartt an urrtrained person with a general idea 
about health cate, or a heart surgeon to p^orm the procedure? If you had to go out and 
interview a man who had just taped his two year old child, would you know how to intervene? 
These highly specialized techrtiqiirs require ongoing training in the most effective, state-of-the- 
art approaches. 

Caseworkers with large casekiads artd little training will be much more likely to leave the system 
and thus increase the already high turnover tale. With high turnover rates comes a Ivk of 
continuity for childten who have already suffered so many losses and disruption. Charrges in 
caseworken can inhibit progteu towards reunification or adoption. 

Foster femilres who are trot trarned and strppotted will be pamrtittg under a great deal of stress. 
We know that child abuse artd neglect is strongly linked to the stress of parenting children with 
multiple needs-physical, eraotiaital, educational, developmental-and not having the support, 
supervision, knowledge and skilb to fenctioa. We could see an increase of child abuse and 
neglect in foster fitttiltes that are acting on behalf of the state. In encouraging increased parental 
re^nsibility , the state as patetn should also be responsible and ensure that those whom that its 
agents-foster families, ca se w orker s, child cate wotken-have what they need in terms of 
training and supports to do the very best job possible for these cUldreo. 

It is also likely that childten in cate will have an increase in the nttmber of placements. This 
is the 'foster cate drift' we committed to end with the focus on pennanettcy and the passage of 
P.L. 96-272. That is not «M«««hinp anyone wants to go back to. 

Title IV-E Adoption Aarirtanoe 

Children need permanent, nurturing femilies who will proviiie lifetime coimections to them-not 
only guide them during childhood, but help them in their transition to adulthood and as they, 
themselves become patents. In 1980, Congress enacted the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
Program to remove the financial battier to adoption for childten with special needs. Since that 
time, the federal adaption «triw«nrf. program has proven to be an extremely effective program 
that has enabled an estinuned 90,800 children wife special nccita to be adopted. 

These childten have a range of special problems: Down's Syndrome, cerebral palsy, emotional 
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problems from abuse and neglect experienced early in life, or often they are children who simply 
need to be placed with several brothers and sisters, or older children, or of a minority ethnic 
background. In more recent years, drug exposed children and HTV/AIDS affected children have 
also been adopted with ftnancial support from this program. 

Without this federal adoption assistance, these children would almost certainly have remained 
in agency care until they reached adulthood at tremendous unnecessary cost to the taxpayers. 
A 1993 study by Westat, Inc. estimated that the 40,700 of children adopt^ with federal adoption 
assistance b^een 1983 and 1987 saved federal and state governments an estimated 1.6 
billion dollars in future foster care administrative costs. 

If the federal adoption assistance program is not retained as an entitlement, more children will 
unnecessarily remain in care longer; many of the children in care will never find families of 
their own; as young adults with no permanent family supports, many more will experience 
homelessness and unemployment; and far fewer will make a successful transition to a productive 
adulthood. 

If the federal adoption assistance currently provided to adoptive fiunilies of children 
with special needs is reduced or withdrawn, we can predict tl^ increasing numbers of children 
will be returned to care because their adoptive families will not be able to maintain them; these 
children and their adoptive families will experience further unnecessary harm by the government 
charged with the responsibility to protect them; government costs to care for these children will 
increase. 


The government entered into a contract with the families who have adopted the 90,800 children 
with adoption assistance. It has a moral obligation to continue to help the children and families 
currently receiving adoption assistance. A single adoptive parent to three special needs children 
testified before the House Ways and Means Oversight Subwmmittee on January 23, 1995, that 
her children were molested before coming into care. They had serious problems with depression, 
disruptive behavior, and one child had been placed in a psychiatric bo^iral. In order to meet 
the needs of her children, the witness, an attorney with a major corporation, had to give up her 
employment and accept another position at much lower pay. If it were not for the medical 
insurance that comes with adoption assistance, she report^ that she would not be able to cate 
for her children and would have to return them. Here is an adoptive parent struggling to make 
ends meet with the limited government assistance she receives. She sacrificed her financial and 
emotional stabflily for the love of her children, but the family cannot survive without continued 
adoption JMivtvnra 

Similarly, the state is also the legal patent of the children currently in cate who ate waiting for 
adoption— they have no one else to whom they can turn. Government clearly has an obligation 
to ftilfill its parental responsibility by doing what is necessary for these vulnerable children and 
youth to be adopted by continuing the federal adoption assistance as an entitlement program. 
Adoption assistance is an investment in children aixl families. It is an effective program which 
is deigned in such a way that it always saves public funds over continued foster care costs. 

Family Preservation 

In many jurisdictions across the country, progress has been made in introducing family-focused, 
chikl-centeted services in response to abuse aixl neglect; many children have been able to remain 
safely at home or safely returned to their homes after receiving reunification services because 
of P.L. 96-272's commitment to reasonable efforts and family reunification. Yet in other 
jurisdictions, family preservation and reunificauon services are non-existent or limited to a few 
demonstration projects, unavailable to thousaixls of children and families who enter the system. 

The Family Preservation and Family Support Services Program, a provision of PL 103-66, 
provides important incentives and resources to the states to develop and expand those services 
which are known to result in positive outcomes for children-family preservation and 
reunification services. CWLA urges that these incentives continue to be available to the states 
in the form of a capped entitlement for the following reasons: 
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These are ftmiliea where there has been a repoit of neglect or abuse and the government is 
already involved. Without intervention, the Aniily situations will only worsen and we will end 
up with mote cliildiea in care at tremendous cost. 

A fimilyiirilktiiv young diUdren was referred to child protective services beceuue of poor 
living conditions, a tack of parenting sUtts, and substance abuse. The CPS worker felt 
that their situation warranted intervention, and that placement of the children would be 
necessary if die family did not act tpdctty to improve the situation. The family was 
referred to Jamify preservation services, which, over a twelve week period, was able to 
assist the family in improving their living conditions, work intensively with the family 
around parenting, home management, and nutrition, and assist the father in receiving 
help far his drug and alcohol problems. When asked about the family's progress, the 
worker is optimistic, particularly in light of the daunting problems they all faced when 
she first met then. The children remain scfaiy in the home, thanks to du availability of 
a skilled worker vho could work intensively vtith die family to turn their lives around. 

Many families can benefit from early and intensive intervention, but these services are most 
often the first to go in a budget crisis. 

Family A was the subfea of a child abuse report. Family B was In crisis and requested 
help • they were at risk of eviction, the ftaher hot bad-off from work and potentially 
violent. Family A received a ‘mandatory" dtild protective service - response requir^ 
within 24 hours. Family B received a 'voluntary' family support service - response 
required within 30 days. Before the 30 days passed. Family A was the subfea of a chiU 
abuse report, they were homeless, and the parents were agitated and distraught. Family 
A had a greater Ukelihood of stabilizing their situation when they first requested services. 

Unless we ensure support for families that ate clearly in crisis, but not quite at the brink of 
destruction, we will end up with a system which can only respond at the 'back end'- when far 
too much damage has aln^y been done. 

In a state which has fust begun to devehp ami implement family preservation services, 
it is not uncommon far abused and negleaed chiUlren to remain in their homes, with littie 
or no support from an agency worker, until major traumas occur. The only recourse for 
such children and their families is pbicemem, often in fttciUties that are a great distance 
from the family home, or in facilities that are inappropriate for young chiUren, such as 
training schools and fails. As a resub of the Family Preservation and Family Support 
Services Program, this state has finally begun to develop services which can assist 
children andfismilies before serious abuse occurs, ami to build the capacity of families 
and communities to ensure the sttfety of children. Child advocates in the state are thrilled 
to see that, at but, there well be some additional service options for helping chiUren and 
families. They predia that, if the capped entitlement disappears, the state will return to 
removal of the child as the only option far chiUren. They worry that many more chiUren 
will be hurt, both at home and in inappropriate pUcemenu, as a resub. 

The more work we can do with hmilies in crisis, the more likely we are to be able to prevent 
disruption, prevent unnecessary placemem of children, and if placement if necessary, achieve 
reunification or other petmaneiKy for children. By using a time-limited, family focused 
approach which connects families to supports in their own communities, we can reduce the 
length of time of govcsiimcot Involvcniciit in thdr Uvm while being cost effective. 
Historically, when exemplary programs or models have been 'integrated' into the broader child 
welfare system they have ben diluted and lost their focus and effectiveness. Mixing the funding 
for these services in a block gram might well result in such a dilution, and in the resuming of 
'business as usual.' Children and bmilies would be the losers in such a scenario. 

The potential of family preservation and family reunificalion services, as demonstrated as early 
as the 1970’s in the Oregon and Alameda County, California projects, and more recently in 
states like Michigan and Missouri, is too great to risk removing its protected status as a capped 
entitlement. We must give this important initiative a chance to ti^e hold in every state and 
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jurisdiction. Tbe result will be an improved child welfare system nationally and better outcomes 
for children and their families. 

Independent Laving 

According to a Washington Post article in 1993, the average age that young adults were able to 
leave home and live independently was age 2S - yet when youth in foster care reach age 18, 
benefits could end aotuptiy, leaving the youth to fend for themselves with little preparation. 
Many of us could ask ourselves, would our 18-year old son or daughter be able to hwdle life 
completely on their own without any support? 

The independent living program prepares youth for independence through encouraging 
partnersh^ efforts among foster parents, child care workers, communities, and the youth’s birth 
family to be^ them deal with their fears, provide support and encouragement, provide examples 
of appropriate adult functioning, making and implementing plans, resolving conflicts, practicing 
necessary skills and tasks. 

In 1993 CWLA published Independent Living Services for Youth in Out-of-Home Care. 
Recommendations included; Expand bousing resources for youth, provide rmgoing training to 
staff on how to prepare youth for indqrendent living, enhance the involvement of the community 
and young people themselves in the platming and delivery of services, and conduct objective 
research on the outcomes for youth who have received independent living services as compared 
to youth who do not receive such services. 

Young people must be prepared to enter an increasingly complex society and a competitive, 
technologic^y advanced workplace. They need more education, more training and more 
sophisticated living skills than ever before. We owe the young people for whose health, well- 
being, and support we are legally responsible the opportunity to grow into productive, self- 
sufficient adults. Yet, the problems facing today’s youth are increasingly complicated. Youth 
leaving out-of-home care at age 18 often do not have the support of their families and other 
supports have to fill the gap. In tight times, states will be bard pressed to maintain independent 
living services given competing demands for services and the need to respond to crises. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMEMT MUST WORK BETTER AND SMARTER WITH STA’TES 
TO PROTECT AND CARE FOR VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

CWLA continues to endorse the progressive principles and protections for children contaiited 
in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Reform Act ^.L. 96-272) passed by Congress 
in 1980. The principles of P.L. 96-272 remain sound and should continue to guide activities 
aimed at ensuring protection of children. CWLA recommends forming federal/state partnerships 
to provide accountability and ensure that federal dollars spent are effectively protecting th^ 
children. State plans should ensure continued maintenance of state’s level of effort to protect 
children, and should ensure that the funds are used for the intended purposes. The federal 
government should also provide for quality assurance and training, and for developing national 
standards for services for each child welfare program. 

The federal government has an essential role in providing standards for the protection of 
children. It also has significant re^nsibility to enforce protections. While the federal 
governnient should reduce undue paperwork burdens and allow states the flexibility to design 
and deliver services to meet the neMls of their populations, it is in the interest of the nation and 
its children and families for the federal government to assist the states and to hold them 
accountable. 

We urge the following: 

1. First, maintain the entitlements for ail services necessary to provide care and protection 
to children who are brought into state custody. Block granting the entitlements would 
undermine the ability to protect and serve children and would make safety dependent on 
accidents of geography or individual goodwill. Careful and thoughtful consolidation of 
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some discretionaiy activities in related areas would make good progiammatic and flscal 
sense. 

2. Include enforceable protections in whatever systems are put in place. At present the 
federal government is a paper tiger in addressing the worst violations of federal intentions 
in child welfare. In numerous instances where class action litigation has been Tiled the 
state had recently passed a 427 review. More appropriate and vigorous enforcement is 
needed. 

3. Assume greater responsibility for coordinating and enfordng all federal child welfare 
initiatives, and provide support and guidance to the governors enabling them to better 
coordinate their efforts at the state level and to learn from each other. 

4. Provide support for the fkill array of prevention and treatment services necessary to 
assist victims of child abuse and neglect. 

5. Develop national standards for child welfare practice and condition federal funds to 
the states upon full adherence to these standards by the year 2000. 

6. Develop a national data base, with mandatory state particqiation, that allows for more 
serious and effective accountability and planning. 

7. Establish and enforce more rigorous and comprehensive scrutiny of child welfare 
outcomes within the states. 

8. Continue support for new oomputm-ized case management technology that promises 
to better protect children, reduce unnecessary removal of children from their families, 
greatly reduce paperwork, increase social woricer productivity and strengthen 
management capacity. 

9. Identify the true costs required to respond effectively to the country’s child welfare 
crisis, based on uniformly developed, state-by-state budget estimates, and provide the 
federal fends to support the national governments fair share. 

10. Convene a national panel to report back to the Congress by this summer, on the scope 
of the problem mtioi^y and the applicability of the above recommeodation, and others, 
on this national feilure to our childm. 


Thank you for this opportunity to express our concerns and suggestions. We and our 800 
member agencies across the United Slates kxdt forward to working with you and your staff to 
address the needs of vulnerable children. 



EXAMPLES OF TITLE IV-E ADMUrtSTRATTVE COSTS 


• referral to services 

• preparation for and participation in judicial determination 

• preparation for and participation in Citizen Foster Care Reviews 

• evaluation and assessment of the child's and funily's current situation 

• placemem of the child (foster cate/adoption) 

• development of case plans 

• case reviews 

• case matucement* 

• supervision 

• recruittneiit, licensing, and training of foster families and child cate staff of 
residealial fiKilities 

• detennination and redetermiruuion of eligibility for IV-e Foster Care and 
Adopoon Assistance Program 

• processing of adoption assistance agreements 

• management of adoption assistance payments 

• preparation for and participation in bir hearing and appeals 

• case stafBng and conferences on specific children and families 

« communication with biological patents and foster families and residential care 
piovideta on the status of the child, the case plan, goals of the child and family, 
and administrative procedures of the agency 

• travel associated with any of the above activities 

• an planning, assessments and paper work which contribute to the above activities 

• DtfliilNB Cam Mamftaul-ta appraach to mnwa dalivaiy le aofora that ehildraa aad fuailiei with 
eoaiplax aad — h ip ia aaada raeaiva all tba wrvicaa (hay aaad ia a tiaaly aad appropriata laaaaer. The 
caaaiwrtBar acci aa «aaa aaaafar aad oukai aa ■laatnaaet of aiaafiha aad aaada of lha chiidraa aad (hair 
fiailiaa, davalopa a caaa plaa with (bam that coouiaa poala ralaiad to aaBat aaada aad ipaeifk aath o da for 
mmiin thoaa poala, liaka ehildraa aad femdiea to aarvicn by brokariap, advoeaciap, davalopiaf reaoureet ia 
tha foraal aad iofoml halpiac ayaaou. aooiion tha aaivicaa providad aad avalooiaa tha proprasa toward 
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The Concord 
Coalition 


1019 19th StrcvtN.W,&iite 810. Washington D.C. 20036 
2t»2 4676222 ♦ (F««) 202 467 6333 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA PHILLIPS 
Executive Dtiector 
THE CONCORD COAUTfON 

February 3. 1995 

Before the Comminee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 


On behalf of (he Concord Coalitioa and its ISO.OOO tneinbers in state and local chapters across the 
country, (hartk you for the opportuaity to preKrW our viCM on (he tax provisions of the Contract With 
America. 

Mr. Chairman and Memben, The CoiEord Coalkkni believes (hat this is the wrong time for tax 
cuts. We strongly urge the Committee to aet aside (ax cuts for another day when the nation has a balanced 
budget and our children enjoy a greater measure of economic prosperity. We stand ready to help this 
committee and othen reduce spendiBg and bring about that day. 

Public opinion polls indkaie that the American people are deeply concerned about the huge dcnciis 
that are being incurred needlessly yesr after year. Whert President Ginton was sworn into office, the public 
debt stood St about $4 trillion. By the end of this calendar year, it will exceed $S trillion — about 520,000 
for every living American man, woman, and child. By the end of fiscal year 1998, yet another trillion 
dollars of debt will have been incurred if the gov emm aw stays on its present path. 

Americans are properly anxious about a federal goverranenl that loads on a trillion dollars of 
borrowing in three short years. Their concern geoeraied momenium for the recent House passage of Ihe 
Balanced Budget Amendmera to Ihe CooMrtutkm. The Concord Coalition strongly supports the Balanced 
Budget Amendment and hopes for qxedy Senate consideration and quick ratincaiion by Ihe States. 

Passing the Constirutiored amendoieia. however, is only a preliminary step. Achieving a balanced 
budget will be far more difficult. Tbe Congressional Budget Ofllce estimates that upwards of 51 .2 trillion of 
deficit reduction between now and 2002 will be required in order to reach balance by ihe effective date of the 
Constitutional amersdinera. This means that Coogresa caiuiot wait for several years to determine whether or 
not (he amendment will be ratified. It must b^n (his year to put imo place s coherent set of policies lhai will 
assure compliance with the balsiced budget requirement for the year 2002. 

The first step toward a balanced bw^ is NOT s package of tax cuts. Enacting lax cuts now would 
only make (he already daunting tesk of balaicing (he budget even more difTicult. The cuts under discussion 
are large. The Treasury DquudneiU's inititi estimates peg the Contract tax cuts at 597.7 billion in fiscal year 
2002, the year we are supposed to balarce (he budget. President Clinton’s proposed tax cuts reduce revenues 
by about one-quaner that amount, but still a large oiw-ycar figure. To pay for the tax cuts, in compliance 
with pay-as-you-go budget enf uice ment rules, a oumber of tough spendiDg<ut decisions will have to be 
made. 

The Concord Coalitioa is willing to support (ough spending-ail choices -* but for deficit reduction, wK 
for (ax cuts. If tbese (ough choices ace squandered oo paying for lax cuts, it will be all Ihe harder to find 
additional ^rending cuts to reach a hsIsD^ budget by (he deadline. Some people gloss over that dirficulty by 
talking about ’gliding to balanoe’ or 'slowing the rate of spending growth.' Bui glide paths and spending 
slowdowns do not happen automatically or painlessly. Congress must review existing programs and enact 
specific policy changes to reduce benefit payouts to specific groups, individuals, business entities or slate or 
local governments. 

Using up these bard woo spending cots to pay for (ax cuts only uses up political capital to stay in place. 
Any savings that can be found drouM be umd first to reduce tbe rleficii. Once that goal haa been accomplished, 
there will be plenty of lime to talk about tax aits. 

It is argued that the pmpu sed tax ous would levitdizc the economy, increase savings, and lead lo 
greater prosperity. However, our eocootny is hardly c r i ppl e d. Grom domestic product grew last year at a four 
percent me. about as fast m moat think is sustainable, and faster than tome tbink is wise. 

Unemploymeni is relatively kw. As to increasing savings, it is hard lo see how «>y policy that discourages 
deficit reduction would increase saving!. Tbe Federal Government is using for current consumption most of the 
funds (hat individuals and busineares in our natioa are able save each year. Reducing the budget deficit would 
reduce this dissaving. This, in (uro, would leave more funds available for investment in the physical, human, 
intellectual and technological capital required to suWain economic growth and lead to improved standards of 
living. Thus. The Concord Coalitioa bdieves (hat balancing the budget would do fax more than Ux cuts lo 
strengthen the economy over the long nm. 

Could Concord Coalitioa roc j obcn use the promised tax cuts right now? Sure. Who couldn't? 

Are the lax cuts - which, after all. wouldn’t amount to much on a per family basis - worth (he long 
term price? Are they worth jeopoitlizitig tbe opportunity to balance the budget? We don't think ao. 
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Testimony on the Child Care Provisions of the 
Personal Responsibility Act of 
the Contract with America 

Submitted to the 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 
and the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Tuesday, February 7, 1995 

As Prepared by 
Roberta A. VYroblewski & 

Elissa J. Bassler 
Advocacy Department 
Day Care Action Council of Dlinois 

Established in 1969, the Day Care Action Council of Illinois (DCAC) is a not-for-profit membership 
organization of parents, child care centers, home day care providers, educators, and others who are 
dedicated to the promotion and expansion of quality child care services in Illinois. DCAC believes 
that child care should enhance family and community life. It is therefore DCAC’s mission to 
achieve affordable, available, quality child care for all families who need it. 

DCAC thanks the Committees for the opportunity to submit comments to the on the Personal 
Responsibility Act and offers the following testimony: 

Welfare Reform: the Need for Infreased Federally Subsidized Child Care 

The Personal Responsibility Act aims to move families from the welfare rolls to the work place: 
however, it does not provide sufficient child care support to sustain this transition. Child care is 
obviously a key component to making this transition permanent because very few low-income 
families can afford to have a potential wage-earner stay home full-time to take care of their children. 
If the federal government is truly serious about reforming welfare, subsidized high-quality child 
care must be rapidly expanded in order to allow families to both work and protect their 
children. 

Within the last decade, the federal government has made laudable strides toward reaching this goal. 
The first substantial enhancement was included in the Family Support Act (FSA) of 1988 by way of 
a Child Care Guarantee for all working parents on or newly off of AFDC through (Social Security 
Act) Title rV-A funds. These enhancements included the year-long Transitional Child Care 
entitlement, established specifically for those families just off of AFDC. Later, in 1990, a capped 
entitlement program was also established, the IV-A "At-Risk" program, for families at risk of being 
on AFDC. All of these IV-A funds require a minimum state match of 50 percent. At that same 
time, a non-matched discredonary child care subsidy for the working poor was established through 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG). 

Despite these major gains, the federal child care subsidies still do not meet the country’s current 
need. This insufficiency remains a huge barrier to welfare reform success. 

Title rV-A Child Care Entitlements Must Remain Intact 


The Personal Responsibility Act currently prescribes the creation of a general federal child care block 
grant including some, if not all. Title IV-A child care entitlements and all other federal child care 
programs. This block grant, like that proposed under the PRA for welfare services other than child 
care, is to be handed to states with few regulatory strings attached. Given a finite amount of federal 
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dollars, states will be under tremendous pressure to stretch these dollars as thirdy as possible. Many 
states will be likely to place increased work requirements and cash-grant time limits on AFDC 
families. These families must have child cate assistance or be forced to leave their children in 
highly undesirable and often ilangetous situations while they are at work or in training. In order to 
meet the child care needs of AFDC families, states will be forced to allocate much, if not most, of 
their CCDBG and other working poor child care money toward this end. If states opt to use for 
AFDC families money previously available to working poor families, the number of families eligible 
for AFDC will without question sky-rocket thus defeating the purpose of the PRA. Child care 
assistance too often separates who is a working poor family from who is a welfare family. 

The current FSA child care guarantee to families on AFDC or in their first year of transition 
from AFDC, is essential to the promotion of true financial stability among very low-income 
families. 

Currentiv Insufficient Funding Levels in Federal Child Care Subsidies Must Not Suffer the 10 
to 20 Percent Cut Protxised hv the PRA 

While the Day Care Action Council of Illinois supports the crmsolidation of non-tntUlemtnt 
federal child care programs (including the CCDBG, the TV-A "At-Risk" program, the Social 
Services Biock Grant funds now allocated to child care, and the Dependent Care Block Grant), 
these funds, pooled or not, must not be reduced by the PRA’s slated ID to 20 percent, even in 
light of possible savings due to streamlining. These savings are much better used for the 
improvement or expansion of child care services for some of the millions of children in working 
poor families who are now foiced into marginal, if not dangerous, child care situations because their 
parents arc unable to pay for better quality care without a subsidy. 

The evidence of the need for MORE, not less, federal child care subsidies is found in long waiting 
lists for child care subsidies nationwide. In Illinois, over 30,0(X) families are on waiting lists for 
working poor subsidies, such as the CCDBG. Since lilinois reached its IV-A "At-Risk” cap in 
September, 1993, an estimated 167 families a month have been left without child care assistance 
after their Tiansttional Child Care ran out Many of these working poor families have been foiced to 
scrape together admittedly very low quality child care anangements or simply stop working because 
they cannot afford child care at all; many have been forced to go back onto AFDC. 

A 1991 study commissioned by the Illinois Department of Public Aid (IDPA) revealed that finding 
and affording reliable child care may well be the single most important factor for parents seeking to 
get off and stay off wel&re in lilinois. Of the 3,8(X) single-parent families surveyed, child care 
problems prevented 42 percent of them from woiking and 39 percent from going to school full time. 
In addition, 42 percent of the teenage parents surveyed reported they had to quit school within the 
last year because of child care problems. The most dismaying result of the survey was that 20 
percent of the entire sample said they had to return to public aid within a year because of child care 
difficulties. 

Minimal Health and Safety Standards Must NOT be Dismantled 

Cuirently, sutes must present the federal government with a plan of how they intend to use CCDBG 
money. These plans must meet minimal federal health and safety standards. By contrast, the child 
care block grant proposed by the PRA would have no such minimal quality standards putting at risk 
millions of children in fedendly subsidized care. Without these standards, the variability in the 
quality of child care paid for with taxpayers' dollars will be vast It is wrong for the federal 
government to abdicate responsibility for minimally protecting children in federally subsidized 
programs. 
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Federal Payment Rale Reauiremente and Quality and Supply Building Set-Asides Must Be 
Maintained 


Beyond a lack of miniinal health and safely requirements, the proposed PRA child care block grant 
threatens to promote decaying levels of quality in the federally subsidized system because no 
payment rate levels nor quality and supply building set-asides are prescribed. Both of these 
measures have worked to improve provider rates and consequcndy quality. These effects have 
clearly maintained and increased the integrity of the federally subsidized child care system, providing 
low-income families with quality choices. This relationship is detailed below. 

Low payment levels severely limit the number of providers of quality care who are willing or able to 
accept subsidized clients. Current estimates in the state of Illinois indicate that as a result, at least 
one-third of all IV-A child care providers and one-fifth of CCDBG providers are license-exempt 
home providers. Government funds are therefore often spent on providers who have not met even 
the minimal standards of quality achieved through the licensing process. In Illinois, basic safety 
standards are met by license-exempt providers accoirling to self-report only. Many states have no 
minimum standards for license-exempt care. A California study of license-exempt and home care 
providers found that S percent of such providers had criminal records, and 60 percent of the 5 
percent had been convicted of child abuse. Only 19 states currently conduct critrtinal background 
checks on license-exempt providers. 

In addition to the pressures on quality caused by low provider rates, low provider rates can have a 
substantial impact on the supply of quality care. The IDPA study of current and former AFDC 
recipients referred to above verified the particular difficulty that such parents have in securing high 
quality care. Over 65 percent relied exclusively on informal home care arrangements — 77 percent 
were using informal arrangements as some part of a mix of child care arrangements, despite the fact 
that over half of these parents would have preferred licensed, formal child care settings. This is due 
not only to payment rates but also to the type of work and school arrangements public aid recipients 
most often find. Low paying jobs, part-time jobs, and jobs that require working nights and weekend 
shifts are typical of the type of work presently available to those with the low-skills that are 
characteristic of the AFDC population. As a result, such low-income parents need the least 
expensive and most flexible kind of care, often involving multiple providers. Fully 70 percent of the 
sampled parents reported problems when their usual child care arrangements fell through. 
Unsurprisingly, these parents experienced more child care-related absenteeism and late arrivals at 
work and school than did those parents using center-based care. Were licensed child care available 
to these families at untraditional hours, these problems would be greatly diminished. 

Licensed care too often is not an option for poor families, even if they work standard daytime hours, 
because it is extremely scarce in low-income neighborhoods. The same IDPA study found that the 
statewide ratio of children under ten per licensed care slot was twelve children per slot statewide. 
Tellingly, this ratio was 10.3 children per slot in the highest income zip code-determined quintile, 

16.1 children per slot in the lowest income quintile, and a full 18 children per slot in inner city zip 
code areas. The study found that while most of the few licensed providers in low-income areas 
accept subsidized clients, many repotted that they had to limit the number of Subsidized children they 
could accept because most state rates fell short of their actual cost of care by an average of 23 
percent. 

In sum, high quality child care is currendy provided dirough government funds only when the 
subsidized client works standard daytime hours and the particular provider is highly skilled and 
devoted to the child(ren) under care and willing to subsidize the provision of quality care through 
her or his low wages. Poor families have clearly been relegated to informal, unlicensed care lacking 
objective standards of quality. It is imperative that more federal funds be allocated toward 
expanding the amount and types of licensed care available (e.g., offering nighttime hours) and 
assisting informal providers in achieving and maintaining high levels of quality (e.g., through training 
and resources). 

Members of the Committees must understand that because payment rates for child care providers are 
so low, child care staff turnover rates can reach as high as 40 percent, particularly among subsidized 
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providers. Child care providers many times seek another type of work because of the universally 
low wages. This inconsistency in care providers clearly has negative developmental implications, 
particularly for at-risk children. 

The government must lead the way in monetarily valuing the work of the professionals caring for our 
children during the children’s most critical developmental period. Minimum payment rate standards, 
even higher than the current 7Sth percentile of market rate, would greatly foster the much-needed 
expansion of the supply of higher-quality licensed child care available to the poorest families. The 
alternative is continued use of govenunent funds for unstable, lower quality environments which we 
know can be irreparably damaging to our most vulnerable children. 

Children Must Be Fed NutritiM M M»«l« While In Child Care 

Lastly, Members of the Cortunittees should know that one of the most dangerous threats to working 
poor families posed by the PRA is the dismantling of the Child and Adult Care Food Program 
through the PRA's formation of one nutrition block grant and removal of federal nutrition 
requirements. For thousands of working poor Iliinois fantilies, this change will mean either increases 
in their child cate costs or the loss of nutritious meals for their children. The proposal to incorporate 
the CACFP in a block grant would lead to serving some children and not others in small family day 
cate homes, long waiting lists, and the removal of one of the few incentives to day care homes to 
become licensed and regulated, liioving much family day care underground. The resulting turmoil in 
the child cate community would be tremendous. Mote importantly, the need for good nutrition in 
the formative years of a child’s life is obvious to every member of the Committees. That the PRA 
adopts this measure, in addition to all the other harmful measures listed above, in order to save 
federal dollars is ludicrous. 

Conclusion 


To close, please review the graphic displayed below. Here all Members are able to see why 
federally subsidized early childhood programs are not only humane, but ultimately cost 
effidenL If Members of the Cormnittecs are honestly intent on reducing the federal deficit and 
minimizing the need for government spending and intervention, pnyention must be the 
underlying theme of new federal social program policies. Prevention is epitomized by suRident 
child care funding which results in sound early childhood environments for at-risk families 
wanting to brerUc free from intergenerational cydes of poverty. 


From The New York Times, Friday, December, 30, 1994: 


How a Preschool Program Changed Lives 

A research group in Michigan randomly divided 123 3- and 4-year-olds bom Into 
poverty into two groups: one that received high-quality preschool education and 
one that did not. At age 27, 95 percent of the participants were interviewed. Here 
are the results. 
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Decreasing child care programs by even 20 percent will only lead to much greater costs later, 
as seen in this graph. 
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Hon. Carlos Romero Barcel6 

Statement for the Record 

Joint Hearing: child welfare/child care 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth &. Families (EEO) 

Subcommittee on Human Resources (Ways & Means) 

February 3, 1995 


Chairmen of these Subcommittees, fellow colle^ues & distinguished guests, welcome and thank 
you for the opportunity to once again discuss vital issues surrounding the pressing topic of the 
moment: Welfiue Reform. 

I am submitting for the record 2 prior statements concerning this issue which I have made last 
month before the Human Resources Subcommittee and before the Educational & Economic 
Opportunities Committee, respectively. I also include a statement I made last year in which 1 
emphasized my concerns to Secretary Shalala. These statements outline particular inequities 
experienced by my constituents, the 3.7 million American citizens of Puerto Rico. I urge you 
to consider the issues expressed therein and look forward to remedying an arbitrary socio- 
economic policy that quite simply makes no sense. 

I take this opportimity to welcome Assistant Secretary Mary Jo Bane and look forward to her 
testimony. I formally request from Health & Human Services an official response to the issues 
raised by my statements and further request summaries on efforts by the Administration to redress 
welfare issues in Puerto Rico. More importantly, I would like to Imow precisely what official(s) 
are engaged in making the ultimate policy decisions in this area. 

Thank you and I look forward to the Administration’s response. 

Attachments: 

Statement on Welfare Reform, Subcommittee on Human Resources, 1/30/95 
Statement on welfare Reform, Committee on Educational & Economic Opportunities, 
1/18/95 

Statement on Welfare Reform, Committee on Education & Labor, 8/2/94 
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Hon. Carlos RomCTO-Barcel6 
Statement for the Record 
Committee on Ways A Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearings: Welfare Refcvm 
January 30, I99S 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of this Subcommittee; 


CARLOS A ROMERO^ARCELO 

n/EATg «co 

amct- 
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Congress of the United States 

OLD SAN JUAN. PR OOM3.A7St House of Representatives 

<■09) 72V0333 

Washington. DC 20515-S401 



My name is Carlos Rometo-Barceld and I am the disenfrimchised representative in this Congress 
of 3.7 million American citizens, v^ich is approximately six times the number of constituents 
represented by any other Members of Congress. At the beginning of this congressional session 
I was stripped of my vote in the Committee of the Whole. Now I only vote in the Committees 
and Subcommittees on viduch I serve. I thank you for the opportunity to share with you today 
some of my thoughts concerning the issue at h^d: Welfare Reform. 

Probably everyone is in agreement that the welfare system must be revamped and that meaningful 
reform is in order. Nevertheless, the differences in opinion arise on the methods and fme print 
necessary to achieve real changes that will help those in need to break the cycle of poverty or 
those vdio need a second dumce. 

As a former mayor of a large city. San Juan, and former governor of Puerto Rico, I have 
experienced on a first hand basis the benefits of some programs and the dangers of others. 
However, today 1 must concentrate and call to your attention the particular dilemma facing my 
district, since I am afiaid that once again Congress will continue to condone an "apartheid" 
system. 

1 must use this strong wmd — ^nrtheid — because that is precisely the situation that (he citizens 
living in Puerto Rico face, notwithstanding that (hey are citizens by birth and that Puerto Rico 
has been a part of (he United States fm* almost 100 years. 

To illustrate this de Udo "apartheid" situation consider the following facts facing American 
citizens living in Puerto Rico: 

AFDC is inapi^cable in Puerto Rico. The Island has been getting a limited partial block 
grant for many years. The current annual amount, about S80 million, has not changed for almost 
10 years and has not even been adjusted for inflation. The average monthly AFDC-equivalent 
benefit in Puerto Rico is about $32 per recipient, notwithstanding that the cost of living in Puerto 
Rico is similar or higher than roost places across the Nation. Full AFDC participation by eligible 
beneficiaries would put AFDC expenditures in Puerto Rico at over $400 million per year. 
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The Earned Income Tax Credit is inapplicable on the Island because we are not fully 
integrated into the Nation’s tax laws. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 45 % of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and the SSI 
program is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 

To compound the problem, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy of a second rate health 
care system. This is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We get a block grant 
that amounts to about 10 to 1S% of what Puerto Rico would get under full participation in 
Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public health facilities resulting 
in a de facto "apartheid" medical system. Those with private insurance and those who can afford 
it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with limited resources, or with no resources, 
must use a public health care system that is underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks 
appropriate and sufficient medical persotmel and resources. 

What is the genesis of this inequitable dilemma for the American citizens of Puerto Rico?: The 
federal government’s "Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy towards the Island. 

Let me explain this remark. 

Each year, the federal goverrunent, through Section 936 of the Internal Revenue Code, grants 
billions, I emphasize... billions of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing 
business in Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged 
U.S. citizens in critical federal programs. Programs, that notwithstanding their merits or 
deficiencies, do in fact corvstitute the basis of our Nation’s social safety net. Thus, in essence, 
the federal government is "taking" from the middle class, the working poor and the indigent, in 
order to grant exemption from federal corporate income taxes to wealthy multinationals. The 
crux of the dilemma is that Sec. 936 of the i.R.C. is generally used as the excuse for not bringing 
Puerto Rico up to par in federal policies and programs. 

Perhaps this exclusion policy is understandable for some, since Sec. 936 is an extremely 
inefficient and costly way of promoting job creation. According to the latest estimates from the 
Joint Tax Committee, Sec. 936 will cost U.S. taxpayers almost $20 billion in the next 5 years. 
GAO has estimated that Sec. 936 credits amount to an aimual subsidy for Sec. 936 companies 
of over $70,000 for each worker on their payroll. The figure is astounding but the American 
citizens in Puerto Rico do indeed pay a larger price. 

Why? just look at the statistics. The average per capita income on the mainland is approximately 
$17,000, while the Island’s per capita income is little over $6,000. If the existing trend and 
applicable policies continue. Congress is in effect condoning an apartheid society, one which 
condenms several million of U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

What is the solution to this dilenuna? 

We must look at the big picture. We carmot separate individual programs from others, as they 
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are interconnected. More iinportantly, we cannot separate taxation policy from the issue of 
welfare reform. Secretary Rubin has said that the tax code is an instrument of social policy and 
indeed it is. 

I have consistently maintained throughout my years in public office that in order to share in the 
benefits of the Nation, we must be willing to share in the responsibilities as well. Therefore, it 
is time for Congress to put an end to the Reverse Robin Hood socio-economic policy for Puerto 
Rico. To achieve this, a quid-pro-quo process must be put in place so that an orderly transition 
begins as soon as possible. A transition that will phase-out Sec. 936, implementing federal 
income taxes in Puerto Rico, in exchange for full participation in the programs I mentioned and 
the others where we are either denied participation or have capped grants. 

Common sense and recent actions by Congress and the Administration indicate that Sec. 936 is 
not, and should not be, a perpetual federal entitlement for wealthy corporations. During 1993, 
when the President proposed reductions to Sec. 936 benefits by tying them to direct jobs 
generated by these companies (i.e., wage credits), the powerful Sec. 936 companies lobbied 
strenuously against any changes. 1 do not blame them, they have one of the best-kept secrets in 
this town, in the words of Senator David Pryor, "Sec. 936 is the mother of tax loopholes", 
secretary Reich called Sec. 936 "Corporate Welfare". It is indeed the single largest welfare 
program in Puerto Rico. 

In response to a costly and incessant lobby campaign by the entrenched special interest lobby, 
the changes to Sec. 936 enacted in June of 1993, were less than the changes proposed by the 
President. Nevertheless, Congress has to keep in mind that for the first time ever, the federal 
Treasury began collecting last year corporate income taxes from these companies in Puerto Rico. 
Sec. 936 taxes will likely exceed $600 million for 1994 and by the end of 1998, the federal 
government will have probably collected $5 billion. 

Any changes to Sec. 936 will be zealously attacked by the 936 lobby, in particular by the 
pharmaceutical sector. But I urge you to look at the facts. For example, during the 1993 ''936- 
debate'' the affected companies predicted a doom scenario for the manufacturing sector in Puerto 
Rico if 936 was altered. A year and half after the changes, Puerto Rico has now its lowest 
unemployment rate in twenty years (still very high at about 12%). Meanwhile, 936 jobs have 
remained practically stagnant for more than 10 years. 

Puerto Rico and its workers have much to offer and their productivity is as good as or better than 
that found anywhere else. Our quality controls are A- 1 . Our local economy cannot continue to 
be at the mercy of a regressive tax policy that fosters an economic dilemma for Puerto Rico, and 
one that inhibits the attraction of venture capital and research & development investments. 

Puerto Ricans are ready for a quid-pro-quo approach. Prominent local political and business 
leaders, including the Governor, have publicly indicated that they would support changes to Sec. 
936 if they result in a better quality of life for the citizens of Puerto Rico. For the reasons 1 just 
indicated, there is no doubt that an orderly phase-out will indeed translate into a better economic 
future for all of us. 

As we enter into a new century, this Congress and Puerto Rico must be able to face the 
challenges of a new era. We cannot leaveMrind a group of citizens that are and should continue 
to be an integral part of this great Nation. Puerto Ricans are willing to share in their 
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responsibilities in order to share better economic opportunities and a chance to participate in the 
American dream. 

Furthermore, contrary to public perception, residents in Puerto Rico have indeed a heavy local 
taxation burden, higher than in many jurisdictions in the Nation even when taking into 
consideration all federal and local taxes. In addition, people in Puerto Rico are already subject 
to an array of federal taxes and user fees including Social Security taxes, unemployment taxes, 
custom duties, certain excise taxes, and even certain income taxes. In fact, IRS collected $2.5 
billion in federal taxes from Puerto Rico in 1993. This amount will exceed $3 billion for 1994. 


Thus, these taxes, the new revenue already generated through Sec. 936 and any further reductions 
or modifications to Sec. 936, must be taken into consideration by this Committee when allocating 
programmatic resources and tools for Puerto Rico and for the rest of the Nation, and vice versa. 

In brief, 1 urge you to put together all the pieces of the economic and welfare puzzle as they 
currently adversely affect Puerto Rico, in order to make applicable and available to them not only 
the same opportunities and tools available to their mainland fellow citizens, but the same 
responsibilities as well. 

Let us please end the course of economic "apartheid” and bury the existing counter-productive 
"Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy. . 

Thank you for your interest and attention to my statement and I look forward to working with 
you on this and other issues. 


Attachments; 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Reform, Committee on Educational & Economic 
Opportunities (1/18/95). 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Reform, Committe on Education & Labor (8/2/94). 
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Hon. Carlos Romero-Barcelo 

Opening Statement for the Record 

Committee on Economic & Educational Opportunities 

January 18, 1995 (RE: Welfare Reform) 


Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of the Committee, once again we meet to discuss issues 
surrounding welfare reform. I am sure that everyone here favors welfare reform, the differences 
among us may lie on how to best achieve meaningful changes that make government programs 
work in a fairer and more efficient manner. In our deliberations, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that welfare programs should equip the poor with tools and opportunities to lift themselves 
out of poverty. 

I will focus on the dilemma facing my district — Puerto Rico •> home to 3.7 million American 
citizens. I take the opportunity to reintroduce for tl^ record my remarks given during a hearing 
on this subject last year. They explain the socio-economic dilemma faced by citizens in Puerto 
Rico, a situation caused by inconsistent and contradictory federal policies towards the Island. 

1 use the word dilemma because statistics show that the income gap between the Island and the 
mainland continues to widen and the trend indicates that the gap will continue to grow. The 
average per capita income on the mainland is approximately $17,000 while the Island’s per capita 
income is about $6,000. If the existing trend and applicable federal policies continue, Congress 
is in effect condoning the creation of an apartheid society, one which condemns several million 
of U.S citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

I am confident that many will agree with Tommy Thompson, the Governor of Wisconsin, who 
has said in that in order to achieve meaningful welfare reform, we must be willing to make long 
time investments to bring about change. 

Congress and successive administrations have for years supported what I call the "Reverse Robin 
Hood Policy" for Puerto Rico. This is so because the federal government grants billions, I 
emphasize... billions of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing business in Puerto 
Rico while it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged U.S. citizens in critical 
federal programs. In essence, the federal government is "stealing" from the middle class, the 
working poor and the indigent, in order to give what amounts to exemption from federal 
corporate taxes to wealthy multinationals. The tax exemption, known as Section 936 of the 
Federal Internal Revenue Code, is generally used as the excuse for not bringing Puerto Rico up 
to par in federal policies and programs. 

For example, the working poor, the eldeily, children at risk and families in need are at a 
disadvantage if they reside on the Island. This is so because of the following: 
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DESIGNED PROGRAMS THAT WILL HELP PEOPLE PULL THEMSELVES OUT OF 
POVERTY. THUS, THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN MUST CONSIDER THE POSSIBILITY OF 
EXTENDING WELFARE RESOURCES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO GROUPS THAT 
HAVE BEEN TRADITIONALLY EXCLUDED OR UNDERSERVED BY WELFARE 
MECHANISMS 

A CASE IN POINT IS WHA T IS HAPPENING IN MY OWN DISTRICT, PUERTO RICO, 
HOME TO OVER 3.6 MILLION AMERICAN CITIZENS BY BIRTH, WHERE A LARGE 
SEGMENT OF THE POPULATION HAS BEEN CONDEMNED TO A PERMANENT 
UNDERCLASS OF POVERTY BY INCONSISTENT AND TOTALLY CONTRADICTORY 
FEDERAL POLICIES TOWARDS THE CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 


FIRST-TERM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS HAVE CONDEMNED THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCRIMINA TION TOWARDS THE CITIZENS LIVING IN THE TERRITORIES. IN THE 
PARTICULAR CASE OF PUERTO RICO, I AM APPALLED BY THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION, WHICH SEEM TO DISREGARD 
ISSUES THAT I HAVE ATTEMPTED TO BRING TO THE TABLE THE PROPOSED 
LEGISLA TION DOES NOT ADDRESS A TALL THE CA USES AND ROOTS OF PO VER TY 
IN PUERTO RICO, THE POOREST PER-CAPITA JURISDICTION IN THE ENTIRE 
NA TION. AS A MA TTER OF FACT, IN PUERTO RICO IT DOES JUST THE OPPOSITE, 
THE WELFARE REFORM INCREASES THE DIFFERENCE IN RESOURCES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES TO THE POOR, THE ELDERLY, ABANDONED MOTHERS, THE 
HANDICAPPED AND CHILDREN. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE MAINLAND AND PUERTO 
RICO CONTINUES TO WIDEN WITH THE PASSING OF THE YEARS AND THE 
ISLAND’S PER CAPITA INCOME IS THREE TIMES BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE THIS RESULT IS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE GEOGRAPHIC 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE U.S. CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE TASK FORCE HAS MERELY PROPOSED A 25% INCREASE TO 
THE ALREADY EXISTING ARBITRARY CAP APPLICABLE TO PUERTO RICO, A CAP 
THAT HAS NOT BEEN SIGNIFICANTLY TOUCHED IN THE LAST IS YEARS.' THE 
CAP WILL AMOUNT TO SI02.5 MILLION, UP FROM THE CURRENT 5S0 MILLION. DO 
YOU HONESTLY BELIEVE THAT THE $20.5 MILLION INCREASE WILL HAVE ANY 
SIGNIFICANT EFFECT TO HELP MORE THAN 50% OF THE 3.6 MILLION U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO WHO LIVE IN POVERTY LIFT THEMSEL VES OUT OF 
POVERTY? HOW CAN ANYONE RATIONALIZE SUCH A POLICY DECISION? 

THE GOALS AND BENEFITS THAT WELFARE REFORM WILL RENDER TO THE POOR 
AND UNDER-PRIVILEGED IN THE 50 STATES ARE NOT IN THE HORIZON FOR 
PUERTO RICO AND THE OTHER TERRITORIES. THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE 
TOLERATED IN A FIRST RATE DEMOCRATIC NATION LIKE OURS. THE 
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ADMINISTRATION IS PLAINLY IGNORING THE ISSUE IN ITS TERRITORIES. ARE THE 
LIVES OF U.S. CITIZENS IN THE TERRITORIES LESS IMPORl ANT THAN THE LIVES 
OF U.S. CITIZENS IN THE 50 STATES? 

TO GIVE YOU AN IDEA ON HOW INCONSISTENT THE FEDERAL POLICIES 
TOWARDS PUERTO RICO ARE, CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: ELDERLY POOR 
AND/OR DISABLED CITIZENS ARE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY 
INCOME ASSISTANCE. A FAMILY OF THREE ELIGIBLE FOR AFDC PAYMENTS (AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN) RECEIVE ONLY A MONTHLY 
AVERAGE PAYMENT OF $98, THIS SAME FAMILY LIVING IN THE MAINLAND 
WOULD RECEIVE APPROXIMA TEL Y $450 PER MONTH. 

TO COMPLICATE MATTERS FURTHER, THIS SAME FAMILY NOT ONLY LACKS OF 
ADEQUATE RESOURCES TO STAY AFLOAT, BUT IN FACT FACES A CATCH-22 
SITUA TION SINCE SUCH A FAMILY IN PUERTO RICO CANNOT TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT — A PROGRAM SPECIFICALL Y DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE INCENTIVES FOR THE WORKING POOR — WHICH IS INAPPLICABLE 
IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT IS A CRITICAL COMPONENT OF THE WELFARE 
REFORM EFFORTS AND WE THANK THE PRESIDENT AND MANY MEMBERS OF 
THIS HOUSE FOR HAVING EXPANDED THIS PROGRAM IN A SIGNIFICANT WAY 
LAST YEAR. BUT IN PUERTO RICO - TO THE WORKING POOR IN MY ISLAND - 
THE EXPANSION NOT ONLY DOES NOT HELP IN ANY WAY, BUT ON THE 
CONTRARY, IT HELPS ONLY TO WIDEN THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE CITIZENS IN THE SO STATES. 

HOWEVER, INSTEAD OF ADDRESSING THE CRITICAL NEEDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
CITIZENS IN MY DISTRICT, CONGRESS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAVE 
OPTED FOR GIVING TO WEAL THY CORPORA TIONS IN PUERTO RICO EXTREME! Y 
GENEROUS TAX BREAKS, AMOUNTING TO BILLIONS OF DOLLARS EACH YEAR, YES 
BILLIONS - WITH A "B" AS IN BARBARIC -AND NOT TAXING THOSE OF US WHO 
CAN PA Y, AND THEN DENY THE NEEDY CITIZENS THE BENEFITS THEY SHOULD 
BE ENTITLED TO. 

AS A COLONIAL DELEGATE WITHOUT THE POWER OF THE VOTE IN THIS HOUSE, 

I CAN ONLY BRING TO YOUR ATTENTION THE NEED FOR MEANINGFUL CHANGES 
LONG OVERDUE FOR YOUR FELLOW CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. I CANNOT VOTE. 
BUT MY COLLEAGUES CAN. AND THE POWER TO CHANGE THINGS RESTS ON 
THEM AND ON THE PRESIDENT. 

THE POOR DO NOT PAY TAXES AND THEY SHOULD NOT BE CONDEMNED TO A 
PERMANENT UNDERCLASS. WE MUST AGGRESSIVELY PROMOTE POLICIES THAT 
BREAK THE POVERTY CYCLE THERE ARE OVER 140,000 CHILDREN LIVING IN 
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The Supplemental Social Security Income program (SSI) is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 
The Earned Income Tax Credit is inapplicable. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 43% of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and AFDC is 
capped at about 20%. 

To compound this lamentable situation, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy of a second 
rate health care system. This is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We 
get a block grant that amounts to about 10 to 1 5% of what Puerto Rico would get under 
full participation in Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public 
health facilities resulting in a de facto "apartheid" medical system. Those with private 
insurance and who can afford it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with 
limited resources, or with no resources, must use a public health care system that is 
underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks appropriate medical personnel and 
resources. 

Thus, I have been consistent throughout my 30 years in public life, in that in our struggle to 
obtain equal participation in the resources of the nation, we must be willing to share equally in 
the burdens and responsibilities also -• and we are. However, we do not have a say in this 
matter. Congress has absolute power and discretion over the affairs of Puerto Rico. Therefore 
my colleagues, and with all due respect, it is up to you to take corrective action and reverse the 
socio-economic dilemma faced by American citizens in my district. 

Treasury Secretary Rubin has said that "the tax code is an instrument of public policy", and it 
certainly is. I am working with Members of the Budget and Ways & Means Committees, and 
with the Executive branch, in order to eliminate the "Reverse Robin Hood" policy. But I also 
need your support in order to achieve mutually beneficial changes. 

As the distinguished Chairman of this Committee has indicated, all programs are under scrutiny 
and on the table. Thus, those programs and policies adversely affecting Puerto Rico must be on 
the table also. 

Give us equal rights and responsibilities, because as 1 said before, poverty demoralizes not only 
the one who suffers from it, but also demoralizes the society that tolerates it or worse, tries to 
ignore it. 


Attachment (CRB’s remarks 8/2/94) 
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Hon. Carlos Romero- Barcel<5 
Committee on Education and Labor 
(Remarks) 

August 2, 1 994 

RE: H.R. 4605 "Work & Responsibility Act of 1994" (Welfare Reform) 


I COMMEND THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS LEADERSHIP IN ATFEMPTING TO BRING 
ABOUT MEANINGFUL CHANGE TO OUR NATION’S WELFARE SYSTEM, LIKE HE 
SAID - "TO END WELFARE AS WE KNOW IT". 

MY COLLEAGUES IN THE FRESHMAN CLASS HAVE ALSO TAKEN THE INITIATIVE 
OF ADDRESSING THE NEED FOR WELFARE REFORM, AND WE DID ENGAGE IN A 
THOROUGH PROCESS THAT CULMINATED IN A DOCUMENT THAT LAYS OUT THE 
CONSENSUS OF THIS GROUP. 

AMONG THE KEY ASPECTS OF OUR RECOMMENDATIONS IS THE FIRM BELIEF 
THAT THE REFORM’S GOALS MUST AIM AT PROMOTING SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
THAT THE SHORT-TERM EXPENDITURES NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT THE REFORM 
MUST NOT BE FINANCED BY THE POOR. WHATEVER AMOUNT WE INVEST IN 
WELFARE REFORM THIS YEAR MUST BE INVESTED IN SUCH A WAY THAT IT WILL 
RENDER MUCH GREATER BENEFITS TO OUR SOCIETY AS A WHOLE IN A FEW 
YEARS THAN THE PRESENT PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN ABLE TO. 

THE NATIONAL CONSENSUS IS CLEAR IN ITS CONCLUSION THAT THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM IS BROKEN AND THAT IT NEEDS A MAJOR OVERHAUL. THEREFORE, WE 
MUST BE WILLING TO COME-UP WITH A MEANINGFUL STRATEGY AND WITH THE 
INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS NEEDED TO FIX THE PROBLEMS AND IMPLEMENT THE 
SOLUTIONS THAT WILL ULTIMATELY REWARD WORK, SELF-SUFFICIENCY, FAMILY 
UNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

NEVERTHELESS, LET US NOT FORGET THAT WE WILL ALWAYS HAVE A SMALL 
PROPORTION OF OUR POPULATION THAT FOR VALID REASONS WILL NOT BE ABLE 
TO ATTAIN FULL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. THOSE INDIVIDUALS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
WILL NEED SOME TYPE OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE GOVERNMENT: FOR EXAMPLE, 
PEOPLE WITH CHRONIC DISABILITIES, INDIGENT SENIOR CITIZENS, CHILDREN AT 
RISK AND WOMEN WITH CHILDREN WHO MUST TAKE CARE OF THEM 
PERSONALLY. 

ft's Also REITERATE THAT THE REFORM EFFORT MUST ENVISION A 
COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE STRATEGY WHICH WILL RESVLT IN CAREFULLY 
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POVERTY IN PUERTO RICO. WHAT SHALL I ANSWER THEM WHEN THEY OR 
THEIR MOTHERS ASK ME WHY THEY WERE EXCLUDED? 


THE POOR, WHEREVER THEY ARE IN OUR NATION, SHOULD HAVE MEANINGFUL 
OPPORTUNITIES THAT WILL ENABLE THEM TO PROGRESS AND BREAK THE CYCLE 
OF POVERTY. POOR PEOPLE IN PUERTO RICO IN NEED OF NUTRITIONAL 
ASSISTANCE CAN ONLY OBTAIN 2/3 OF WHAT THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN THE 50 
STATES RECEIVE BECAUSE THE FOOD STAMPS PROGRAM IS ALSO CAPPED. EVEN 
POOR CHILDREN ARE SHORTCHANGED IN THEIR EDUCATION/H, OPPORTUNITIES 
SINCE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE CHAPTER ONE PROGRAM, WHICH IS 
DESIGNED TO ASSIST POOR SCHOOL CHILDREN, IS ALSO SEVERELY CAPPED AT 
ABOUT 45% OF WHAT IT WOULD BE IF WE WERE A STATE. 

POVERTY DEMORALIZES NOT ONLY THE ONE WHO SUFFERS FROM IT, BUT ALSO 
DEMORALIZES THE SOCIETY THAT TOLERATES IT. 

THUS, I CALL ON THIS CONGRESS AND ON THIS ADMINISTRATION TO SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDER THE REPERCUSSIONS OF TOLERATING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
NEEDY U.S. CITIZENS. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION SHOULD NOT BE A BARRIER TO 
BETTER OPPORTUNITIES. LET US PROVIDE THE APPROPRIATE TOOLS AND 
RESOURCES AND MOST PEOPLE WILL HELP THEMSELVES. 

THERE IS NO JUSTIFICATION FOR THE AFDC CAP CONTAINED IN THIS BILL AND 
I URGE MY COLLEAGUES TO SUPPORT ME IN SEEKING ITS REMOVAL. 

MR. CHAIRMAN I ASK FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT TO REVISE AND EXTEND MY 
REMARKS AS I WILL BE SUBMITTING FOR THE RECORD SEVERAL ADDENDUM 
WHICH WILL EXPAND ON THE POINTS I HAVE JUST MENTIONED /VND WHICH MAY 
INCLUDE ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 

I THANK THE ADMINISTRATION FOR FOSTERING A C/VREFUL ANALYSIS OF THE 
WELFARE ISSUE AND FOR SEEKING A CONSENSUS ON SOLUTIONS THAT WILL 
BENEFIT ALL OF US HOWEVER, I MUST CRITICIZE ITS UNWILLINGNESS TO 
ADDRESS THE WELFARE POLICY DILEMMA THAT AFFECTS HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. THANK YOU. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. PREMA MATHAI-DAVtS 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
YWCA OF THE U.S.A. 


My name is Dr. Prema Mathai-Davis and I am the National Executive Director of the 
YWCA of the U.S.A., a national women’s organization with 374 affiliates serving one 
million women and their families. I appreciate the opportunity to provide this written 
testimony on the subject of child care and the importance it plays in the lives of women. 
I know many of you have visited YWCAs in your Congressional Districts and are aware 
of the fine work being done throughout the United States to help women become 
independent of public support. Congressman Castle visited the YWCA of Castle County 
Homelife Management Center, a transitional housing program offering residential life 
skills and case management and saw first hand this program which led many mothers to 
learn skills to enable them to become independent. It would have been impossible for the 
mothers in this Delaware program to take advantage of the training leading to self- 
sufficiency, if child care were not available and affordable through government funding. 
We have similar programs throughout the country and invite members of this 
subcommittee to visit so you too can see programs which work, at significant long range 
financial savings to cities, states, and federal spending. 

As a provider of service for more than 100 years in housing, employment training, child 
care and health, the YWCA of the U.S.A. recognizes the need for bringing multiple child 
care programs under one funding stream. We support this effort so long as such 
consolidation provides adequate support and funding to enable families to break the cycle 
of poverty. 

I am testifying on behalf of the 229 YWCAs which care for more than 350,000 children 
every day to urge you to retain three elements of the current Child Care Development 
Block Grant: 1) the set-aside for training of child care providers; 2) the inclusion of 
school-age child care as a required component for funding; and 3) the current entitlement 
component of the At-Risk Child Care Program, Title IV-A Child Care for AFDC 
Recipients and Title IV-A Transitional Child Care. I also urge an increase in child care 
resources and for the subcommittee to keep the Child and Adult Food Grant (CACFP) 
and Head Start programs as separate programs. 

Training for child care providers 

Many child care providers are themselves recently off of welfare. Child care agencies, 
such as the YWCA, provide an entry level work opportunity where mothers can enhance 
their working and parenting skills. The excellent training provided by this program has 
helped child care employees gain valuable skills, move up the career ladder and increase 
their self-sufficiency. 

If welfare reform is instituted, with more mothers required to return to work and the 
number of affordable child care slots insufficient to meet the needs of low income women, 
some states will eliminate training to create more child care spots. 

In 1989, prior to the passage of the Child Care Development Block Grant, nearly half of 
the states provided little or no assistance to providers in improving their skills with 
children. Currently, nearly every state provides some training, and they also have choice 
in the method of using this training set-aside. This program has worked effectively in 
improving quality child care and enhancing women’s employment opportunities. We urge 
you not to change this effective set-aside in the new block grant. 
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Schoo[-age child care 

The YWCA, along with many community-based organizations, has a long history of 
providing school age child care, particularly after-school programming. Child care needs 
do not stop when a child enters school as any parent will readily acknowledge and as 
many employers can attest. The 3:15 call to the workplace has been noted by the 
telephone companies, as volume increases when "latch-key" children call their parents. 
Studies also show that the majority of teen-age parents became pregnant between 3 and 
7 P.M. when there is no adult supervision. In addition, fire departments have identified 
an increase in arson by school-age children who are not supervised after school. We 
encourage language in the final bill which recognizes the need for child care from birth 
through age 14 and includes community-based organizations as recipients of governmental 
funding. We also support collaborative programming between schools and organizations, 
such as the YWCA. 

Entitlements 


Low and moderate-income mothers cannot work without affordable child care. Currently 
three child care programs function as entitlements. They are the Title IV-A Child Care 
Program for AFDC Recipients, the Title IV-A Transitional Child Care and the "At-Risk" 
Child Care Program. Removing the entitlement component of programs for women 
receiving AFDC or beginning new entry level employment will make it impossible for 
many willingly employed mothers to work. If the entitlements are removed, states will 
be faced with impossible decisions about which parents should have child care: low 
income employed parents or those going off welfare. Will we continue the revolving door 
of employment and unemployment or will we fund programs which encourages job and 
salary advancement? 

At a time when Congress has stated that states will have no unfunded mandates, 
removing parents from welfare without funding child care slots as an entitlement is a 
form of "unfunded mandate" for American workers. If welfare reform requires work for 
people previously receiving AFDC, Congress must also fund affordable child care for the 
newly employed people. Elimination of these Entitlements could lead to an increase in 
crime, more homeless sleeping outside businesses, alternative negative behavior becoming 
the norm, and, most importantly, America’s children irreversibly harmed. 

Adequate resources through Private-Public Partnership 

In 1994, the YWCA provided job training for more than 50,000 people in 173 
communities and other career services for 40,000 people in 67 communities. We provided 
low income housing for more than 150,000 women, children, and families in more than 
250 communities. We provided child care for more than 350,000 children in over 1000 
sites. All of those services have been provided because we believe in empowering women 
to be self-sufficient. But our 135 years of experience in housing, employment, and child 
care has taught us that self-sufficiency cannot occur if women do not have safe child care 
provisions for their children. Our experience has also taught us that successful programs 
are the result of private-public partnerships. Affordable child care can only be provided 
with the combined resources of government, the for-profit sector and nonprofit 
organizations. 

Simplifying the funding streams by combining programs into one can be an asset, but 
that alone will not solve the major problem of child care which is inadequate funding. 
Eliminating entitlements will place competing demands on states which many will not be 
able to meet without reducing services, at a time when welfare reform requires even more 
services. 
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Maintenance of Federal Proprami that Work 

I urge you to keep the following two programs separate from an enlarged child care block 
grant: (1) food programs, including the Child and Adult Care Food Grant (CACFP) and 
(2) Head Start. 

Both of these programs have operated as separate Federal programs since their inception. 
They are both examples of successful programs which are performing as intended. They 
should remain Federal programs. Giving the states the option to run one or both of these 
programs would put badly needed programs in jeopardy. Furthermore if a state decided, 
for the interest of children’s growth and development, to establish a new food program 
and/or Head Start, that state would have to set up new administrative organizations, a 
needless use of time and money. Placing one or both programs in a block grant with 
child care programs and not providing sufficient funds to meet the needs of working 
people, will also mean wasted energy as competing demands are placed on states. 

Summary 

In summary, on behalf of the more than one million YWCA members and their families, 
I urge Members of this Sub-Committee to: 

•Maintain training as a separate set-aside for states; 

• Continue support of school-age child care; 

• Keep entitlements in Title FV-A child care programs and the “at-risk" child 

care program; 

• Increase resources to child care so that AFDC parents can work and so that 

low and moderate income parents can continue to work; and 

•Leave CACFP and Head Start as they have been since they 
were created. 


Taken together, the above recommendations provide a sound program to accompany the 
new enlarged child care block grant currently under discussion. 

I’d like to end this written testimony as I began, by inviting any or all of the members 
of this subcommittee to visit a YWCA to see programs building self-sufficiency in 
operation. 


Dr. Prema Mathai-Davis 
YWCA of the U.S.A 
726 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 
212/614-2700 

February 7, 1995 
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